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E are now approaching a portion of the coast, which 
really seems to be the very oldest known part of 
Newfoundland, as will appear when I come to 
speak of Cape Race. 

Before, however, treating of the names, which 
from time immemorial have been in possession on 
this shore line, I must allude to the number of , 
fantastic names found on the so-called Mason map, sprinkled 
broad-cast over the land. 

1 have already alluded to this map which has hitherto been 
called by the name of Mason s, though it is now clear that it was 
not made by Mason, but by Sir William Vaughan, or at all 
events, if the drawing is Mason s the nomenclature is undoubt 
edly Vaughan s. 

Sir W. Vaughan was a Welshman. He was, it is evident, as 
were all these early colonizers, a fairly good classical scholar : 
jut he was pedantic and imaginative, in the extreme. In 1616 
ic bought the- southern part of the Peninsula (afterwards called 
\valon) from John Guy s Company. He had a craze for new 
ind fancy names for places. The old Basque and Breton names 
.vhich were already, for over a century, in vogue before his 
irrival did not at all please him. In fact he was not satisfied 
;ven with the time-honoured name of 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

ind he had the audacity to replace it by the name of 

CAMBRIOLL, 

&gt;r Little Wales, so he cooly placed upon his map the legend 
fnsula olim Terra Nova vocata " 2he Island called of Old 
New-found-land:" It was not, however, quite so easy as he 
bought to dislodge this familiar old name. 

The name Newfouinf/andis, it must be confessed, somewhat 
umbersome, not altogether euphoneous, (unless pronounced as 
ve natives do it, with a strong ictus on the last syllable) and 
Jso somewhat incongruous in connection with its claim to be 
he Oldest Colony. Still it has grown deeply into our hearts 
nd affections, and I am sure her children would indignantly 
esent "" ttempt to change the name. 

The p6rtion of land bought by Vaughan from the Guy Company 
tretched from Petty Harbour southwards round Cape Race, 
;ape Pine and Cape St. Mary s into Placentia Bay. Thus we 
ee the Colony of St. John s, occupying the coast from Petty 
larbour to Cape St. Francis, was left inviolate. Vaughan made 
is head-quarters at Trepassey which he called 

COLCHOS. 

t is not worth while for me here to enter into any explanation 
f the fanciful names given by Vaughan, none of them " tonk 
old," and they are not to be found on any other maps of the 
ountry. It will be enough then for me merely to mention 
lem. They are the following : South Falkland, Rheiins, 



(which by the way was not a new name but a sort of glorified 
classical form of Renouse adapted from the Latin name for the 
River Rhine) Golden Grove Glamorgan Colchos Cardiffe 
Carmarthen Pembroke Cardigan Breconia One place 
he Called Vaughan s Cove, with the desire no doubt of immortal 
izing his own name, but even that has disappeared and the old 
Breton names have survived. 

I now continue my excursion round the coast. The next 
harbour south from Aquaforte is 

FERMEUSE. 

This name under the form of Formosa is found on very early 
maps. Bishop Mullock in his Lectures (p. 13) says: "The 
Portuguese Formosa or F.ermeuse, beautiful." There is no 
particular reason apparent why this harbour should be so called. 
It is not especially more beautiful than any other along the coast. 

I beg to make the following suggestion which may appear 
"farfetched" (literally so indeed), but I put it forward faute 
de mieitx, until such time as a better and more plausible one be 
forthcoming. It will be remembered that at about the closing 
of the XV. and the opening of the XVI. Century, the great 
spirit of discovery and nautical enterprise took possession of 
the nations of Western Europe. The Portuguese took the 
lead in these daring adventures. In 1497 Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and pushed his explorations 
on towards India. 

In 1492, Columbus discovered the Coast of America for 
Spain. He thought he had reached by a shorter course the 
land of Asia; the countries of Cipango, of Cambalieu, and 
Cathay, hence he called his new country India. Columbus was 
never undeceived on this point and he died under the crroneow.? 
opinion that the land he had discovered was Asia. 

In 1497, England sent forth the Cabots who discovered the 
American Shore further to the northward. Now there was a 
very great jealousy between these rh al nations. In the first 
place the Portuguese feared that Columbus had intruded on 
their preserves and had found India and Cathay by a shorter 
route. Hence they induced the Pope Alexander Vl. to draw 
the celebrated 

LINE OF DEMARCATION 

and to command the Spaniard " Thus far shalt thou come and 
no further." Again the Spanish were suspicious of the Cabots, 
and declared that the lands discovered by them were the same 
that Columbus had discovered and that they, the Cabots, had 
falsified their maps to make it appear a different country and 
so the names given by the different discoverers got confused by 
the Cartographers. Hence the name of India was given to the 
land discovered by Columbus, and even after the mistake was dis- 
covered the name was retained and survives to the present day, 
with the distinguishing mark of West, thus 
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w lile the original India has become known as the " East Indies 
This fact then accounts for the confusion and repetition ot 
names, upon the different maps of the period. Thus on the 
early maps of Ribeiro, Verrazana and Majollo, we find on 
Newfoundland coasts a curious commingling of names. Among 
the names of our coast which survive, such as Cape 1 
St. John, St. Francis, Spear, Race, &c., &c., we find the follow 
ing names from the West Indies, viz.: St. Thomas, S 
Spirito Santo, St. Vincent, De Cruz, Twenty Thousand Virgins, 
Rio Santo, Rio Jordan, P. Delgado, &c., &c. 

Now among the names given by the Portuguese on the coast 

of China was that of 

FORMOSA 

to a very beautiful island. It is thus described in the Encyclo 
paedia Brittanica " The outline of the mountains is at once beau- 
"tiful and fantastic; domes and peaks and wall-like precipices 
" succeed each other in striking variety, a brilliant verdure 
" clothes their sides, down which dash cascades that shine like 
" silver in the tropical sunlight." The mountains are nearly 
14,000 feet high. Now, even making every possible allow 
ance for the perfervid irr aginations and enthusiasm of our early 
navigators, we can scarcely conceive of their glorifying the 
surroundings of this place, the bleak-points of Black Head " 
Bald Head, " Sheep Head," nay! even the distant looming 
" Butler-pots" into any sort resemblance to the gorgeous Island 
of Formosa. Hence I prefer to consider the application of 
this name on our coasts rather to a mistake and confusion as 
mentioned above. The name certainly reaches far back in the 
history of our Cartology. It is spoken of by Governor Wynne 
of Ferryland in 1622 and by Whitbourne in 1616. It appears 
on the Harleyan map as far back as 1542. 

There are many names of, headlands, coves. &c., known to 
the fishermen, but which do not appear on general maps. I am 
assisted in investigating these names by the venerable and re 
spected Parish Priest of Reneuse, V. Rev. Father Walsh. 
Immediately outside the northern head of Fermeuse, he informs 
me, there is a cove called 

" CLEAR S COVE," 

it is said to be called from a person of that nnme who once 
lived there. Inside the head on the starboard or northern side 
we have the inevitable 

ADMIRAL S COVE, 

the best harbour in Fermeuse Inlet. With regard to Clear s 
Cove, the British Pilot says, in what may be I suppose called 
nautical language -where ships seldom (but may) ride!" 
Speaking of Admiral s Cove, this same authority (dated 1755,) 
says: " The next within it, a little distance on the noith side, is 
"the Admiral s Cove (where lives a planter) in this cove you 
" lie landlocked from all winds, &c." There is very little level 
land at this place and very little room for development, still it 
has advanced somewhat since that time. The " Sailing Direc 
tions," published in 1868, thus speaks of it : "The principal 
" settlement is in Admiral s Cove . . . where there is a 
" Roman Catholic Church and a Nunnery." Since that time, 
however, the place has suffered some other vicissitudes. The 
Priest s residence and the Convent or "Nunnery" have been 
removed to Renewse, and though the old Chapel remains, it is 
only used occasionally. A new and elegant Church has been 
erected, at the head or " bottom" of the Bay by the energetic 
Par\sh Priest. This is conveniently central for all the inhabit 
ants of the place, who, by the census of 1901, number between 
five and six hundred. The present position of the church 
obviates the necessity of crossing the Arm on Sunday s in open 
boats to attend Mass, which is sometimes fraught with much 
danger. The school, however, has been maintained on the old 
site at Admiral s Cove; there is also a school on the southside. 
Opposite to Admiral s Cove, on the southside, are two coves 
named respectively Trixe s Cove and Rumley s Cove ; possibly 
called after men s names. 

" KINGMAN S COVE," 

writes Rev. Father Walsh, "at first called Vice-Admiral s Cove 
" because it was so like the other, but as there could not be two 
" Jack Barry s, to avoid confusion and yet preserve the relation- 
" ship it was changed, not to KingUMifs C,i;\: but to Kinsman s 



" Cove, which is the correct name." 

" BEAR S COVE, 

&lt; midway between Fermeuse and Renewse, is so called becau 
" bears were at one time seen there. 

" SCULPIN COVE, 

" just outside the northern head of Renews, got its name because 
" a peculiar fish was found in it. 

"KettV* Bottom, Whale s Back, Whit* Horse Sha K Rock 
" and Anchor Rock are all within the headlands of Renews 
" Harbour, and are the shoals that are offered as an excuse wb) 
" the coastal steamer may not enter in dirty weather. 
" first have their names because they resemble the kettle and 
" whale ; the third, because a white breaker is nearly always 
" be seen there. 

"SHA J ROCK 

" was once the choice resting place of a so-called bird. 

" ANCHOR ROCK, 

" owing to the water being deep near it, was formerly used in 
" making vessels fast to a peculiar spur that sticks up on it. 

RENEWS 

is the harbour next south of Fermeuse. I here adopt the mod 
ern official spelling of this name from the Post Office Directory. 
I may say, however, with safety that I don t think there is ; 
name on all our coast line which rejoices in such a variety of 
orthography as this one. It would be quite impossible for me 
to attempt to collect all the different " lecensions" of the word 
I will here give just a few, so as to present some idea of the 
variations to which it has been subject. We have then - 

! Renouze ; 2 Rognoso ; 3 Rognouse; 4 Renew*; 5- 

Renewse ; 6 Rogneuse ; 7 Rognousse ; 8 Rougnozejg 
Rougnouste; 10 Renowse ; n Renowes; 12 Rounouse 

!3 Rhenus, &c., &c. This latter spelling, as stated in lasl 

Article, is only a fantastic notion of Sir. W. Vaughan s. It i: 
the Latin, and classical name of the Rhine. The similarity of 
the sounds tickled the ear of the old pedant, and he immediate!) 
translated Renews into Rhenns. 

The name of this harbour is found upon the oldest of oui 
existing maps Majollo s ( 1527), &c. It is my belief that thi: 
name and those of the surrounding bays and capes are o/i 
than the time of the Cabots. In a former Article I mentionec 
how the traditions of the Basques show that somewhere in th&lt; 
middle of the XV, Century (about 1448) the Banks of Newfound 
land were well known to their fishermen and that they hac 
discovered the shores of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, (set 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, p.io). It is certain that as early 
as 1536. Renewse was a well known port and was inhabited b\ 
settlers, for Jacques Cartier tells us that on his return home !&lt; 
France in th.it year (1536) he entered Renewse, took in wate 
and wood and left one of his boats there in charge of some 
inhabitants for the winter "... entrasmes dedans ;/g habh 
nomme Rougnoze. ou frinsincs ciincs d~ fan s pour tra noser /&lt; 
mer 6- la laissimncs I linc dc m&gt;z /wy//&lt;\f. Cartier also speak: 
of the Islands of St. Pierre and Cape Race ( C,r/&gt; ,/&lt; Kazc)z 
being -veil known at that time. 

Now as to the meaning and origin of the word I have not th 
slightest doubt. Bishop Mullock in his Lectures " sa\ 
Renews the Rocky." I don t know on what authority he give 
that explanation. It is not however correct except in,:m indirec 
and secondary sense. The word Rogncuse is an ordinary Irene 
adjective in the feminine gender, and means, itchy, scabb\ 
mangy, as may be seen in any dictionary. The name is applie 
by sailors, especially the Bretons, to any rough, scraggy lookin, 
rock, covered with kelp, shells, corals, dulse and other specie 
of algae, which give the appearance of a rough scruffy skit 
There is a rock off the coast of Bretany having the same name 
and right in the entrance of the harbour of Renews, thfre is 
large rock of precisely the same description, so the name natu 
ally and immediately suggested itself to the first Bteton explo 
ers who entered this harbour. 

This harbour \\as at one lime of some importance a 1 
well fortified. The remains of the old battery still ex 1 

the year 1623, Lord Falkland, then Lord Deputy of 
sent. out a number of emigrants to people his Ne\v Cr, 
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had bought two pieces of territory from John Guy s representa 
tives. One was situated on the North Shore of Trinity Bay 
and was called North Falkland. The other, South Falkland, 
was situated between Aquafort and Cape Ballard. Its principal 
settlement or capital was situated at Renewse, but the emigrants 
were of a lazy and worthless character. They did nothing to 
colonize the country and soon abandoned it altogether. 

The "English Pilot" of 1755, speaking of Renewse says it is 
"the southermost harbour the English have in Newfoundland." 
It is difficult to understand this statement at that period, as I 
do not think the French possessed any of the southern or west 
ern ports after the Treaty of Utrecht. 

There is a range of mountains some few miles inland from 
Renewse showing a peculiar and very remarkable outline, in the 
form of rounded hummocks, which are called by the name of 

" THE BUTTER POTS." 

These mountains form a range running tight through the Penin 
sula of Avalon to Holyrood, cropping out here and there in 
peaks such as we meet at the Topsails on the Long Range in the 
vicinity of Grand Lake. They are also of the same Geological 
character, being marked on Howley s map ( 1907) as granites, 
syenites and porphyritic rocks, and classed among igneous and 
metamorphic formations. The rounded peaks bear some resem 
blance to fiits of butter. Hence the name Butter Pats very 
appropriately given to them by the fishermen. It has been cor 
rupted into Butter Pots . 

CAPE BALLARD, 

so written on the maps, is called by the people and perhaps 
more correctly " Bollards. " which is a sort of post or bar placed 
upright in a boat and used in veering, for fastening ropes, &c.. 
Though why it should have received the name 1 know not. 

" CHANCE COVE," 

writes Rev. Father Walsh, " was so called because it was sure 
to pick up all and sundry that scraped round Cape Race." 
This seems to have a slight flavour of the wrecking instinct. 

This place is famous for the number of wrecks which have 
occurred here, the most fatal of which was that of the S.S. 
Philadelphia, which took place some 55 years ago (1854). Over 
300 persons were drowned in that wreck. 



GLAM COVE 

is of course Clam Cove, so pronounced by the people. The 
river flowing into it swarms with clams. This is the place 
where the father of Prophet Brothers settled for a time on his 
way from Placentia to Fermews. 

In next article I will come to that most interesting name 
Cape Race. 

tM. F. H. 




In R)cinorianK 



Late Lamented P. W. Jordan. 



he continues, 



" CHAIN COVE," 

is a mistake for Chance Cove." 



FRENCHMAN S COVE 

is about a mile nearer to Cape Race than Chance Cove. It is so 
called because a French vessel too stupid to go into Chance 
Cove with the rest ( !) was lost there. 



now I know thou art gone for e er! 
Ah, me! Thy "boys in blue" 
Have come, as with a requiem 
And sound a sad " adieu !" 

My gentle son ! Thy spirit pure 

Hath left its earthly shrine ; 
Surely ah, surely ! the angel guide 

Hath found thee thy DIVINE! 

In the ice-floe white afar I see 
A fair ship captive held ; 

Not the engine s strength not the captain s lore- 
Avail that mystic weld ! 

This is no dream we ve seen the ship 
Ky ice-floe held and chain d ; 

We ve heard the heart-beats on the shore 
We ve felt the unattained ! 

But on she went like the soul set free 
From pain and doubt and mist, 

As the star just born o er the rocky heights 
Its ralliance hath just kiss d ! 

IT is NO DREAM ! Our ships go forth 

And Faith, our Beacon, guides 
Above, beyond the glare of earth 

Where PEACE alone abides ! 
May 24th, 1909. 



E. C. 




A FISHING HAMI.ET. 
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Colonial Governors I Have Known. 



By D. W. 

HE subject of Colonial Governors is a large one, 
and presents many aspects. In a West Indian 
Island the nigger M. P. s, the black Speaker, and 
the sable Honourable Councillors seems a humor 
ous travesty of our noble House of Lords and 
His Majesty s faithful Commons. On the other 
hand, how grand, and noble is the idea of Eng 
land s vast Dependencies, embracing every race, 
creed and clime, all under free and enlightened 
Governments, with justice impartially administered, and life, and 
liberty, secure. Our Colonial Empire is a wonderfully compli 
cated machine, and on the whole, we may confidently declare 
that it works admirably, and smoothly, mainly due to our excel 
lent Rulers. 

No other country country in the world can show such a galaxy 
of splendid Pro-Consuls and Colonial Governors like ours. From 
Hastings, and Wellesley, down to Cromer, Dufferin and his most 
worthy successor Lord Grey in Canada. 

My object in writing this little paper is a very modest one ; 
simply to give a few sketches of some Colonial Governors that 
I have known in the course of a long life, and chiefly their 
humorous side. 

The Colonial Governor is a very interesting character. It 
seems strange to me he has been so little used by the novelists. 
There are of course the two great creations His Excellency 
Don Sancho Panza, Governor of the rich and fertile Island of 
Barataria, and the immortal Rawdon Crawley, C.B., Governor 
of Coventry Island. 

When Thackeray drew that admirable sketch in "Vanity Fair," 
of His Excellency Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., Governor of 
Coventry Island, captious critics declared that the incident 
was wholly improbable, and that such a Colonial appointment 
could never have been made by this kind of back-stairs influence. 
To my mind everything about this little vignette, including the 
sketch of Coventry Island Politics and the little touch about 
giving suitable rewards to our gallant Peninsular, and Waterloo 
officers, is simply perfect. 

In our days Colonial Governors are carefully selected, and, 
as a general rule, are most admirable officials. No Government 
could dare to appoint an inferior man to fill the late Lord 
Dufferin s place, as Governor General of Canada. In the 
Georgian period, and the pre-Reform days, it was quite different. 
The Irish establishment, and the Colonies were simply a refuge 
for the destitute, a home for every kind of dissolute scamp. 
The Attorney General for one important Colony, in the reign of 
George III., was the husband of a great nobleman s cast-off 
mistress an ignorant drunken beast. The Colonial lawyers 
and judges made a holy show of his ignorance, and incapacity. 
The free supply of indiluted liquor soon finished his professional 
career, but his buxom widow was for a long period a burden on 
the Colonial Exchequer with a fat pension. In another case 
the one legitimate son of a great Colonial Official, who did 
good service under Wolfe at Quebec, got an appointment as 
Attorney General of Cape Breton when he was just of age. He 
was so boyish, and looked such a fool, that his friends persuaded 
him to wear false whiskers when he presented himself at 
Downing Street. A little later, through the same influence, he 
was made a Judge of the Supreme Court in a larger Colony. 



Prowse. 

An illustration of his legal knowledge is best shown by his 
remarks to Counsel. The lawyer quoted from the well known 
work Chitty, on Pleading. "Goodness me, Mr. Jones." sa,d 
His Lordship, " what has Mr. Chitty to do with this case : 
he was never in this Colony in his life." 

That Lord Steyne, Mrs. Becky s lover, should get a Governor 
ship for her husband is really the most natural thing in the world. 
What minister in that age of corruption, and rotten boroughs 
could refuse the request of a great noble, the owner of a score 
of constituencies. I could give a dozen more illustrations on 
this point. Let us, however, go on, and consider the causes 
which have brought about a change. Publicity, and enlightened 
public opinion of course have had an influence. Jobbery, in the 
old style, could no longer be perpetrated. The Colonials would 
not submit to it. It is rather humorous to find in such a com 
munity as Australia radical to the core the determination to 
accept no Governor, but a true blue blooded aristocrat. The 
Colonial Office had actually nominated a Governor for Victoria. 
His Excellency s son, an out of elbows remittance man, boasted 
about his Father s new position. The Colonial Executive heard 
the rumor, found out that their New Governor had once been a 
shopman in Dublin, and promptly ordered the appointment to 
be cancelled, which Downing Street promptly obeyed. 

In the course of a long life I have known a good many Colo 
nial Governors. Amongst the most modern one the palm must 
be given to the late Marquis of Dufferin Governor General 
of Canada. He stands unrivalled, not only for his tact, his 
character and his devotion to duty. Other lesser men may 
have had some of his qualities, but Dufferin was a wit a genius. 
To hear him address a Convent School in the purest and most 
graceful French, or a crowd of Western farmers in Manitoba, to 
whom he gave not only the best advice about their own occupa 
tion, but kept them all the time in roars of laughter with his 
splendid stories. 

Dufferin s great delight and pride was in his ancestors the 
Sheridans. On the walls of his dining room at Clandeboye. 
there is a picture shewing Tom Sheridan and all his descend 
ants. It was from his mother s family that he inherited his 
wonderful gift of humour, his gift of acting and making himself 
all things to all men. Dufferin was rather a small, slight man, 
with the manner and appearance of an old French Marquis, but 
there were no airs or pomposity about him. He was simply 
charming, and made every one at home with him. He dearly 
loved a bit of humour. 

In his early days he wore a single eye-glass. One very wet, 
stormy night he took a car from Belfast for home. Naturally, he 
began asking the driver about the news. 

" No," said Pat, " nothing going about at all." 

" Surely," said Dufferin, "there must be some news." 

said the driver, " The only thing I heard tell on was 
that one-eyed Dufferin was going to marry Miss Hamilton." 

When I was staying with him at Clandeboye he shewed me 
the Burma Room full of wonderful idols, and golden images 
I said " you were the Viceroy that annexed Burma. Well you 
got a deuced good share of the loot." He laughed until he 
cried. Dufferin was, however, far more than a humorist nd 
an admirable and witty speaker. He was a consummate r 
tician, and above all honest. During his rule in the Don 
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t ie great Canadian Pacific Railway was in course of construction, 
every one around him was making millions. Sir John A. Mc 
Donald, and Dufferin alone, remained with clean hands, and 
honourable poverty. The late Marquis had great literary gifts. 
His letters from high Latitudes, ad.nirable in its way, is only a 
poor sample of what he could do. 

I have studied so intimately the lives of our own old Gover 
nors, that I seem to know them as intimately as the Rulers I 
have actually seen in prop no, persona. Rodney is the first of 
a long line of Naval Governors of Newfoundland who kept a 
Record. His instructions to his subordinate officers " In case 
of any crimes committed on the land you have full power and 
authority to adjudge and determine the same, according to the 
custo.n of the country and the best of your judgment." After a 
very bad fishery the merchants applied to him for liberty to cut 
the men s wages. Rodney replied " I have only one question to 
ask you. Had the season been good, in proportion as it has 
proved bad, would the merchants hare raised the men s wages ?" 
Pr. bab y one of the most unique a ld humorous methods of 
building ;in Anglican Church is the Proclamation and order of 
Governor Richard Edwards in 1759. 

" Whereas the Church of this place (St. John s) has been carried on by 
the subscription of well disposed persons, and it being necessary that the 
same should be covered in as soon as possible, you are therefore hereby 
required and directed to cause the men mentioned in the margin to repair 
to work on the said Church from the date hereof to the 4th of November 
next, as it appears that they are livers in this place, and have not subscribed 
towards the bi ilding of the same, or to cause each of them that shall 
neglect complying herewith to pay the usual price given to carpenters daily 
in this place, till that time for which this shall be your order. H. M. 
Justices of the Peace for the District of St. Johns." 

His Excellency s method for completing the new church was 
eminently practical. He did not beat the drum ecclesiastic, or 
hold a bazaar, or appeal to anyone s religious feelings, he simply 
made prisoners of all the leading persons of the town, Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters who had not paid their subscription 
like the well disposed inhabitants. Needless to say with such 
persuasive methods the church was built. 

At first sight it would appear that the Colonial Governor of 
our days, with all power given to his Ministry under Responsible 
Government, can exercise very little influence. This is quite a 
mistake. A Colonial Governor of the right sort is still a power 
in the land. His mere social position as the Representative of 
Majesty will be of little value, unless he is al.so a man of wide 
knowledge and experience, with a matured and sound judgment, 
and above all, an imperturable temper and a tact which amounts 
to intuition and is almost a spiritual gift. Dufferin on one occa 
sion humorously compared himself to the humble individual who 
goes about with a tin can with a long spout oiling the machinery. 

The three m ist successful Governors I have known were Sir 
Jno. Harvey, Lord Dufferin and the present Lord Grey, Governor 
General of Can.ida. They were quite distinct, and different, 
but each possessed one quality in common genuine courtesy 
what the French call politesse de g:tr, the politeness of the heart. 

I am a keen observer, and I watched Lord Grey closely when 
he was here on a visit. At one of our entertainments in his 
honour, he went forward to thank the band for their performance. 
He shook hands with every one of them down to the drummer 
boy. It is this gift of always saying, and doing the right thing, 
and remembei ing every one, that largely contributes to a Colo 
nial Governor s success. A man of strong character, will be 
able to guide and direct his Ministry in the right path. Colonial 
politics are often petty, always more or less personal, and the 
rivalry between parties bitter and vindictive. The outs are 
always abusing those in power. The first of this trio of success 
ful Governors Sir John Harvey had a very distinguished 
military career. He was known in the army as "the handsome 
Colone l Harvey." Even when I knew him, as an old man, he 
had a splendid presence, a fine voice, and a most charming 
manner. His courtesy was so unfailing, and so universal that 
his oppenents delared that he was a humbug and insincere. 
His manners were really the outcome of his warm generous heart. 
His success everywhere was wonderful. Inspector General of 
Police in Ireland. One would suppose that as the son-in-law of 
Lord Lake who put down with a stern hand the Rebellion of 
08 H irvey would be hated. As a matter of fact he was the 
most popular officer in the Green Isle. In his three Govern 



ments in British North America Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wicks, and Nova Scotia He brought order out of chaos, and 
everywhere made peace between the contending factions by his 
marvellous tact. His manner of handling a deputation was 
unique. When in Newfoundland a number of citizens, headed 
by the Irish local school-master, called upon him with a written 
petition in favour of Responsible Government. (Sir John 
knew right well that the Home Government were opposed to 
the move, and that it would not be granted.) As the party 
entered Government House the leader, full of consequence, 
wanted to begin business at once, but Sir John was inexorable. 
They must all first partake of his hospitality so they sat down 
to a splendid lunch ; the Governor chatting pleasantly all 
round. As the Petition was being read His Excellency inter 
rupted every now and then, to express his admiration for the 
eloquence and wording of the document. Turning to the 
School-master he declared I recognize your master hand, Sir. 
As soon as it was over Sir John shook hands with them all. 
" My friends, my dear kind friends, I must now bid you a Icrg 
farewell, my warm interest in this grand old Colony must now 
come to an end." 

"Why, Sir John I" they all exclaimed in excited tones. 

" Gentlemen you should see clearly from this Petition that my 
Government has been a failure, a total failure, else why thus 
desire for an absolute change. I will not, gentlemen, wait to be 
dismissed by the Home Government, I will at once resign." 

The school-master leader, Harry Simms, cried out " lose the 
best Governor that ever came to Newfoundland, perish the 
thought," and suiting the action to the word he tore the Petition 
into shreds and threw it into the fire. 

After their retirement Sir John remarked to his genial Colo 
nial Secretary : " Did I not humbug those fellows well, Crowdy." 

That fickle, mischievous, many headed thing the mob has 
often done outrageous acts. There was never in the History of 
the Colony a more disgraceful proceeding than the attack by 
the crowd on Sir Thomas Cochrane and his daughter, on their 
embarkation at the Queen s Wharf for England. No man had 
done more for Newfoundland than this fine old Naval Officer, 
and this was his reward. 

In a similar manner, and almost in a more practical way, Sir 
Gaspard LeMarchant worked assiduously to promote agriculture. 
It is to this old Peninsular Veteran that we owe the introduction 
of improved breeds of cattle. Many an old farmer, even now, 
will point out some favourite cow or heifer as one of "ould Sir 
Gasper s breed." A good story is told about His Excellency. 
The mob burnt him in effigy. He was one of those who always 
liked to see everything for himself. So when he was told of the 
outrage, he went off to examine the image, and ascertain if they 
had done honour to his prominent Roman nose. The mob 
were dancing around the fire when suddenly some one looked 
up and saw the old Governor in his pea jacket. In a moment 
the crowd dispersed and ran for their lives. 

Dufferin s success every where, as Ruler, was something phe- 
nominal, but his qualities were rare. He had above all the 
divine gift of genius, and a tact and sympathy that was unerring. 
Whether it was addressing a Convent school in the most elegant 
and expressive French, or delighting an audience with his wit 
and eloquence he was always in the first rank Jacik princeps." 
I urged him strongly to culivate his great literary gifts as shown 
by his juvenile production "Letters from High Latitudes." 
I wanted him to write an adequate life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
but the misfortunes of his latter days had broken his high spirit. 

When the Governor is a very able man his influence is all 
powerful. Responsible Government was introduced into this 
Colony by Sir Charles Darling. The way he held absolute 
sway over his Ministers, and ruled the Colony, was something 
very remarkable. Later in life he became Governor of Victoria, 
and his success was very striking. 

The news has recently come to us that Earl Grey s term of 
office, as Governor-General of Canada, is to be continued for 
the full MX years. The universal joy throughout the Dominion 
on the receipt of this news must be very gratifying to his Lord 
ship. His tact, courtesy, and supreme good judgment has made 
his stay in office a splendid success. 

The Earl s position as a most successful Ruler of the Domin- 
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A. C. GOODRIDGE, ESQ., A.D.C., 
Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 

ion can rest on its own foundation, and it would be invidious to 
make comparisons between his Lordship and his illustrious pre 
decessors. He has made his own reputation. Let that suffice. 
He will always be gratefully remembered for his public spirit, 
his wonderful tact and admirable judgment. It will be hard to 
find a fitting successor to such a successful Ruler. 

During my seventy-five years experience I have met ail kinds 
of Governors most of them have been gentlemen, kindly and 
courteous. Three threatened me with dismissal. One stole my best 
Report and affidavits and passed them off at the Colonial Office 
as his own original work. I have found military men the worst 
offenders in the case .of releasing the better class of offenders 
without the Magistrate s sanction or report. I paid off their 
Excellencies by publishing very full reports of the evidence in 
every case where they had released prisoners without consulting 
me as the convicting Magistrate. 

Space will not permit me to dwell on the character of our 
own Newfoundland Governors. I must confine myself to some 
reflections on our present Governor Sir William MacGregor, 
G.C.M.G. His Excellency holds a high position amongst 
Colonial Rulers. He is a wonderful all round man, a sort of 
admirable Crichton amongst Governors. He holds the Albert 
Medal since 1884, and the Clarke Gold Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society of Australia since 1883, for the gallant saving 
of lives at sea. His university career at Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
Berlin, &c., was most brilliant and distinguished. Amongst his 
many rewards was the Watson Gold Medal, 1872. He has the 
gift of tongues, and is a distinguished linguist a practical 
botanist, a marine astronomer, all round scholar and man of 
science. 

He has given much attention to medical science, especially to 
the theory and practice of Tropical Medicine. His success in deal 
ing with native races, in the far East, has been something pheno- 



SIR WM. MACGREGOR, G.C.M.G., C.B., ETC , 
Governor. 



W. R. WARREN, ESQ., A. B.C., 
Speaker House of Assembly. 



minal. In his present Government he has devoted his high 
scientific attainments to the mapping out of almost unknown 
regions in Newfoundland Labrador, and also to the botany and 
geology of the great Newfoundland Dependency. Visiting the 
MicMac Indians at Conne, &c. His admirable Reports on 
Labrador, and on the Trade and Fisheries of the Colony, are 
most exhaustive truly model Blue Books. The Farewell Ad 
dress passed by the Assembly expresses most truly the views of 
the general community towards His Excellency. 

Whilst all the Governor s numerous friends in Newfoundland 
will regret his departure, as one who had the best interests of 
the Colony always at heart, we must at the same time congra 
tulate him on his high promotion. Queensland is one of our 
richest and most important Colonial possessions. 

1). W. P. 



Of a Friend. 



By Fred. B. Wood. 

I HAVE a friend who is a friend indeed! 

In times of stress he stands close by mv siHp . 

Come weal come woe, I can in him confide 
Not once he fa,led me in my hour of need! 

When I unto myself a traitor was 

By 4 a i thfUl u V rds he proved his wo h to r 
Vvhen others gave unearned, dear-boueht - 
His strong reproof, proved his sincerity- 

When courage flagged, he spoke brave words of 
When strength succumbed, his helping ha, C " eer; 

And when I reeled neath sorrow* ifeav? bio" "*" 
What tender sympathy he did bestow! 
E en though his honest words .may sometime 
Most blest am I who such a friend ha h fou 
St. John s, Nfld., June, I9 o 9 . 
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A. C. Goodridge, A.D C, 



HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR S STAFF. 

Fleet Paymaster W. H. Campion, R.N., 
Acting Private Secretary. 



W. R. Warren, A. DC. 



In the Bay of Notre Dame* 

By Robert Gear MacDonald. 

THE islands glow with sunset far upon the mighty Bay, 

While ocean circles round them purple, deep, 
And gleaming gulls fly outward, wheeling in their evening play. 

And fresher winds of day are hushed asleep. 
In the cove our boat awaits us, let us take the path where ferns 

Spring green on either side down to the shoie, 
And leap on board and thrust her off while still the welkin burns, 

And dipping white winged sea-gulls scream and soar. 



Yea, here we may be free from all that saddens and that soils, 

Where sunset pours such glory o er the sea, 
And boats creep shoreward slowly, laden deep with ocean s spoils, 

Though hardy fishers pull with strong wrists free. 
Within the town light woodsmoke thinly up with fragrance curls, 

Where wives make ready evening s simple fare ; 
And on the wharves are lingering, gowned in white, the fisher girls, 

Their eyes hand-shaded from the crimson glare. 



Oh, turn and took to westward, lift it up, thine eager face, 

Thy lips that glow, thine hair that shines, thine eyes, 
Eyes dark with Celtic mystery, hair bright with Saxon grace, 

A few sweet moments let me see, my Prize, 
Thee in the baths of sunset full immersed in liquid hues, 

Thee, on 2 chord in the color of this eve ; 
Thee, living, breathing, manifest, in all that skies diffuse, 

In all that earth car. give or ocean weave. 



If I become a poet in the days that are to be 

I ll sing thy praise, sweet maiden, in my rhyme; 
But ere this summer closes to my home I ll carry thee, 

All mine to be for all the future time. 
For summer s short and fleeting, skilful bards, alas, are rare. 

But men and maidens all can love and wed ; 
My heart s great kingdom has for thee a queenly crown to spare,- 

I ll lay it firm upon thy golden hrad ! 



My Critics and Myself, 

By Fred. B. Wood. 

I, NOT long since, sent forth a book of verse;* 
Now, as verse goes, I thought mine fairly good. 
By no means void of intellectual food ; 

Stem critics said : it could not well be worse ! 

They told me that : I lack poetic fire ; 

In language my equipment is quite poor ; 
I drag, where I on airy wing should soar ; 

In all they saw but little to admire. 

Vet some, whose words are precious unto me, 

Declared my verse brought them a depth of joy 
That Time s rough hand is powerless to destroy ! 

And both spoke from their souls sincerity ! 

I fain would sing such strong, inspiring lays 
As would command my sternest critic s praise ! 



* " Songs of Manhood. " 

St. John s, Nfld., June, 1909. 
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^ Our Political Change. 



OLLOWING upon a complication unique in the 
annals of the British Dominions and a period of 
turmoil and struggle that has never been ap 
proached here, the Colony has now returned to 
a conditiorTof political tranquility, after having 
effected a decisive and striking change in the 
administration of its affairs. 
The political events of the last few months have impressed 
fiemselves so vividly and so permanently on the minds of our 
people that it is unnecessary to review them in detail. The 
General Election last November icsulted in Sir Robert Bond, 
who was then Premier, and Sir Edward Morris, then leader of 




The New Premier, 

SIR E. P. MORRIS, KT., K.C., LL.D., ETC. 

he Opposition, securing eighteen seats each, this condition of 
ffairs bringing about an absolute deadlock, as nobody on either 
ide would give way. Sir Robert Bond after a further endeavour 
3 force the situation to a conclusive issue, resigned office with 
is ministerial colleagues on being refused a dissolution. Sir 
-dward Morris was then called upon to form a Government, 
hich he did ; and met the Legislature within a month. His 
ttempt to elect a Speaker in the House of Assembly was 
efeated by Sir Robert Bond s refusal to either vote for Sir 
dward s nominee Mr. Warren, or his own nominee Mr. 
His, and in consequence the Legislature had to be dissolved 
id a new election ordered, which resulted in Sir Edward 
[orris carrying twenty-six seats, while Sir Robert Bond secured 
ily ten ; and a change of twenty votes would have given the 
rmer three seats more. Various causes are assigned for this 
itcome, but probably those which operated were chiefly the 
imparaiive failure of all the plans put forward by the Bond 
overnment for the betterment of the condition of our working 
asses, the inability to foresee or guard against the disastrous 



reduction in the price of fish last fall ; and the wide-spread feel 
ing in the minds of the people that a change could not be for 
the worse, but must result to their advantage. Another circum 
stance that worked to his detriment was the fact that Sir Robert 
Bond apparently underrated his adversary, and instead of resort 
ing to the aggressive and admiration-compelling tactics which 
proved so successful in the case of Sir Edward Morris, thought 
he could rest on his oars, as it were, and secure election on the 
strength of his personality and his past record. As events have 
proved, however, this was a serious error of judgment on his 
part, and Sir Edward Morris, as a reward for his confidence 
and energy finds himself victor in the conflict and in the envi 
able position of being Prime Minister of his Native Land. 

We herewith publish the portraits, with notes, of the New 
Cabinet. 



TJON. SIR EDWARD MORRIS has had twenty-three 
* years experience of Parliamentary affairs in Newfound 
land, having been elected for St. John s West in 1885 and 
continuing to represent that seat ever since. He has been at 
different times members of two governments, that of Sir William 
Whiteway and of Sir Robert Bond, the leader of the late gov 
ernment he fought in the recent campaign. 

Sir Edward was born in St. John s in 1859. He received his 
education at St. Bonaventure s College and Ottawa University, 
where he graduated at the age of twenty. His Alma Mater has 
since honored him by conferring on him several honorary 
degrees. He later read law under Sir James Winter and was 
shortly after admitted to practice. In the same year he was 
elected to the Newfoundland Parliament for his native city. 

In 1889 he entered the Cabinet of Sir William Whiteway 
and for two years was acting Attorney General. In 1898 he 
left his party, then in Opposition, over the Reid Contract and 
for two years led an Independent Liberal party in Parliament. 
He entered the Cabinet of Premier Bond on the defeat of the 
Winter Government, as Attorney General and Minister of 
Justice. Later he resigned his seat in the Cabinet to become 
Leader of the People s Party. 

Sir Edward has represented Newfoundland in conferences on 
many important matters, notably, the French Shore Dispute, in 
1901, and the Confederation Conference, at Ottawa, in 1895. 
He was also the representative of his government on the occa 
sion of the death of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. He was 
knighted in 1904. 

At the time this is written Sir Edward Morris is crossing the 
Atlantic to England to represent the Colony at the Imperial 
Defence Conference, where delegates from all parts of the Em 
pire will meet the spokesmen of the Home Government to con 
sider this important subject and formulate measures for the 
maintenance of Britain s naval supremacy. The Premier will 
also avail of the occasion to confer with the Counsel who will 
represent England and Canada before the Arbitration Tribunal 
at the Hague which will pass upon our Fishery Dispute with 
the United States. On his way to England Sir Edward visited 
Ambassador Bryce to discuss the latest developments of the 
question with him, and, from his familiarity with the subject, it 
will be admitted that no public man in the Colony is better 
qualified to take charge of our case than is Sir Edward Morris. 
Sir Edward Morris married, in 1901, Isabel Langrishe Legal- 
alis Fox. 
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HON. DONALD MORISON, K.C., 
Minister of Justice. 

HON. DONALD MORISON, who assumes the Attorney 
Generalship for the second time, was born in this city on 
April 22, 1857. Educated at the General Protestant Academy, 
he obtained business training in the counting house of 
Messrs. R. Prowse & Sons and later Messrs. J. & W. Pitts ; 
and then began the study of law with Mr. (now Sir) James S. 
Winter, with whom he entered into partnership on his ad 
mission to the bar in 1881. Seven years later he was elected 
for Bonavista, and re-elected in 1889 and 1893. In the Good- 
ridge Cabinet of 1894 he became Attorney General, and in 
1898 he was elevated to a Supreme Court judgeship, resigning 
it four years later to re-enter public life. He was elected again 
for Bonavista, unopposed, in 1906, when Mr. Morine dropped 
out, and last fall was once more returned triumphantly. In 
1890 he was one of the People s Delegates to Canada on the 
French Shore Question and in 1898 was a member of the Min 
ing Commission appointed by the Winter Ministry. In 1892 
he was elected a Municipal Councillor for St. John s, and served 
a term in that capacity. He is a prominent member of the 
Temperance, Masonic and Orange bodies and of St. Andrew s 
Presbyterian Church in this city. His wife was Miss Catherine 
Trapnell, of Dungloe, Donegal, Ireland. At present the 
Hon. D. Morison is acting Premier while Sir Edward Morris 
is attending the Conference of Colonial Premiers. 




H 
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HON. ROBERT WATSOX. 
Colonial Secretary. 

ION. ROBERT WATSON, who takes the portfolio c 
Colonial Secretary, vacated by Sir Robert Bond, is a so 
of the late Mr. Ellis C. Watson, Deputy Minister of Marine an 
Fisheries, and a nephew of Mr. James H. Watson, formerl 
Inspector of Customs, whose death at Torquay was recentl 
recorded. He was born at H ant s Harbor. Trinity Bay, i 
1868, and was educated at St. John s under the late Mr. Hollo 
way, and afterwards at Rugby, England, under Dr. Jex-Blak 
now Dean of Wells. Mr. Watson first entered the House o 
Assembly in 1897, when he was returned for Trinity, defeatin 
the then Premier, Sir William Whiteway, by exactly 1000 vote: 
He was unsuccessful in 1900, but was returned two years late 
at the bye-election in Trinity caused by the appointment of S 
W. H. Horwood as Chief Justice, his colleague on that occasio 
being Mr. W. R. Warren, now member for Port-de-Grave ; an 
at the recent general election he was again successful. M 
Watson is a prominent member of the Church of England 
having represented the mission of Catalina in the Diocesa 
Synod for over twenty years. He is a Director of Bishop Feil 
College and a member of the Literature Committee of tl 
Synod, and was for five years Churchwarden of St. Thomas 
receiving his first appointment from the late Canon Wood an 
afterwards serving as People s Warden. Mr. Watson marrie 
in 1892 Dora Melville, daughter of the late Mr John Pi- 
Mrs. Watson died the following year and he has not sine 
remarried. 
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HON. MICHAEL P. CASHIN, 
Minister of Finance and Customs. 

HON. MICHAEL P. CASHIN, our local Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was born at Cape Broyle September 29, 
1866, was educated at the Christian Brothers Schools and at 
St. Bonaventure s College, acquired a commercial training in 
the employ of the late Michael Thorburn, and then went into 
business on his own account at Cape Broyle. where, by his 
industry and energy he has built up one of the most successful 
enterprises in our outports. The ideal of a far-seeing and 
progressive merchant, his word is his bond, and his achieve 
ments are an inspiration to others. He entered political life in 
1893 as an Independent Liberal and was elected at the head of 
the poll, a distinction he has invariably won in each succeeding 
contest. He is regarded as unbeatable and in 1904 was the 
one candidate who was unopposed. Mr. Ca.shin broke from 
the Bond party in 1905 on the American Fishery Question, and 
pointed out with unerring judgment what would result and what 
has actually come to pass. In the debate on this question and 
in the subsequent sessions he proved himself to be not only a 
reat authority on our fisheries but a keen and cogent critic of 
the general policy of the Administration, and one of the most 
effective and popular speakers in the Asssembly. Mr. Cashin 
narried Miss Gertie Mullowney, of Witless Bay, daughter of 
he late Captain Pierce Mullowney, the famous seal killer. 
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HON. SYDNEY D. BLANDFORD, 
Minister of Agriculture and Mines. 

TTON. SYDNEY D. BLANDFORD, who has charge of 
the Department of Agriculture and Mines, is the son of 
the late Hon. Captain Samuel Blandford, and enjoyed the 
unique distinction in this colony of holding a Cabinet office in 
the Lower House, while his father was a member of the Upper 
House. Born in Greenspond in 1869, Mr. Blandford was 
educated at Bishop Feild and Methodist Colleges in this city, 
and studied Law under the late Rt. Hon. Sir W. V. Whiteway 
and the present Mr. Justice Johnson. Elected member for his 
native District, Bonavista, in 1904 with Messrs. Morine and 
Chaplin, he won again by an increased majority in the fall 
of 1908 with Mr. Morison and Captain Winsor, and at the 
General Election on the 8th of May, in the present year, he 
rolled up the highest vote ever polled in the history of the 
Colony. His legal and business training will serve him in good 
stead in the very important office which he now holds. He is 
an active and earnest churchman and is the People s Warden 
of the Church of England Cathedral in this city. He is 
married to Miss Lillian Reynolds, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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HON. CHARLES H. EMERSON, K.C. 

HON. CHARLES H. EMERSON, K.C., a member of the 
present Cabinet, is the only son of the late Archibald 
Emerson, K.C., who was law partner of the late Sir Robert 
Pinsent, and is a nephew of the late Prescott Emerson, K.C., 
Registrar of the Supreme Court, and is himself one of the 
leading members of the profession. Born in St. John s in 1863, 
and educated at the Church of England Academy ( now Bishop 
Feild College), he studied law with Alexander J. \V. McNeily, 
K.C., and his brother, the late I. R. McNeily. In 1900 he 
contested the District of Burgeo and LaPoile, and after a hard 
fight with a formidable opponent won with a large majority. 
During his representation of the district he directed his energies 
towards the betterment of the fishing classes, which is shown by 
many improvements, notably the construction of up-to-date lights 
and other aids to navigation, along that portion of the Coast. 
In 1907 he severed his connection with the Bond Party and 
last autumn contested the District of Fortune Bay in the interests 
of Sir Edward Morris. On that occasion he turned a previous 
Bondite majority of 400 into a People s Party majority of 98. 
The result of the recent spring Election was an increase of that 
majority by a substantial number of votes. For over a quarter 
of a century a close personal friendship has existed between 
Mr. Emerson and his political leader Sir Edward P. Morris. 
We congratulate the people of Fortune Bay on having as their 
representative such an earnest worker, and we feel sure that 
that district will gain largely during the next few years of his 
representation. 




HON. R. K. BISHOP, 
The Government s Leader in the Upper House. 

T TON. R. K. BISHOP, who is the Government s represen 
tative in the Legislative Council, is one of the Colony! 
leading merchants. A native ot Burin, born in 1853, educate 
at the Methodist College here, he entered the firm of the lat 
Hon. M. Monroe, and subsequently it became Bishop an 
Monroe, and at the opening of this year was transformed int 
that of Bishop, Sons & Company, Limited. Hon. Mr. Bisho 
is noted for his commercial enterprise and the high chavacte 
of his dealings; he is a leading member of the Methodis: 
Church, and is a director of the Methodist College. In addi 
tion to the extensive interests of his own firm, Mr. Bishop i 
largely interested in and is Director of nine of our leading loca 
industrial Companies. He is a firm believer in the advantages 
of extending our manufacturing trade, and believes there is stil 
room for the profitable employment of capital in various direc 
tiqns. Any deserving enterprise Mr. Bishop is always found 
ready to assist. Within the past few days he has been chosen 
as the first member of the Council of the newly organize 
Board of Trade, where his practical experience and remarkabl 
business capacity will be of the greatest value in the successful 
working out of this project. 
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HON. MICHAEL P. GIBBS. 
Mayor of St. John s. 

HON. M. P. GIBBS, the Mayor of St. John s, is one of the 
best known of the rising generation. Born in St. John s on 
March 25, 1870, he was educated at the Christian Brothers 
Schools. He studied law under the late Hon. M. H. Carty, and 
after being called to the bar he entered into partnership with 
Messrs. Morison & Morine, the former being the present Attor 
ney General. He early identified himself with public affairs, and 
in 1897, after an exciting contest, was elected for St. George s. 
During the progress of the election he earned for himself the 
reputation of a ready and forcible speaker. The condition of 
the working classes and the small remuneration paid them for 
their work, enlisted his sympathies. Convinced that the toiler 
was unfairly dealt with, he threw himself with earnestness and 
energy into the work of organizing the different classes of 
labourers into unions, and by his voice and pen he succeeded 
beyond the expectations of all. Without resorting to strikes or 
lockouts, he obtained for the workmen a substantial increase in 
their wages in some instances the increase being nearly 80%. 
For the years of service which he has given the cause of organ 
ized labor he has refused to receive any compensation. 

Mr. Gibbs most notable victory was won in June, 1906, 
when he was elected Mayor on the labour ticket, beating the 
combined votes of two opponents by a large majority. In 1908, 
after the resignation of Sir Edward Morris from the Bond Minis 
try, that party recognizing the political strength and abilities of 
Mr. Gibbs, offered him the seat which Sir Edward Morris re 
signed and the Attorney-Generalship of the Colony, but though 
powerful influences were brought to bear to induce him to 
accept the offer, he declined. He then joined with Sir Edward 
Morris in the formation of a new political party known as " The 
People s Party" which was triumphantly returned at the polls. 
He then entered the Cabinet of Sir Edward Morris and was ap 
pointed to a seat in the Upper House. Mr. Gibbs is called the 
ivorkingman s friend, and well he deserves the name, because 
ie has on all occasions proved himself his earnest advocate. 
\s a ready and eloquent speaker his services are very much 
iought after during election campaigns. 
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HON. JOHN C. CROSBIE. 

HON. J. C. CROSBIE is one of the younger of our mer 
chants, an aggressive and enterprising business man who 
has won a recognized position in our commercial world by sheer 
ability and perseverance. Born at Brigus in September, 1876, 
and educated at the Methodist College in St. John s, he went 
into the hotel business as successor to his father, the late G. G. 
Crosbie, of the well-known Crosbie Hotel in this city. Subse 
quently he embarked in the general fishery business of the 
Colony and is now head of the firm of Crosbie & Company, 
fish dealers and exporters. When this firm began operations 
he was its managing partner. Within eighteen months he had 
bought out his associates and has since been its sole owner. 
He has also been manager of the Newfoundland Produce Com 
pany for the past fourteen years, and is the owner of a fleet of 
five splendid foreign-going vessels, which are all engaged in 
freighting to market the fish realized by his concerns, as other 
wise in the maritime enterprises of the Colony, His fleet com 
prised seven vessels, but one was burnt in the great fire which 
destroyed Baird s premises last year, and another was lost at 
sea during the winter. In 1904 Mr. Crosbie made his first 
essay in politics and was only defeated in Bay-de-Verde by a 
dozen votes ; last fall he and his colleague, Mr. Jessie Whiteway, 
carried it handsomely ; and again the past spring, though Sir 
Robert Bond spoke at four places in the District in the endeavor 
to defeat him. He is married to Miss Mitchie A. Manuel, 
daughter of the late Josiah Manuel, Esq., merchant of Exploits. 
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The Reindeer. 




By D. W. 

MONGST the mammals, the beautiful cervidoe 
have always been considered specially attractive. 
In the great deer family the Reindeer is probably 
the most interesting specimen, both for the natur 
alist, and the ethnologist. His range extends over 
three continents Europe, Asia, and America. As 
the camel is the ship of the Desert, and most 
wonderfully adapted for the use of the wandering 
Arabs in the great tropical wilderness, in a similar 
way nature has given to the Laps and Nomads of Siberia the 
reindeer, the one and only domestic animal, suited for these cold 
regions. The variations of the species are so great in form, 
size, and horn development, that until quite recently naturalists 
have been inclined to divide them into distinct families. 

It is now, however, finally settled that they are all alike in 
their general structure, food, and habitat. They range from the 
small domesticated reindeer of Lapland, to the magnificent 
stately Osborne reindeer of Alaska and British Columbia. Until 
the discovery of this fine species, the noble Newfoundland 
caribou had always been considered the finest form of the 
reindeer. 

All who have studied the history of primitive man are well 
acquainted with the drawing of the group of reindeer found in 
a cave in France, and now in the possession of the Marquis de 
Vibraye. This relic of pre-historic times is very remarkable, 
both, for the artistic skill displayed in the drawing, and the very 
exact delineation of the habits and characteristic features of the 
reindeer, from a naturalist s point of view. It is an exact repre 
sentation of the reindeer of to-day, and it proves distinctly, that 
when the conditions of the ice of the glacial period extended as 
far south as France, the reindeer existed, during a very early 
period in the history of primitive man. 

Of all the records of the cave dwellers, and the stone age, 
this must be considered one of the most ancient and most inter 
esting work of art. When we reflect on the skill displayed in 
this drawing, it is not a violent presumption to infer that when 
primitive man could so delineate the special characterises of 
the reindeer, he also had intelligence enough to appreciate the 
value and capabilities of the animal for domestic purposes. It 
is the gregarious nature of the various groups of animals, horses, 
sheep, and cattle which has enabled man to subdue them. 
This gregarious character is a special characteristic feature in 
in the reindeer. It is still very marked in the Lapland domes 
ticated reindeer. These have never been thoroughly tamed, 
like the horse, or the ox. When travelling, as soon as the 
leader starts, the whole train rush off, and nothing can stop 
them. It is the old habit of the herd keeping together. The 
manner in which the reindeer were first brought into subjection 
by man, is clearly explained. Fawns are easily captured, and 
they become very tame, and make delightful pets. As soon as 
these tame reindeer were trained, and domesticated, the wild 
ones would follow them and were easily captured, and in time 
brought into subjection. Every year the Laplanders in this 
way obtain a number of the wild reindeer, and gradually train 
and subdue them. The tame ones especially the does, are 
used to decoy the wild species into the enclosures. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the reindeer is the 
annual migration North in summer and South in the autumn. 



Prowse. 

In Newfoundland their paths through the uninhabited interior 
are distinctly marked everywhere, and this very month, of June 
they are reported crossing the railway line in thousands. They 
move north in the spring, and early summer, to gain the high 
hills of the interior where they can escape from the flies which 
worry them terribly. They return south to gain warmer winter 
quarters along the forests of our South- Western Coast. 

It is. generally agreed upon amongst ethnologists, and anthro 
pologists, that the Laps are a very ancient race, one of the 
primitive people of the Old World. There is not a trace in 
their history, or tradition of a time, when they did not possess 
herds of domesticated reindeer. 

For the Laplanders, the mountaineers who subsist entirel) out 
of their reindeer herds, the reindeer supplies, meat, milk for 
the children and for making cheese, clothing, and transportation. 
Owing to the barren nature of the country and its arctic climate. 
the reindeer is not only the most valuable domeslic animal, but 
the only one that can live in such a region. In the summer it 
feeds on the wild grass and young shoots of the willow and 
birch, besides the reindeer moss found all over these Northern 
regions. In the winter its main supply of food consists of lich 
ens popularly called moss. It scrapes away the snow to obtain its 
favourite food. The hoof of the reindeer is marvellously adapt 
ed for getting over the snow and for swimming. It spreads ont 
and forms a snowshoe for their winter travelling and enables 
them to get very fast through the water -no other animals 
swim so high out of the water as the reindeer. His speed and 
endurance in hauling a sledge in winter is very remarkable. 
They have been known to do nineteen miles in an hour, and 
very long journeys at the rate of ninety miles a day. 

What is somewhat singular, as shewing the immense superiority 
of European and Asian civilization over American, is, that 
whilst the caribou or reindeer has been tamed and domesticated 
from time immemorial by the Laps and wandering tribes of 
Siberia, no attempt has ever been made to utilize the caribou in 
North America. At the discovery in 1497, all the northern 
part of the New Continent was found to be inhabited by a 
wholly uncivilized people. There was some culture further 
south, but it mainly belonged to an extinct race. 

Very interesting experiments have been made just recently 
in the transportation of domestic Lapland and Siberian reindeer, 
to which I shall briefly ,-efer. 

When man acts in this way, as a kind of minor Providence, 
and peoples continents and islands with new game animals, 
birds, and fishes, we all watch the experiment with the deepest 
interest. 

Science alone enables these great experiments to be success 
fully carried out. The most wonderful was the transportation 
of trout and salmon ova from England to New Zealand a 
magnificent success. The far off Island s barren streams have 
been turned into an Angler s Paradise, with lusty fish that run 
sometimes to twenty pounds. 

The varying hare (the blue hare of Scotland) was brought to 
Newfoundland some thirty years ago, and has now spread over 
the whole Island. It affords valuable food and employment for 
the Newfoundland fishermen in winter. The fecundit- ,f this 
hare has had one marked effect, in increasing the r, , er of 
predator) animals, especially the lynx until the ai f the 
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hare it was practically unknown, now, over 1000 are trapped 
every year. 

The desirability of introducing the domesticated reindeer into 
Alaska, Newfoundland and Labrador has been advocated for 
nearly half a century. It was carried out in Newfoundland in 
December, 1907, and for Alaska some years earlier. 

In both cases the force that effected this great philan 
thropic movement was the enthusiasm of individuals. In Alaska 
the late Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a medical missionary, was struck 
with the poverty and misery of the poor natives. Prior to the 
arrival of the Americans in their newly acquired territory, 
salmon had been enormously abundant, the run was so great 
that the Indian could always procure an abundant supply of 
food for the writer. Game also was plentiful. The Yankee 
salmon canneries soon put an end to this state of affairs, and 
the unfortunate natives were left in a chronic state of misery 
and semi-starvation. Jackson saw at once that the only real 
remedy for this unfortunate condition of affairs was the intro 
duction of domestic reindeer from Siberia. The official world, 
at Washington decried his scheme, as the project of a hair- 
brained enthusiast, but Jackson persevered; he lectured on the 
subject throughout the States, and managed to procure about 
$5,000 (a thousand pounds). Provided with this sum he went 
to Siberia and brought over a small herd with native Siberian 
drivers, and herders. It turned out a splendid success on one 
occasion the reindeer saved the lives of some hundreds of 
sealers, wrecked, and frozen in, near Behring Straits. It has 
carried the mails all through this Arctic region in winter, with a 
despatch and regularity never dreamt of before. As a final 
result the American Government spent some 90,000 in intro 
ducing reindeer. This has altered the whole condition of the 
poor natives ; nearly all of whom now own reindeer, that give 
them food, milk, clothing, and transportation. Fired by the ex 
ample of Jackson. Dr. Grenfell, C.M.G., well known in connection 
with the Royal Deep Sea Mission to Labrador, began a movement 
for supplying Labrador with domesticated reindeer from Lap 
land. He was ably supported by Sir W. MacGregor, G.C.M.G., 



the present Governor of Newfoundland. Last year His Excel 
lency made a very complete collection of the mosses and lichens 
of the great Labrador Peninsula and North East Newfoundland. 
These were sent to Kew, and definetely pronounced the true 
food of the reindeer. 

With the aid of the Canadian Government, and various 
benevolent individuals in the great Republic and Canada, 
Grenfell succeeded in raising $15,000 or about 3,000, stg. In 
September, Mr. Wood, Secretary of the Deep Sea Mission in 
London, visited Norway and Lapland and made a contract for 
a ship and a herd of 300 tame Lapland reindeer. Owing to 
various difficulties the steamer did not arrive in North East 
Newfoundland until December, 1907. Ice was on the coast, and 
there was great trouble in landing the herd, but after some had 
got away, and two or three were drowned they were safely landed, 
and by the last accounts are thriving wonderfully. The only 
trouble at present arises from the brutal Eskimo dogs, used by 
the settlers to haul sledges in the winter and get out their fire 
wood. Several times they have made savage attacks on the 
reindeer whilst they were employed drawing out timber on 
sledges from the interior. They injured one deer severely, but 
Grenfell managed to stitch up the wound and by the last 
accounts the beast has rcovered. To illustrate the fierce char 
acter of these mongrel dogs, every season they kill some one. 
Last year an Eskimo family, consisting of husband, wife, and 
two children, were making a journey in the middle of winter, to 
visit relatives on the coast. On the trip the man became weak 
from hunger, and could no longer control his team. The dogs 
turned upon the party, and killed and ate the whole family. I 
have always declared that these horrors should sound the death 
knell of the Eskimo dog. 

It will be a great act of humanity when this vicious monster is 
replaced by the valuable reindeer. The fifty bought by the 
Harmsworth Company did not succeed so well on account of 
heat last summer, and have been sent north to join the Grenfells 
herd at Port Anthony. D. W. P. 




A NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU SHOT NEAR THE RAILWAY TRACI 
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A Wilderness Paradise. 



From 




ONE OF THE STEAMERS OF THE TEMISKAMING NAVIGATION COMPANY 
WITH GUESTS ON A DAILY TRIP. 



HE call of the wild " is one that comes to the most 
well-regulated men at least once a year. It is 
echoed in the hearts of his family and his friends. 
It perhaps springs from that primitive desire to 
get close to Nature s heart away from the thral 
dom of business and the hustle and roar of the 
town or city back to where one can divest him 
self of studied conventions and be and act the real boy agair. 
Every year men and women leave luxurious homes and hie 




them away to the woods to spend a few weeks in the joy of 
roughing it without thought of social or commercial exactions. 
They reap their reward in the form of renewed vigor, and 
return tanned and happy, with an added zest for work. 

In the springtime this longing makes itself felt, and mentally 
one formulates plans for the summer vacation. As the years 
roll by and the country becomes more and more settled, the 
question where to go becomes harder and harder to decide. 
The great wish is to get out in the wilderness, but of necessity it 
must be a spot out of the range of civilization, but within easy 
striking distance of commercial centres. In this connection 
there is no spot on this continent which occupies such a com 
manding position of "splendid isolation" as the Kipawa and 
Temiskaming Lake District. Here is a virgin wild, easy of 
access, in the heart of New Ontario, and skirting the wilder 
portion of the good old Province of Quebec. It is a district of 
magnificent water stretches, virtually teeming with fish, while its 
forests are yet alive with game of every variety from the part 
ridge to the stately moose. It is a district rich in the lore and 
the legend of the Redman, and its rivers and lakes bear the 
soft-sounding names of the Objiway tongue. Apart from the 
rugged beauty of the scenery the chief charm of the district for 
many will be in the fact that man has not placed his despoiling 
hand upon it. It is a section where a man virtually steps 
from a train at the terminus of civilization and walks direct into 
a wilderness! such a riot of flowers! such a majesty of forest 



Rod and Gun" in Canada. 

and such an intertwining of placid lakes and beauti 
ful rivers. It is as if Nature moulded it in th 
superlative degree. 

The Kipawa and Temiskaming district forms a 
section of the Laurentian range and its altitude 
ensures that clarified air which brings strength to 
weak lungs and soothing to tired nerves. The 
atmosphere is everywhere redolent with the gratefu 
perfume of the balsam and the fir, and over all the^e 
is a grandeur of beauty that is an inspiration tc 
contentment. 

The Kipawa and Temiskaming Lake district 
which comprises some thousands of square miles ol 
primeval wild, is bounded on the south by the 
Ottawa river, on the west by Lake Temiskaming, 
which is really an expanse of the same river, and on 
the north by the Ottawa river. It lies north of Lake 
Ontario, and due north of Buffalo. Temiskaming 
station is the rail-end of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way branch line from Malta wa, and the trip frcm 
the latter place carries one through forty miles of as 
picturesque country as could well be imagined 
Temiskaming station is situated on the south end 
of the famed Lake of Temiskaming, a magnificent 
body of water from one to seven miles wide, and extending 
north for a distance of fully seventy-six miles, navigable by the 
largest steamers. During the summer season daily trips are 
made over the lake by the commodious steamers of the Temis 
kaming Navigation Company, the starting point of which is at 
Temiskaming station. Of the beauty of the scenery along the 
shores of Lake Temiskaming a volume might be written, and 
the brush of the greatest artist would fall short of doing it 
justice. On every side there is something to delight the eye. 
and all along, as a background, lie the verdure-clad Laurentian 
Hills. 

A short distance from Temiskaming station in the heart of 
beautiful grounds overlooking the lake towards the Quebec 
shore is the Bellevue Hotel, commodious and modern in all its 
equipment, electrically lighted throughout, with the latest plumb 
ing, and with a supply of pure spring water piped some thou 
sands of feet from the Laurentian Hills. It forms an ideal spot 
from which to organize outing parties into this northern paradise. 
Here may be obtained the necessary equipment in the way ot 
guides, canoes, boats and outfits to enjoy all the pleasures of 
hunting or fishing expeditions. Billiard rooms and tennis lawn 
for recreation if you wish, but the woods, the streams and the 
lakes are the most popular attractions for Bellevue guests. 
Near the Hotel, and sunounding the grounds, are a number of 
cottages suitable for families. The Bellevue Hotel is the one 
modern touch in this natural wilderness, and finds great favor 
with tourists. 

In the numerous rivers and streams adjacent to Temiskaming 
station are to be obtained 






d a variety of fish calculated to delight 
the hearts of the most devoted of the followers of Izaak Walton. 
b lack bass and maskinonge are among the rewards 
of the ,.thfu angler, while there are innumerable trout streams 
within easy distance of the Bellevue. Among the r a , tre , 
offered to guests at the Bellevue is the opportunity of 
mg by boat to a nearby lake, pitching stakes ar 
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several days under canvas in fishing and hunting. 
The campers boats are usually towed up to the de 
sired destination by gasoline launches run in con 
nection with the hotel. Of the famed trout fishing 

o 

streams, from which have emanated many famous 
tales of piscatorial prowess, may be mentioned Obi- 
mik Creek, Emerald Lake, Greene Lake, Hart Lake 
and the Obashing Lakes. 

The Kipawa Lake District is renowned as the 
home of large moose, and North Temiskaming 
station is also regarded as a great moose country, 
but little frequented by hunters as yet. Good game 
of other species may also be encountered, and but 
recently three black bears were killed within a few 
miles of the Bellevue Hotel. 

To the tourist making his first trip to Canada, 
and whose curiosity has been aroused by the lure of 
the richness of the far-famed Cobalt Silver Camp, is 
offered the opportunity of rounding off his vacation 
by a flying visit to this Northern Eldorado. A de 
lightful trip from Temiskaming station on a palatial 
steamer lands the traveller at Haileybury, which is 
uithin fifteen minutes railway ride from Cobalt 
City. 



the notes under the portrait of Hon. J. C. 
Crosbie, page IJ, thirteen lines down, it rends man 
ager of the Newfoundland Produce Company for the 
i&gt;ast fourteen years." Jt should hare ? ead " for the 
f&gt;ast fire vears." 







GUESTS ON THE VERANDAH OF THE BELLEVUE, TEMISKAMING. 




I ll ota by Jo in J. Shortall. 

S.S. LAKE CHAMPLAIN ON THE RE1D-NFLD. CD s. DRY DOCK. 








AFTER A DAY ON THE BARRENS. 



DRAW BRIDGE, MAIN RIVER, NEWFOUNDLAND. 



Photos by II h raser. 
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The Bird Which Sang Outside. " In the Wake of the Setting Sun. 



[THE i8th of June, the " Feast of the Sacred Heart," the 
ceremonial of which is observed in this wonderful " St. John s 
of Ours," with a magnificence rivalling other and more distingu 
ished churches, seemed singularly lovely and more impressive 
this year. We have had a most depressing season ; while other 
places were revelling in sunshine and flowers, we were blockaded 
with ice in which great ships were held captive for days. All at 
once the mystic gloom of the wierd and solemn scene changed, 
and as if by magic, we have balmy breezes and a verdant coun 
tryside ! So on the " Feast of the Sacred Heart" at the Bene 
diction, which closed the ceremonial of the " Forty Hours 
Adoration" the casement opposite the writer was open, the 
splendours of a June sunset illumined nay, rather seemed to 
sanctify the whole edifice, already radiant in lights and flowers 
and the glories of the " Lord of Hosts." But the incident which 
touched me most, was the voice of a bird outside the casement, 
its melody mingling with the prayers and praise inside !] 

The organ peal d, the " Tantum" rose 

In all its mystic strains 
Before such music, Hell itself 

Must cease its gnawing pains ! 
We know the angels join d therein 

From out God s portals wide, 
But the sweetest sound o er that great throng 

Was the bird that sang outside ! 

The mute appeal the tender song, 

Seem d tribute to the " Throne" ! 
So simply pure the notes arose 

In language, all its own ! 
The altar glow d in flow rs and lights 

And sunset s crimson tide, 
But the balm, the peace, the mute appeal 

Was the voice that sang outside ! 
June" iSth, 1909. E. C. 



By James Carter. 






Returning from the Seal Fishery S.S. Newfoundland towing the S.S. 
Neptune to port disabled. Photo by H. Fraser. 



SHERIFF JAMES CARTER, AUTHOR. 

FT is plain, moreover, that wherever he passed he (Sheriff 
Carter) had a keen and thoughtful eye for what was 
going on : and the descriptions are fluent, agreeably written 
and fully packed with varied observations of the ways of men 
and the look of cities in different parts of the world. Thel 
volume should be interesting reading to all sorts of readers. . ." 
This extract from the Scotsman indicates the tone in which 
the leading literary critics of the Old Country have received 
Sheriff Carter s latest book " In the Wake of the Setting Sun." 
The Sheriff is an old and experienced traveller : on this trip he 
went fully equipped to make the very best use of his experi 
ences and the result is embodied in this very interesting volume. 
He started from Newfoundland in March, 1907, a season that 
was more than unusually rough and stormy even for March, in 
this country, and in a few days he was among the gorgeous 
semi-tropical scenes of Los Angelos with its miles of rose-bushes 
in full bloom, its flower gardens, orchards and magnificent 
foliage at the zenith of their leafy profusion. Thence to Cali 
fornia, to Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Pekin, Canton, 
Singapore, Penang, Ceylon, Aden, through the Suez Canal, 
Gibraltar, the Bay of Biscay, England, thence to Newfoundland. 
Those Eastern Cities are always fascinating but they possess a 
peculiar interest for us now in view of late developments in the 
( &gt;rient. The Sheriff has something interesting to say of every 
place visited, and in many cases his descriptions are very- 
graphic. We can strongly recommend this book to our readers, 
as one that will well repay a careful perusal. It is on sale at 
all the local booksellers, price $2.00. It is peculiar to note 
t nat of all the places visited, though every one of them was 
p-obably more wealthy and more highly favoured by nature 
still he saw no place he liked better than Home Sweet Home 
and it is with more than ordinary gusto that he quotes this 
expressive qu at rail. 

Sr Newfoundland and Cape Shore men, and men of Gloucester - mn . 
With ye I ve trawled o er many banks and sailed the compa- 
I ve ate with ye and bunked with ye, and watched with ye all , 
And better shipmates than ye inert I never hope to seer 
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The Latest Type of Sealing Steamers, 



THE S.S. Florizel which was built 
for the Red Cross Line by C. 
Cornell & Co.. Ltd., of Glasgow, and 
launched in January last, marks a 
new departure in the line of ship 
building, she being specially construct 
ed to combat heavy ice at the seal 
fishery, and such as are frequently en 
countered in winter time at the en 
trance of St. John s. After the seal 
fishery is over she is made ready for 
freight and passenger traffic between 
this port, Halifax, N. S., and New 
York. Her bows are so constructed 
and reinforced as to enable her to 
easily ride and crush whatever ice she 
may come in contact with on her trips, 
and she will, therefore, be able to 
avoid maiiy delays that have occurred 
to ships in the past making voyages 
to this port during the winter and 
spring seasons. 

The Florizel is a steel screw vessel, with a gross tonnage of 
3,500 tons. Her total length is 306 feet, with a beam 43 feet, 
and 29^ feet deep. She is schooner rigged and has a speed 
of 14 knots. Captain Joseph Clark, an old and experienced 
navigator, is in command of the new ship while in the freight 
and passenger business and he has under him a crew of fifty 
me-n. She has accommodation for 150 first class and 100 
second class passengers. Captain A. Kean took charge of her 
at the ice fields the past spring and brought in the heaviest 
load of seals 30,488, valued at $54,060.38. 

THE S.S. Bellaventure was built 
entirely by D. VV. Henderson 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, for Messrs. A. 
Harvey & Co., and her dimensions 
are as follows : Length over all, 252.8 ; 
length between perpendiculars, 240.6; 
breadth of hold, 35.6 ; depth of hold, 
i6.n ; mean draft in ballast, 17.10; 
total water ballast, 13.31 ; speed in 
ballast, 13^ knots; consumption of 
coal, 13 knots, 30 tons daily ; con 
sumption of coal, 10 knots, 13 tons 
daily ; tripple expansion engines, 22^ 
inches, 37 inches, and 61 inches cyl 
inders with 32 inch trough and a work 
ing capacity of 180 Ibs., with a 2,000 
indicator ; two boilers, 14.0 and 11.9; 
gross tonnage, 1,132.9; nett tonnage, 
446.98; dead weight, 1,325.0; total 
bunking capacity, 292 tons. 

In the forecastle there is accommc- 
dation for 15 seamen, steam heated 
and electric lighted. The saloon and 




THE s.s. " FLORIZEL" MESSRS. BOWRING BROTHERS MAMMOTH SEALING STEAMER, 



The ships interior fittings are elaborate and of the latest ap 
proved style, and besides, has spacious promenade decks, hand 
somely appointed dining rooms, and lounging and smoking 
rooms. The staterooms are commodious and well ventilated, 
those on the upper deck having windows instead of portholes 
opening on the decks. The inside staterooms are well ventilated 
by means of skylights. Bilge keels, to prevent rolling, submarine 
bells, searchlights and wireless telegraphy are all a part of the 
new ship s equipment. Opposite page 24 you will see the Red 
Cross Company s passage rates, etc. 




Photo by W. Quinn. 

THE S.S. 



BFLLAVENTURE" LEAVING FOR THE SEAL FISHERY. 



officers quarters are situated underneath the bridge, and are a powerful searchlight, whicl. will enable the captain f&gt; pic 

handsomely fitted up. The saloon can accommodate 10 persons, men off the ice. Messrs. Harvey & 

and attached thereto are five staterooms, each to accom nodate on their enterprise in inmHucing this type c 

two persons When the steamer is at the seal fishery the sealers commenced with the building of 

will occupy the " tween deck" section which, appart from being Capt. J. Knee took charge of the 

h~*K&gt;A if eimated at either side of the boilers. She is fitted with and brought in 26,758 seals, valu 
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Reproduced by James Vey. 

THE SEALING STEAMER "ADVENTURE," BUILT IN 1905. 





v- 1CHERG NUMEROUSLY MET AT THE SEAL HUNT. 
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A Tourist Experience and a Memory of Old 

St. Bonaventure s* 



By Rev. Jno. O Reilly, D.Ph., D.D. 

HIS Spring your correspondent made a. trip by rail 
and steam along the St. John River in the Pro 
vince of New Brunswick. This river is aptly called 
the Rhine of Canada. The passenger steamer was 
large enough for a few hundred persons, and a 
journey along a smooth broad river, for six or 
eight miles, introduces one to a great variety of 
land and water scenery. Here we may say that 
the grandeur of Newfoundland scenery is in its 



narvtllous cimbination of bays and indraughts, which mirror 
orth the varied outlines of the shore. 




THE HU.MBER RIVER. 

On the St. John River the scenes are of forest and field, with 
a great broad stream dividing the face of a level country for 
many miles. Near St. John, where the river flows through a 
rocky gorge into the bay, and where a colossal railway bridge 
spans the space, one is reminded of some of those wild dashing 
cascades on the Humber or Exploits, or some other Newfound 
land water-course. Going by train through that part of New 
Brunswick, there is an impression of extensive and changing 
country. Fields give place to praries, and then the forest inter 
venes ; anon a clear open brown space, sentinelled with bowl- 
:Iers, rolls away to a distant horizon. The evening sun pours 
i flood of rich light over the land, and all is turned by its magi- 
:al power into purple, silver and gold. Such views, too, will be 
net by the railway traveller in Newfoundland, notably in that 
vestern territory which is dominated by the sturdy Topsails. 
I here the prarie land rolls away like the sea, and white rocks 
md sometimes caribou give to the outlook on brown heath a 
ertain diversity of colour. 



We pass a few hours at Fredericton, the official capital of New 
Brunswick. This town rejoices in great groves of trees, planted 
for decorative and health purposes. Above it towers the dome 
of its House of Assembly. It is also a training centre for the 
military, and has many fine public buildings including a grace 
ful church and convent schools. 

From Fredericton we took, by steamer, our journey towards a 
village bearing an old Indian name of Oromocto. There were 
some Italians there, and I had been invited by the Pastor- 
Rev. Father Carleton to speak to the Italians in their native 
tongue. Now, at this point I may introduce my memory of 
St. Bonaventure s, and you will admit it to be a dramatic coinci 
dence in every sense of the word. 

The students of St. Bonaventure played a piece (dealing with 
Irish life) on the stage of St. Patrick s Hall, St. John s, some 
time in the early eighties of the nineteenth century of course. 
Amongst those who took part in it were Messrs. (Rev.) W. 
McCarthy, Wm. Collins, M. O Toole, Wm. Hogan, H. Clinton, 
and yours sincerely the writer of this humble but veracious 
sketch. 

The " persons" of the play were Major Lookout, Teddy 
O Neil, Augustus Belhaven ; Squire Hilton and Duke Hilton 
(by Mr. C. Renouf). Father Carleton, speaking of this very 
play, told me that it had been written years ago by his brother 
Judge Carleton who is now in active official duty in the 
Province of New Bruswick. Judge Carleton was then a young 
lawyer, and for a lawyer made an unlawyer-like bargain, for he 
sold a most brilliant dramatic composition for a few dollars to 
an inevitable American company. This company turned the 
Judge s literature into a good speculation, for the play has been 
staged all over the United States, Canada and Newfoundland. 
It was cleverly referred to in the Jubilee No. of the Adelphio.ii, 
by some correspondent who very ably and pleasantly described 
that period ( 80 to 85) in the history of the College. It was 
therefore a revelation to me to hear, concerning this play, from 
Rev. Father Carleton, the brother of its composer ; and it was 
no less a revelation to him, when he was told that the person 
who represented Augustus Belhaven, when the piece was staged 
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in Newfoundland, was then seated in his carriage, and with him 
enjoying the varied landscape of New Brunswick s wondrous 
river. 

Old St. Bonaventure s boys, who remember the play, will be 
pleased to know that its composer (Judge Carleton) still lives 
in New Brunswick a prominent official, a brilliant lecturer, and 
in former times Editor of the well-known Catholic paper The 
New Freeman in which many Newfoundland notes have been 
published by one who need not be further referred to in this 
sketch. Also, in giving a Temperance Discourse in St. Malachi 
Hall, St. John, your correspondent was the recipient of a vote 
of thanks proposed by Mr. Miles Agur, who had himself taken 
also the illustrious part of Belhaven when the piece was played 
by the boys in St. John. 

All this seemed to me sufficiently dramatic for THE NEW 
FOUNDLAND QUARTERLY. I had not thought of the writer of 
our old St. Bonaventure s play as one I should meet after many 
years, in a then distant scene " mid the sunlight and shadow 
of Canadian pines." This play is an ideal one for college 
students. Mr. Harry Bradshaw helped in its arrangement at 
the time, and Mr. J. Bennett was our leading musician. 

Having finished our mission amongst the Italians of Oromocot 
we go on board a steamer to return to St. John. And after all, 
the best advertisement a tourist country can have is its steamers 
and railways, though literature is essential too. Of late many 
beautiful compositions in pleasing verse and in prose, which has 
all the soul of poetry, have appeared in your periodical. 

It is indeed a proof of the power of writing to see the ordin 
ary surroundings of a Newfoundland salmon lake its rocks 
and brushwood, and sungilded waves, and purple heather, repro 
duced in a series of pen pictures by a local Newfoundland writer, 
whose compositions have recently added classic grace to THE 
NEWFOUNDLAND QUARTERLY. He not only gives the subject, 
but the philosophy thereof. 

This correspondent especially mentioned the fishing resources 
of the North of Ireland. I knew, in Rome, a student now 
Rev. Father McDwyer. He had a perfect enthusiasm for 
salmon fishing; would talk angling for hours; and he was a 
native of Donegal " land of the mountain and the flood." He 
too, like your gifted correspondent of a former issue, was one 
who caught the inspiration of the North. He was every inch 
a \Valtonian the most popular man in the college. 

In speaking of tourist literature, we must take some excep 
tion to a certain class of literary writers, who not having any 
knowledge of a country more than Count Small took, will 
describe" it in American magazines after mayhap a ten days 
tour. When clever writers resident in the country, and 
acquainted with its affairs for years write of it in a local or 
foreign press, they deserve well of the land ; but really when 
persons who have no more than a week s holiday to study the 
subject undertake to enlighten the nations from the depths of 
their own emptiness with which like Dante s wolf they are full 
then we may really complain. And in good truth the worst 
and most infamous maligners of the place are precisely unknown 
tourists, who will fill more pages of drivel than they ever spent 
days on the country s soil. We do not wish to speak unkindly 
of these people, but it is by such that a false idea of things 
is presented to the public. And they are of the unknown kind 
invisible, and all the more mischievous, because so utterly 
unknown. 




Sonnet 

To " Our Lady of the Fjords. 




N June 24th, 1905, the festival of St. John th 
B.iptist : and the 4081(1 anniversary of the di: 
co very of Newfoundland by Cabot (24th Junt 
1497), a beautiful and wondrous Iceberg, s 
a Statue of the Blessed Virgin, appeared off " Th 
Narrows" of St. John s. The day on which th 
Iceberg appeared was also the very day on \\hic: 
the Newly appointed first Archbishop, the Most Rev. M. I 
Howley, received (he investiture of the Pallium, as metropolita-J 
of the Newly Created Ecclesiastical Province of Newfoundland! 

Hail Crystal Virgin, from the frozen fjords 

Where far-off Greenland s gelid glaciers gleen* 
O er Ocean s bosom soaring, cool, serene; 

Not famed Carrara s purest vein affords 

Such sparkling brilliance, as. mid countless hordes 
Of spotless glist ning bergs thou reignest Queen : 
In all the glory of thy opal sheen : 

A Shimmering Shrine; Our bright Atlantic Lourdes . 

We hail thee, dual patront, with acclaim, 

Thou standest guardian o er our Island home. 

To-day, four cycles since, our rock-bound strand. 
First Cabot saw: and gave the Baptist s name: 
To-day we clothe with Pallium from Rome. 
The first Archbishop of our Newfoundland ! 

t M. F. H 

* This is a local word used by our fishermen to signify the peculia 
reflecting of a bright halo by the icefields. 

tSt. John the Baptist is the first Patron of our Cathedral Th 
Immaculate Virgin is the second. 






"OUR LADY OF THE FJORDS." 



Piscatorial Pencilings at Crystal and Platte Lakes. 



By L. F. Brown, New York. 



GREYGOWNS. 



Oh, here s to escape from a dishwashing life, 

For a shoie meal at Crystal or Platte ! 
Out in God s great dining-room, husband and wife, 

Kach wearing a ten-cent hat, 
Smelling coffee, and smoke from the luncheon fire, 

And so happy they really seem 
To be rather afraid that they will wake up 

And find it all only a dream. 

Beinie Rhymes. 

O FAR the writer has fried fish over an open-air 
fire fifty-four times during this year s visit to this 
angling region ; and during over half those open- 
air meals under the big trees, with the crystal 
voice of Glen Rhoda cascade or the whispers of 
winds sighing through the fragrant branches of 
solemn pines while the lake shimmered, some 
lighted woman in the party would repeat the trite but always 
IB fact that " it is not all of fishing to fish." This is especially 
ic at these Frankfort lakes of Michigan. 

I have eaten pompano amid orange groves along Sarasota 
y in Florida, and caribou steaks with roasted trout beside the 
rce de la Plain salmon pool of Harry s River in Newfoundland, 
i have had Indians serve delicious sea-trout and white fish at 
nps in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and Vancouver Island. 
t I never relished food more than Platte River Brook trout or 




Crystal Lake perch, eaten with two or three married couples at 
Sunlight Beach, on the west shore of Little Platte Lake, or up 
near Dunn s cottage on the north shore at Crystal. And how 
the women enjoy those rough meals, cooked and served by a 
man ! It seems so odd to them not to be obliged to cook, and 
to just eat, look, listen and be happy. 

Myriads of husbands, " good, easy men," plod along in life s 
dull round, not dreaming that they stand over domestic 
volcanoes. The perpetual grind of kitchen and chamber work, 
of washing foul clothing, ironing it, of baking and mending, 
sweeping, cleaning house, and playing dull Joan to a common 
place man s Darby, brings sullen rebellion and dangerous 
thoughts to much more than half the wives. No wonder that so 
many people are sure that marriage is a failure, and say that 
divorce and alimony, nervous mania and secret heart tragedies 
grow more and more common ; that women want something 
more than a chance to slave for men who pay them with poor 
clothes, cheap meals, squalid or loveless homes, and t&gt;ink such 
wives have no real wish for something better than skimming 
milk, churning, peeling and cooking potatoes, and planning 
how, from the scanty allowance, they may save enough silver to 
buy a cheap gown. 

One average woman is better than about twenty average men, 
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but the average men benefit by that. Yet the wife has a vein 
of the poetical and romantic in her that hungers for an outing 
by flood or fell, and may even own a soul that occasionally 
wants some better food than that supplied by patching a 
husband s trousers. 

Shall I ever forget the wistful effort, by an unhappy wife, to 
enjoy a dreamy Indian summer day here at Crystal ? That 
was almost twenty years ago ; even then the writer was old and 
gray, but forgot his feeble health in watching that woman s 
sorrow. She had left home with her child for a day, hoping 
for a day of joy, denied to her by her husband. And as all 
things are dark to sorrow, the light, crisp air, flame of autumn 
colors, and loveliness, seemed sad to her. And she asked me 
with resentment : 

Sir, why should a girl not be educated to do something that 
would earn her a decent living, and not feel it necessary to 
marry the first man who may condescend to throw her his 
pocket handkerchief?" 

But at Crystal and Platte we find dozens of wise and loving 
men and happy wives. It has been our privilege to meet and 
even entertain some of them with a noonday luncheon of fried 
fish on shore, where the peerless cloud frescoes of the skies, 
and the leaf-shadows dancing over our earth table furnished 
grateful change for the gray-gowns. And how they have 
reveled in it ! 

A typical lunch was eaten at Birch Point, on Big Platte. 
Two husbands and wives were my guests there. Those wise 
men were at the lake for an outing to improve their own heatlh. 
I half wondered if they fully realized how the sanitation of the 
Platte woods and waters was bringing health to their helpmeets ! 
Both women were charming; neither was a Venus, but rather a 
Diana. Hebe or Juno, and each sat on a log and demurely tried 
to realize that a man was going to cook a meal for her. Some 
thing of kindly derision mingled with their amusement over this 
new experience. One of tnem, her eyes and face full of laugh 
ter, noted the absence of a table and cloth; and the shore 
echoed with her laughter as I found a weather-beaten board 
three feet long and a foot wide, and said : "This will be our 
table." 

And where is the table cloth?" asked the other woman, 
voice and face full of mischief. 

" Here," I replied, tearing a foot wide strip from a newspaper, 
and putting a pebble on it to keep the wind from blow ing it 
away. And how those women laughed ! How they entered 
into the spirit that joys in the makeshifts of the " camp," and 
shrieked their glee to see me scramble eggs with a freshly 
broken birch twig ! Every primitive feature of preparing that 
meal brought a shower of more amused smiles and dimples. It 
was not easy to keep them from helping. 

" My ! how hungry that frying bacon and the fish make me ! 
M-m-m ! Real and famous brand of coffee ! Wonder if you 
do know how to roast potatoes with their jackets on out here in 
an open fire. So you want me to sit on the ground and drink 
coffee from one of these tin cups! How Jolly! And how 
ridiculous ! And what fun ! How did you manage to make 
such good coffee anyhow ; best I have had in years ! And 
fried bass! Don t you want a job as a cook? Awfully good 
bread ! Did you bake it ? And who taught you that freshly 
pittted raw cherries make such delicious sauce, with sugar?" 
But they vowed that the meal was a " howling success," and 
just about the best one of their lives. And when I furnished 
them with Bill Thompson as a guide to row them while each 
held a fishing rod baited with a big minnow, and they knew 



that a real big fish might bite either hook at any moment, their 
happiness was complete. And their husbands asked me to join 
them in another shore lunch as their guest. 

That second meal was eaten on the shore of Round Pond, 
and maybe those women did not make my little " spread " seem 
cheap ! And each told me how her husband was spoiling her, 
taking her out rowing, and everybody was improving in health, 
and it was all so perfectly lovely ! As one of those men told 
me: "It takes so little to make a woman really happy! 

Does it? Hardly! It took Platte, and Platte is very much ! 
So little? Into their lives had come such a change of envir 
onment, so much of novelty, unexpectedness, every wave and 
whitecap, eddy, wild bird and flower waking to keener percep 
tions, and sharpening the senses, mental fog dispelled. They 
were getting untraceable cosciousness of the ordered pulses of 
the world. How ample and roomy: how vaiied and living. 
Those women felt all this; but describe it? No! As well try 
to weigh the fire or net the wind. Could we call back the dark 
grandeur of th.it majestic thunderstorm, and restore to it the 
silvery raindrops that filled the wide air? Could we gather the 
bees at noonday and put them all in their home in that hemlock 
tree? Neither could we disclose the loveliness of all those far- 
curving shores by gathering an armful of twigs, nor show the 
gusty sweetness living, miles wide, over all the surface of that 
lake, by dipping up a handful of its water ! 

It was my privilege to pilot those two "old " married coupler 
on their first trip down the silent, swift lo-.ver Platte stream, and 
to watch their enjoyment. I especially noted the quiet, deep 
admiration for it all, of one of those women, and her silent. 
even reverent grasp of the loveliness reigning in and along that 
wooded, pellucid little river, the view appearing around each 
bend so perfect, yet each so different from the others . I re 
called Moore s lines, about music for here was music of the 
eyes : 

" "Tis I that mingle in one lich measuie, 
The past, the present and future of pleasure ; 
While memory links the tone that is gone 
With the svveeter tone that s yet in the ear, 
And hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is near." 

There were vUtas where the sunshine filtering through foliage 
fell in splotches on that living water, and transfigured the spot 
with a beauty that seemed scarcely of earth, making everv 
square foot of the river a Golconda of sight. I iee iTall \ct. 
how the mystery of distance makes the shape of each leaf and: 
tuig melt into the mystery of the banks and masses of foliae. 
Who can describe the tender, subtle changes fore\ er working 
in that penetralia, light within light, shadow over shadow the 
exquisite pageant stretching away in intangible bein&lt;* ? Here 
parts of the river have oveiflowed into the woods and make 
lagoons where the water has limpidly gone to sleep where in soft 
depths of glooms under the great trees. Silence and Twilight 
keep their noonday watch, and all the cheated hours sine 
vespers. Ins flowers star the shores with blue, and creann 
wax- ike blossoms of water-lilies invite a fair hand to pluck them 
as they seem to be alive and challenging her admiratin 
While they smile from the water below, an ea 
dry stub, and kingfishers, with rattling cries, 

" 






on 

flutte 
" 



But never mind. Why should we rave about " perfectly 
beautiful Nature or the women who are the last touch of tie 
divine m nature ? \\ e have fished over three moc 
fish three months more, before we sit at the des y "? 

and "tackle" the papers already piled on it \ k 

ends with a rainstorm that makes me hand m 
that woman while I get a drenching and a i 
that will make me miserable for a week. 
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CAPE RACE. 

HIS Headland is not only the most important, and 
remarkable point on the coast of Newfoundland, 
but I think it may be safely said to be the most 
important point on the face of the Globe. It is 
situated in Lat. N. 46 39 24", and in Longt. W. 
from Greenwich 53 04 20". A glance at the 
map will show that it stands out right in the mid 
dle of the Atlantic Ocean, being a sort of "half 
way station" on the great trans-oceanic highway 
tween Liverpool and New York; Newfoundland itself being 
t inappropriately called " The stepping stone between the Old 
d New Worlds." Cape Race is situated at about one-third 
the distance, or about one thousand miles from New York 
d two thousand miles from Liverpool. It is the objective 
int of all outward and inward-bound steamers. Having 
lade" or located this point, they set or readjust their course 
New York or Liverpool, as the case may be. At the present 
le there is a Marconi wireless telegraph station at the Cape, 
1 vessels are daily signalled some hundred or more miles off. 
is wonderful invention enables the steamers to get their point 
departure without venturing too near the land, amid the 
igerous floating archipelago of ice-bergs. Now all this may 
&gt;ear merely as a display of Geographical knowledge and as 
levant to our special purpose which is Name-Lore: but I 
ild say that, though my principal object in these notes is 
le-lore, still I wish also to give all the interesting informa- 
at my command concerning the places mentioned. More- 
r it will be seen that the above remarks are not irrelevant, 
:he prominent position of Cape Race is precisely that to 
:h it owes its name. Judge Prowse (History, p. 10) consid- 
:hat the name is Italian. He says, " Raso ... it means 
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" shaved, cut off, an excellent description of the famous head 
land. The English word razor is from the same source. . . . 
The A"/&gt;^map (1502) is the earliest to contain a name that 
" has survived ... its Capo Raso is distinctly Italian, although 
" the map was probably made Portugal." I agree with the 
learned Historian as far as the root-word which is the base and 
foundation of the name, though I must differ from him as to 
both the source and application of the term. The name is 
undoubtedly of Breton origin, and the application of the term 
radere, rasum (to shave) applies not to the appearance or forma 
tion of the land, but to the sailing of the vessels so close to the 
point that they are said to shave it. A photo of the Cape is 
prefixed to this article, from which it will be seen that there is 
nothing in its contour or formation to suggest shaving or cutting 
off. The Cape was called by the Bretons Cap. Ratz or Raz. 
Cartier(i536) calls it Cap. de Raze; Whitbourne, Cape Derasse. 
It is a common name among the Breton fisherman for any pro 
minent Cape which ends a certain coast-line, and which has to 
be rounded Q* doubled, so as to give a free wind " Doubler le 
Raz" or " Passer ait Rah de" or "faire la raze du Cap" These 
are all different ways of expressing the same idea. It means to 
pass so close to the land as almost to graze it or shave it. Hence 
I admit that it is derived from raser to shave, but it does not 
mean to cut off any portion of the land, but to sail quite close 
under it. I consider the name 



CAPE RAY 

to have the same meaning, as the Bretons sometimes called it 
Cap de Rah, pronounced as our word raw. 

All this would go to show that the name was originally given 
by the Bretons, and that the name on the Italian and Spanish 
maps is only copied from the Breton original; and often very 
falsely and absurdly copied, showing that they did not under 
stand the meaning of it. Thus for instance on some Italian 
maps* it is called Capo Rosso or Red Cape! 

But now to prove historically that the Bretons gave the 
name. I showed in Article III. that it is most probable that 
both the Breton and Basque fishermen were here on our coasts 
prior to Cabot s time. Whether this be admitted or not, it is 
certain that at a very early period the Bretons frequented our 
Eastern and Southern Coasts, and left their impress indelibly 
marked upon our coves, harbours, and headlands. It was a 
constant custom of theirs, as indeed of all discoverers, to sive 

o 

to the lands newly found, the names of the old land left behind. 
So then on the Coast of Brittany the most westerly point is 
called Cap Raz, or the Raz de Sein. 

The idea of Cap Raz is inseparably connected in the mind of 
the Breton with the 

BAIE DES TREPASSES, 

the Bay of the departed souls. Hence we find this name, 
corrupted into 
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TREPAS- 

given by the Bretons to the large Bay of which Cape Race 
forms the Eastern Headland and Cape Pine the Western. " On 
" the Coast Brittany where Cap Raz stands out westward into 
" the ocean, there is the Bay of Souls, (trepasses,) the launch- 
" ing place where the departed spirits sail off across the sea." 
v Murray s Mythology, p. 350). "Standing on the summit of 
this headland," says Reclus (Geographic Universelle), "no less 
" than 262 feet above the sea, we are not beyond rhe reach of the 
" spray, and the ground is felt to shake beneath our feet. I he 
" waves dash into the Enfer (Hell-mouth) of Plogoff, at its foot, 
" creating a sound like thunder and at the neighboring 

" BAY OF TREPASSE 

" the superstitious mariner fancies he hears the voices of the 
" drowned, rising above the howling storm and the roar of 
the waves." 

The early Bretons, no doubt, wished to bring these Old-World 
traditions along with them and to engraft them upon the rather 
uncongenial shores of the New World. 

Immediately inside Cape Race is a bay or inlet called 

BISCAY BAY. 

This, too, is another evidence of Breton nomenclature. As with 
all coastal inhabitants, the great ocean, on whose boundless 
expanse they look every day of their lives since the dawn of 
memory ; whose great rolling billows ever surge in upon their 
shores, becomes a living portion of their existence, twines itself 
into their thoughts and dreams, nay ! their very lives. It is 
the field of their daily labours, the theme of their traditions ; 
the scene of their marine tragedies, such was to the Bretons the 
mighty Gulf ot Gascony the " Bay of Biscay O ! There may 
not have been much in the appearance of the new land to 
remind them of this Great Bight of the ocean, though the strong 
currents which sweep around Cape Race may well have brought 
to their recollection the Great Rennel Current. At all events it 
is but natural that, as they wished to resuscitate the names of 
their towns and capes, in the New World so also they desired 
to perpetuate the name of their own Great Bay. Otherwise 
there is nothing in the little inlet of Biscay Bay near Trepassey 
(which is about three miles wide), to recall the great Sinus 
Aquitanicus, which opens its wide jaws to a distance of 400 
miles, between Cape Ortegal and Cap Raz. At Biscay Bay 
near Trepassey there is a delightful Bathing Beach ; the only 
one on the east side of the Island, or within any reasonable 
distance of St. John s. This Beach is about a mile and a half 
wide. It is composed of a velvetty sand, of a blueish green 
colour. It slopes out gradually at an angle of scarcely a foot in 
a hundred, and extends nearly a quarter of a mile seaward. A 
glorious rolling surf pours in upon it, and it is a most ideal 
place for bathing and for children to disport on, and build their 
sand mounds. The bay is surrounded by most charming 
scenery and by delightful grassy dunes, covered with sweet 
smelling hay and bright coloured wild flowers. One of the 
finest salmon rivers in the country flows into it. All this 
Nature s Paradise is within about sixty miles of St. John s 
(about an hour and a half s run on an ordinary railway) and 
yet it is as unknown to the people of St. John s as if it were in 
the center of Africa ! 

If for no other purpose than to open up this magnificent 
watering place alone, I would advocate a Railway to Trepassey 
which would take in Biscay Bay in its course. I believe that if 
this place were put in connection with the capital and a com 
modious hotel and sanitorium erected there, the passenger traffic 



alone would ensure a paying revenue. No more pleasant spot 
could be selected to pass a summer vacation. The wide 
spreads out in front and not a day passes but one or more of 
the great ocean liners is seen passing either to or from New 
York and the Gulf of St. Lawrence,, besides innumerable coastal 
craft, traffic and other steamers from Sydney and the Gulf ports. 
The heaths surrounding the little bay are covered with berries 
which in hte summer months would afford unlimited source of 
pastime and recreation to children. In the fall the " barren, 
abound in game making it a "paradise for sportsmen." A 
couple of miles on one side lies the prosperous settlement of 
Trepassey, which is a port of call for the Coastal Steamers. I; 
only requires a good carriage road to make it accessible in a 
half an hour s drive. On the other side about nine miles distant 
is Cape Race a most interesting point to be visited. There, 
besides the Light-house, is the terminus of the telegraph lines 
and the wondrous Marconi Station, from which daily and hourly 
communication is held with all the great steamers passing to 
and fro some hundred or more miles distant. A good road is 
needed here also and no doubt would soon follow the opening 
up of the place to the public. From this cursory sketch it will 
be seen what an ideal spot is Biscay Bay for a summer resort 
if brought into the circuit of Railway connection. Let us hope 
this consummation may soon be realized. 

After rounding Cape Race the first place of interest we come 
to, from a nomenclature point of view, is the thriving fishing 
settlement of 

PORTUGAL COVE. 

In Article XXL, when speaking of Portugal Cove in Conception 
Bay I alluded also to this cove which may be called " Portugal 
Cove South. A few words more will not be out of place here. 
Allusion has been made more than once in these articles to 
the map of Juan de la Cosa. LaCosa was pilot with Columbus, 
and his principal cartographer. He made a map of the voyages 
in 1500, which is the oldest we have. The more southern 
portion, showing Cuba, Florida, &c., is very correct, but the 
northern portion is rather vague. Columbus had not seen these 
northern regions and LaCosa must have relied on some second 
hand information for his knowledge of them. Now we know 
from the letters of the Spanish Ambassador in London (July 
25th, 1498) that John Cabot after his return from his first 
voyage (149?) had been in Seville and Lisbon. He may then 
have met La Cosa and given him some idea of the lands dis 
covered by him (Cabot) in the North-West, aud LaCosa 
embodied them in his map. At all events the principal feature 
in LaCosa s map is a long straight coast trending in an easterly 
and slightly no therly direction to a certain point, when it 
turns abruptly north. This point as can be clearly deduced 
from all the immediately subsequent maps (Majollo. Ribeiro. 
Verazzano, &c.,) is undoubtedly the present Cape Race. Along 
the coastline running from West to East is printed the legend 

"MAR DESCUBIERTA FOR INGLESES," 

"sea discovered by the English," viz. : the Cabots. While the 
prominent headland (now C. Race) is called 
" CAVO DE YNGLATERRA" 
Cape of England-or English Cape. This name as we have 
seen soon disappeared. There is, however, at the present dav a 
cape not far away in St. Mary s Bay named 

CAPE ENGLISH 

which may be the survival of LaCosa s nomenclature tho ,ah 
has been shifted from its original site. Immediately 
voyage of the Cabots, the Portuguese, under Cortere; 
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out to Newfoundland (1500) and re-discovered, and claimed 
the territory. They produced a map which is known as the 
Cantino Map. It is evidently based on, if not actually copied 
from LaCosa s. But they blotted out the name of " Cnvo de 
Yii^latcrra" and instead wrote " Term Jcl Rev &lt;le Portugal." 1 
They also altered the position of the land, bringing it very much 
nearer to Europe, so as to place it on the eastern side of the 
line of demarcation of Alexander VI. as alluded to before. 

This change will account for the survival of the name of Por 
tugal Cove in the immediate neighbourhood of the Great Cape. 
The name of Portugal Cove appears in this place on the map 
of John Ruysch as early as 1508. Ruysch was a German who 
made some voyages with the Cabots. It is rather strange then 
to see him virtually abandon the English claim of the Cabots, 
and accept the Portuguese nomenclature. Ruysch s map was 
published in Rome by Beneventanus in 1508. 

Inside Trepassey Bay there are several names of minor im 
portance capes, points, headlands, &c., such as Shingle Head, 
Cripples Cove, Long Beach, Bristol Cove, English and French 
Mistaken Points, The Drook, Freshwater Point, Cape Mutton, 
and finally, at the southern entrance to Trepassey Harbour, 

THE POWLES. 

or Powell s Point, on some maps marked the Polls. This name 
is pronounced by the people as ow in howl, and is the Irish or 
Gaelic word for a hole. Whether it is really derived from this 
word or not I am unable to say. It is, however, rather a curious 
coincidence that the first Marconi Station should have been set 
up on this side of the ocean in a place near the Powles, while 
the European end of the system was at a place called 

FOWL DHU 

(black hole) in Cornwall, and the first, and if I mistake not 
only, actual trans-Atlantic wireless message, consisting simply of 
the letter " S ;" was transmitted between Fowl dhu and Signal 
Hill, Newfoundland. 

Inside the point of Powles Head, there is a rock bearing the 
rather pretty name of Savadown, of the meaning of which I 
have not the slightest idea. 

The high and prominent headland which forms the western 
boundary of Trepassey Bay and the eastern entrance to the 
beautiful Bay of St. Mary s is 

CAPE PINE. 

It is not very easy to conjecture why this old headland should 
be so called for there is no pine forest, nor indeed wood of any 
kind to be seen there ; the Cape is quite bare and bald and 
appears to have always been so. There were, however, and 
indeed, still are r to be found great forests of timber ; spruce, fir 
birch and pine, in the valleys of the deep arms or estuaries at 
the bottom or head of the Bay ; namely, Salmonier and Colinet 
Arms. The early Portuguese navigators were always on the 
look-out for good timber lands, this commodity being scarce in 
their own countries. Hence when they discovered the group 
of Atlantic Islands in 1419, finding them covered with splendid 
forests they gave them the name of 

MADEIRA 

or the Madeira Islands, that being, the Portuguese name for 
wood (Spanish Madera from the Latin Materia). So also 
when they came in search of the new lands, one of the principa 
objects of their search was wood. Thus we find on the map 
of Ribeiro as early as 1529, on the portion of the land named 
Tiera Nova (Newfoundland), the following legend " hay mucha 
made, a de pinos (I translate for the benefit of Tim Shannahan} 
" There is much forest of pities 



early voyagers paid particular attention to the forests, with a 
view to their economical and commercial value. Jacques 
Cartier (1534) describing Bay Chaleur, N. B., says " et celle 
" devers le Nort est une terre haulte, & montaignes, toute plaine 
" de arbres de haulte fustaille de pluseurs sortez, et entre aultres 
" y a pluseurs cedres, et pruches aussi beaulx qu il soict possi- 
" ble de voir, pour faire mastz suffisans de mastez nauires de 
" troys cens tonneaulx et plus." 

Again, with respects to Mr. O Shannahan, I will translate: 
" and the country towards the North is a high land and moun- 
" tainous all full of trees of lofty stature, of various sorts, 
" among others there are many cedars, and spruce as beautiful 
"as it would be possible to see, fitting to make masts, sufficient 
" to mast ships of three hundred tons and more." (Relation 
Originate, p. 27.) 

The English Colonists also were particularly on the look out 
for good timber. Thus in the Instructions sent to Guy s 
Colonists we find the following; "You shall as soon as may 
" conveniently be done make choice and bring to the sea-shore, 
" a ship s lading of masts, sparres and deal boards to be in 
" readiness to reload any ship that shall happen to be sent unto 
" you &c." (Prowse, p. 95.) 

We have no evidence of the Spanish or Portuguese having 
made any permanent settlement in any part of St. Mary s Bay- 
as they did in Placentia. I feel confident, however, that they 
explored it and gave it its name; as also the names to the two 
great headlands which bound it on the East and West, Cape 
Pine and Cape St. Mary s. The name of Cape Pine, under 
various forms as C. de Pinas, C. de Pene, &c., appears on the 
earliest maps from Ribeiro (1529) down to the present time. 
In my next Article I will treat of St. Mary s Bay. 

Sept. ist, 1909. tM. F. HOWLEY. 




in this land. Indeed all the 



&lt; Tilting; Farewell! &lt; 

By Rev. Sister M. Raphael, 

Convent of Mercy, Kcesevillc, New York. 

[Lines written on the occasion of a visit to my old home (Tilting, New 
foundland) , last July, and suggested by the scene on which I gazed from 
a beach near there.] 

THE music of wind and water 

Rolled loud and deep and sweet, 
As the surf of the grand Atlantic 

Came tumbling to my feet. 

God s sunlight poured its radiance 

O er land and see that day, 
And the blue of the sky was rivalled 

By the blue of the foam-fringed bay. 

And the green of the grass was greener, 
And the gray of the rocks more gray, 

As memories crowded round me, 
Of friends long passed away. 

And 1 felt with a deep ning sadness, 

That never again on earth, 
Would I look on the beach and hillsides 

Of the loved, lost land of my birth. 

Yes, good-bye, dear home forever, 

By ocean breezes fanned, 
Thy homes are Faith s own dwe 

God bless thee, Newfoundland. 
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Some Experiences of School Inspection in Newfoundland. 

By Rev. L. Curtis, M. A., D. D. 

N attempting to comply with the request of the Editor more difficult at other times. And that Pronunciation, have 
for a brief article on the above subject, it may be they suddenly returned to the l.spmgs of early days; 
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well to intimate, at the outset, that while my exami- how often are hopes blighted, how often is confidence shatt. 



nations probably call forth the average uumber of 
"howlers" and other forms of irrelevant answers, 
due no doubt to nervousness, or "stage fright" 
on the part of the pupils, there would scarcely be 
anything sufficiently exceptional or extraordinary 
in that experience to claim the attention of readers 
of THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUARTERLY. Indeed, were pupils to 
know that the Inspector gave publicity to their blunders, he 
may find an empty building at his next visitation. There is 
certainly much to afford intense interest to Inspectors in observ 
ing the progress in mental development manifest in pupils from 
year to year; and could these observations be participated in 
by the public generally, the interest would become widespread. 
This, however, cannot be ; hence it may be well, perhaps, to 
mention in passing the, pardonable pride with which Teachers 
invite special attention to exceptional advancement made by an 
individual pupil or class, and the evidence of supreme delight 
manifested by the pupil or class thus singled out for special 
commendation. 

One result of experience in Educational work is a conclusion 
amounting almost to demonstration as to the tremendous respon 
sibility of the Teacher in connection with the success or failure 
of his pupils. Conditions count in Educational work, certainly &gt; 
as in every other kind of work: a good building is something, 
up-to-date equipment is something, an intelligent appreciation on 
the part of parents of the worth of Education is something, 
competition in class work is something ; but in the hands of a 
weak or indifferent Teacher, only meagre results will follow 
even though all other conditions are favorable ; whereas given the 
right Teacher, and however adverse the conditions may be, there 
is no such thing as failure possible. Better sit under the tuition 
of a Mark Hopkins on a log out in the field than be in the best 
equipped building of modern times with a man who is incom 
petent, or lazy, or careless, or has too many irons in the fire to 
do effective work. The experiences that Inspectors have with 
ineffective Teachers are among the dark spectres of their pro 
fessional lives. But there is another side to that picture a 
brighter side. If the man who has missed his calling sometimes 
inflicts his services upon a company of innocents unable to pro 
tect themselves, how often is a community raised in intelligence, 
in ideals, in aspiration for the higher, nobler, better, by the pre 
sence, efforts, life, of the man who has found his true calling, and 
who is adorning his profession ? And among the experiences 
of the Inspector is the delight of visiting schools where the 
Master sways the regal wand ; where the Mistress is a Victoria 
in her queenly powers of ruling, drawing, educating. What the 
world owes to its genuine Teachers can scarcely be estimated 
much less repaid. 

And yet even these are sometimes disappointed at the results 
of the examination. While many pupils pass the different 
ordeals triumphantly, some never seem so backward as when 
the Inspector is present. Hear the comments of exasperated 
Teachers : These very words were spelled correctly only a few 
days before. That bit of Parsing how could they make mis 
takes in it? These rules in Arithmetic surely they understand 
them perfectly. That Algebra, why they work problems much 



by the presence of the Inspector ! Why all this disappointment, 
this humiliation to teacher and pupils? It seems cruel, cer 
tainly; and yet the Teacher is not alone in such experiences. 

How many a sailor has gone through the drill of managing 
the ship peparatory to the storm, and felt quite confident: but 
when the storm burst has lost his sea legs and his training at 
the same time ! How often the soldier bold, trained, accurate 
at practice able to hit the target miles off, when there was no 
enemy, has lost his courage and his skill in the presence of 
danger, and would give all that ever he heard of to be well out 
of the fray! Yes, many a Captain has been disgusted at the 
conduct of his " boys " in the storm, many an officer has been 
shocked at the way his "lads" have funked at the smell of 
powder. But never mind ; the sailor boy will become at home 
in the storm some day; the soldier will get over his fright and 
face the enemy without a tremor. 

And so those boys and girls who in the time of test forgot so 
much that had been taught them, they too will some day possess 
more perfect self control. The presence of the Inspector will 
cease to frighten, the sight of the examination papers will no 
longer send cold shivers down the spinal column. They are 
but in the process of development and these tests are among the 
most valuable aids to that development. The thinking process 
that is disturbed by the presence of one man to day will be only 
stirred to greater activity by the sight of five hundred or a 
thousand to-morrow, when as an orator the young man looks 
his audience in the face. The hand that trembles as it grips 
the pencil in presence of the Inspector to-day, .vill to-mor 
grasp the lancet and perform the critical operation in the pre 
sence of death itself. The voice that is unable to articulate 
distinctly in answering questions to-day will to-morrow pre-c: t 
the case for Plaintiff or Defendent in the Supreme Court with a 
mastery that commands the admiration of all. These partial 
failures of the present are the high-way to complete succc- 
in days to come. 

It is hopefulness inspired by watching the intellectual 
growth of young people which is one of the most agreeable 

o 

experiences of Inspectors. Looking into the bright, intelligent 
faces of boys and girls is a good antidote to pessimism. With 
that army of educated manhood and womanhood inarching 
forward to take the places of those less privileged, conditions in 
this old world must surely improve. Let those who to-day are 
charged with the responsibility of the moral and intellectual 
training of the world s youth do their duty, and assuredlv the 
golden age is yet to be. 



SOMETIMES. 

ACROSS the fields of long ago 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad with face aglow 
The lad I used to be. 

And yet he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within ; 

I think that he still hopes to see 
The man I might have been : 
Thomas S. Jones, in The II . 
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Our New Governor* 




IR R. CHAMPNEVS WILLIAMS, K.C.M.G., accom 
panied by his estimable Consort, Lady Williams- 
arrived on September 5, 1909, to assume the 
duties of Governor of Newfoundland and its De 
pendencies. Immediately after the ship was 
moored, His Excellency and party were welcomed 
by the Premier Sir Edward Morris, the Chief 
Justice and Administrator of the Government Sir William H. 
Horwood, the President of the Legislative Council Sir Edward 
Shea, the Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
and other prominent representative citizens. The three Boys 
Brigades, the Police Force and a squad of Naval Men from 
H.M.S. Brilliant supplied a guard of honour, and a vast concourse 
of citizens gave the distinguished strangers a real old-time New 
foundland reception. So hearty and spontaneous were the 
greetings given the gubernatorial party, and so appreciated were 
they by the recipients, that the very first official act of His 
Excellency was the issue of a formal card of thanks in the 
Royal Gazette. 

His Excellency comes with a strong claim on the regard and 
admiration of the people of this "ancient and loyal" Colony. 

As an administrator, author, explorer, hunter, and above all 
as a typical British Empire-builder, he stands in the first rank 
of those sturdy Britons, who have raised, and compelled respect 
in the uttermost bounds of the earth, to the " flag that braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze." 

Sir Ralph was born in 1848, at Treffos, Anglesey, the son of 
the Rev. T. N. Williams. He was educated at Rossall College, 
and soon after the completion of his College course started to 
see the world. 

In 1870 he made his first voyage to Australia, where he 
spent some time travelling, hunting and exploring different parts 
of that country. 

After returning to England, he again started out in 1873 to 
visit South America. He did some big game hunting and 
exploring in Patagonia, a country at that time very little known 
to Europeans. 

The following year, 1874, he returned to England, and in 
1875 he embarked in the most important adventure of his life. 
He married the beautiful and talented Miss Jessie Dean. 

In 1875 ne anc h s w ^ e visited Canada, resided in Quebec, 
but travelled nearly all through the Dominion, with excursions 
into the United States. 

A short a time as thirty years ago, Canada was still in the 
old Colonial groove, and very few of her public men even, realized 
that, after a quarter of a century, she would be lining up and 
taking her place amongst the first in the ranks of those great 
" Dominions beyond the seas." 

From 1877 until 1882 they resided in England, meantime 
visiting all the principal places on the Continent. 

In the latter year he again heard the all-compelling "call of 
the wild," and started for South Africa on a hunting and ex 
ploring expedition. Accompanied by his wife, he trekked from 
Grahamstown, on the Coast, to the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi 
River, covering some thousands of miles of country which since 
has become famous and familiar as the scene of the Boer War. 
They were nearly seven months in reaching the Great Falls, 
that still ranks as one of the wonders of the world, and Lady 
Williams has the unique distinction of being actually the first 
Englishwoman who gazed on this wonderful cataract. 



Sir Ralph has seen Niagara, he has explored Victoria, and 
now the question becomes pertinent, will he, during his admini 
stration of the Government of this Colony and its Dependenci, 
look upon the greatest wonder of all-the Grand 
Labrador ? 

Their stay in Africa occupied a year and a half 
undergo great hardships and discomforts at the time, but both 
look back with pleasure to those da\ s of their bounding youth 
and close companionship, and reckon them amongst the very 
happiest of their lives. They returned laden with trophies, to 
which nearly all the wild beasts of that region contributed, from 
the kingly lion downwards. 

In 1884 Sir Ralph again set out, this time as head of the 
Civil Department of Sir Charles Warren s Expedition into 
Bechuanaland, and was chiefly instrumental in opening up 
that vast territory now known as Rhodesia, and securing 
it to the Empire. This expedition made feasible Cecil Rhodes 
plan for the expansion of a United South Africa, \\ith aline 
of railway from the Cape to Cairo; it frustrated the schemes 
of the Boers and Germans who were making inroads in 
that country; and although at a later date we had 4i to hold 
what we have," at the expense of some of the best blood in 
Briton and great monetary outliy. still Sir Ralph s work on that 
commission helped largely- to lay the foundation deep and sure 
of a United Africa allied closely to the British Crown. 

In this expedition Sir Ralph acted as special correspondent 
for the London Standanl. and also wrote a series of articles for 
the Pall Mall Gazette, then in its palmy days under the editor 
ship of W. T. Stead, who at that date had not developed those 
idiosyncrasies for which his name latterly has become a 
synonym. 

In 1887 we see him back again as British Diplomatic Agent to 
the South African Republic with headquarters at Pietori.i. 

He remained as Agent in the Transvaal until August, 1890 
and was there dui ing the early days of rush to the Johannes 
burg gold fields. He knew the late President Kruger intimately. 
and many others, whose names afterwards became household 
words, wherever the English language is spoke-i. during the 
progress of the Boer War. 

In 1890, he was appointed as Colonial Treasurer to Gibraltar 
In conjunction with this position, he held several sub&gt;idiar\ 
posts amongst others, that of Captain of the Port. 

Durin- his stay at Gibraltar, he was the recipient of a 
from the Italian Government in recognition of certain life-saving 
services. The Anchor Liner Utopia with 1000 Italian emigrant 
aboard, foundered in a dreadful gale in the harbour of Gibraltar 
Notwithstanding the heroic efforts of the crews of severa 
British warships and workers from the Garrison under th 
superintendence of Sir Ralph as Captain of the Port, nearly 600 
human lives were lost in a few minutes. For his energetic 
endeavours to save those unfortunates, and in recognition of 
his services to the survivors, the Italian Government bestowed 
upon him the coveted medal. 

In 1897 he was sent to Barbados as Colonial Secretary and 
in 1901 he was promoted to the President Commissionership of 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, South Africa, with headquarters at 
Mafeking. He was in that territory during the latter part of 
the Boer War and met many of the historic figures who phyed 
so prominent a part, on both sides, in that lamentable 

In 1905 he revisited Victoria Falls, but this time in "the" 
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luxury of the Governor s private coach on the railway line, with 
accommodation at a splendid hotel overlooking the Falls, a 
great contrast to the conditions attending his visit twenty years 
previous. A year later he mule a third trip to the Falls. He 
had been obliged to undertake the pacification of one of the 
tribes in the north-western part of Bechuanalancl. This neces 
sitated his travelling across the famous Kalahiii Desert where 
it is impossible to get any water for man or beast. After an 
expedition occupying four and one half months, he succeeded 
in establishing peace, without bloodshed ; traversed a great 
extent of unknown territory, and on his arrival back to the Falls 
found his Commission as Governor of the Windward Islands 
awaiting him, an office he asumed in 1906. 

In 1907 he received his knighthood having been appointed 
C.M.G. in 1901. 

Early in 1909, he was appointed to Newfoundland. This 
was one of the mott pleasing Commissions of his service to the 





HON. SIR W.M. H. HORWOOD, KT., CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Empire. He had often read and heard of our climate, scenery ; 
of our unrivalled salmon and sea-trout fishing, and our countless 
herds of caribou. After his sojourn among savages and semi 
barbarians in those godless regions, he hailed with joy the 
mandate that sent him to " God s own Country," where the 
climate is glorious, the air bracing, the scenery magnificent; where 
the inhabitants are descendants of that sturdy Anglo-Celtic 
stock that laid the first stone of Britain s great dominion beyond 
the seas. 

Sir Ralph is also an author of repute and has written a b 
entitled "The British Lion in Bechuanaland," as well as other 
works of note. 

His Excellency was sworn in on September 6. 
office was administrated by the Chief Justice Sir William 
Horwood in presence of the Prime Minister Sir Edward Mmris 
and the members of tha Executive Council ; Sir Ed.vard Shea 
President of the Legislative Council, Mr. Justice Emerson, Mr. 



Justice Johnson, Judge Conroy, Captain Haworth-Booth, R.N., 
H.M.S. Brilliant, Lieut.-Com. Innes, R.N., H.M.S. Calypso, the 
members of the Legislative Council, and other prominent citi 
zens representative of Church and State. 

The Vice-Regal party are accompanied by Miss Dean, niece of 
Lady Williams; Mr. T. C. Fitzherbert, as Private Secretary, 
and Mr. C. R. Taylor, as Aide-de-Camp. 

The QUARTERLY in common with all classes and elements in 
Newfoundland, extends a hearty welcome to the Governor and 
his household, and expresses the hope that his stay in our 
Island, may be long and profitable to himself, the Colony and 
the Empire. 



I- Our Name-Lore Series* 

By Student. 




HE series of articles on Name-Lore, by His Grace 
the Archbishop, are most interesting and display 
a local knowledge and a wide research in the bye- 
ways of history and literature that are all the 
more remarkable, when it is remembered, what a 
busy man of affairs, the gifted writer is, and the 
innumerable pressing details that must be attended 
to by him from d.iy to day. 

It is to be hoped that His Grace will republish 
the series in book-form. It will be an interesting and valuable 
addition to our local literature. 

Reading lately an account of atrip to Newfoundland in 1815, 
by Lieutenant Chappell in sloop of war Comas, I came across 
some references, that reminded me of " Name-Lore." One was 
to the name by which "Mobile" on the Southern Shore was 
known at that date. In the annexed extract it will be seen that 
at that date, it was called " Mornables," thus confirming His 
Grace s comment on that name in a recent chapter on Name- 
Lore." It would be interesting to know just at what precise 
time, the name was changed to Mobile and for what reason. 

It looks like as if the word was too long or not euphonious 
enough, and they dropped the middle syllable, or was it the 
first syllable ? and shortened it to Mable, or Moble, hence Mobile. 
The "oldest inhabitant" ought to be able to enlighten the 
historians on this point. 

It is to be hoped that when His Grace has exhausted the 
nomenclature of the Island, that he will extend his researches 
to our one and only dependency, Labrador. 

Below 1 give another extract from Lieutenant Chappell, deal 
ing with the name Chateau. From his description it must be a 
world-wonder,- although we hear very little of its beauty from 
the thousands of Newfoundlanders who pass and repass it 
every summer. 

Lieutenant Chappelle appears to have bee., .. \ u "~rvant 

and accurate observer, and his notes of the localities, habits ind 
customs of the inhabitants, are very interesting. Here are the 
references referred to : 

MOMABLES KAY. 

"During the remainder of this day, we ran towards the south, 
with a gentle breeze fron the North-VVest ; and having passed 
J t t/y Harbour, Bay of Bulls, \Vitlcss and Momables Bays, we 
reached Cape Broyk at sunset." 

CAPE CHATEAU. 

" Cape Chateau, lying off the entrance of a bay bearing the 
same name, is so called from the remarkable resemblance 
which it bears to an antient castle. Its turrets, arches 
holes and reefs are beautifully lepresented by 
columns. The author could only regret his inability to delmea 
this singular headland ; for it certainly presented as 
ject for the pencil of an artist as the c 
or the no less noted Giants Causeway in 1 
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Sir Edward Morris s Visit to London. 



INCE our last issue the Premier Sir Edward P. 
Morris, on behalf of the Colony, has attended the 
Imperial Defence Conference in London, and put 
in several weeks of strenuous work. Incidentally, 
he devoted his indomitable energy and mental 
activity to many other schemes for the betterment 
of his native land. 

The Conference itself was perhaps taken into 
account the effects its deliberations have had on 
the peace of the world one of the most important that ever 
was held. It is impossible at this date to foresee how far- 
reaching and beneficial will be results of the conferring 




SIR E. P. MORRIS. K. C , KT., LL D., 
Premier of Newfoundland 

together u picked representatives of the people at home 
an ; . thoie of the component States of the Greater Britain 
beyond the seas. The Colonies realize that they cannot 
always expect the Mother Country to stand all the expenses of 
the military and naval protection, which heretofore has enabled 
them to develop their own internal affairs, without fear of inter 
ference by jealous neighbours, and without any expense to 
themselves. Once before when the call came for help and 
recruits for South Africa during the late war, the Colonies 
responded so readily and quickly that it was an object lesson to 
the whole world ; and if any foreign power ever had felt the least 
inclination to interfere, the response, the unity displayed and 
solidarity of the Colonies with the Mother Country, gave them the 
very best possible reasons for not interfering. And this last Con 
ference has proved to the world that in case any attempt on the 
peace of the Empire were made by any foreign combination, 



they will have to reckon with the millions of loyal Colonials 
who are ever ready to shed their blood and spend the.r money 
in defence of the old flag. 

Newfoundland was well represented at the Conference and 
succeeded in convincing the Empire and the world that the 
most ancient and loyal Colony will not be backward in furnish 
ing her quota to man the bulwarks of Britain whenever the call 
comes. We may not be able to supply Dreadnoughts, but we 
are able to supply the material to man them, with which Drake 
and Nelson swept the seas in olden times, and which supplied 
in later days the men who brought Peary and Cook and other 
explorers and dropped them nearest the North Pole. 

Sir Edward succeeded to a great degree in combatting the 
prejudice against us that existed in England among the official 
and influential classes; we have had the reputation of being 
unreasonably troublesome and of always being in disagreement 
with some one or other of our neighbours, and of being difficult 
to treat with by the Colonial Office. 

He succeeded in begetting sympathy and promises of pnc- 
tical consideration for many measures outlined for the benefit 
of the Colony, that require British capital and British confidence 
in us and our public men, to make them successful enterprises. 

First and foremost he exerted all his power to interest public 
men and capitalists in the development of our main-stay the 
fisheries. Apart from the extension of our markets in the 
Mediterranean and South America, if he succeeds, and there 
is every prospect that he will in introducing our fresh fish as a 
ration for the Army and Navy, ii will tax all our energies to 
supply the demand even at increased prices for the fisherman. 
There were other important matters such as the reduction of 
Portuguese duties on our fish, he West India Conference, the 
proposed extension of the Brazilian markets, the steam trawling 
on the B \uks, the Labrador Bound uv, the reduction of postage 
on magazines and newspapers, and a dozen other questions 
of prime interest to us now and in the future, which the 
Premier found time and energy to attend to. 

Next to the development of the fisheries our most pressing 
need at present, is an abundant fuel supply. Procuring fuel 
f jr our long winters is a tremendous tax on the earning power 
of our people, and it is out of all proporlio i to the income of 
most of our wage earners. 

The development of our coal areas in the very near future is 
prob emuical. but we have an inexhaustible supply of peat that 
c &gt;uld be utilized cheaply and immediately. 

The writer h.is seen a briquette ot peat fuel manufactured 
by Doctor Ekenberg s patented process, and it appeared to be 
Viry like superior Sydney coal but much lighter. It is claimed 
that for heating purposes it is as good as the best coal, and it 
is possible to manufacture it for less than one quarter the cost 
of coal. 

Arrangements are pending for the establishment of a peat 
manufacturing plant, between the Government and a Swedish 
Company, and if Sir Edward succeeds in introducing this 
industry and reducing the price of fuel, he will have conferred 
untold benefits on the fishermen, the artizan, and the great army 
of bread-winners in his native land. 
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Three Years War.-By Christian Rudolf DeWet." 



By Rev. M 

HK completion of the South African Union brought 
back to my mind the closing words of this book, 
and set me reading it again : " To my people I 
address a last word : be loyal to the new Govern 
ment ; loyalty pays best in tne end; and loyalty 
alone is worthy of a people who have shed their 
blood for freedom ": And those other words : 
" The day will come when England will grant 
those rights which we shall then have earned by 
our quiet faithfulness and obedience ; I cannot believe that a 
father will look without pity on a child who comes to him as a 
child should, obedient and submissive. . . . And, as things 
have turned out, may we not hope that the Cape and Natal 
governments, following in the wake of the English nation, will 
soon understand that the wiser course is to forgive and forget, 
and to grant as comprehensive an amnesty as possible ?" 
These hopes have been fulfilled; and how far off that sad civil 
wir seems now! farther away, among "old, unhappy, far-off 
things" than even the American civil war; for its wounds have 
been more completely healed. We have lived to hear General 
Botha saying that he now would fight as hard for the unity of 
the Empire as ever he fought against it. We have heard an 
other Boer general telling his people that " it is better to be a 
part of n big thing than to be the whole of a small thing" 
the first time, for the last four hundred years, that the world has 
heard a public man representing a plan of union to his people 
as anything better than an unpleasant necessity. And we have 
heard another Boer representative declaring that if Germany or 
any other foreign power expects either help or sympathy from 
the Boers, she is very much mistaken: "In case of war, we 
shall be solid to a man on the side of England." Such are the 
blessed fruits of freedom when it is known to come from justice 
and strength, not from weakness and meanness and cant. 

Remote as the war has now become, its story is one of peren 
nial interest for its romance and its balanced fortunes, swaying 
this way and that, and for desperate tenacity on both sides, 
promising the formation of a strong nation from the two elements. 
I cannot help feeling, however, that upon the imperial side, the 
Colonies tired of the war, and that it was the United King 
dom that furnished the iron will to carry the struggle on to a 
triumphant and beneficent issue. 

DeWet s story, which is honest and straight-forward, if a little 
vain and egotistic, reveals him as a first-class leader in irregular 
warfare, resolute, enterprising, resourceful, unflagging, and 
.vary. Under the conditions of European warfare, of course he 
would have been of no value, unless as a scout or a skirmisher, 
ind, indeed, I believe that if ever our own colonial volunteers 
ake part in a European war, our regular army will be found as 
superior to them as they were to the regulars in conflict with 
guerillas upon the wild and trackless veldt. But on the veldt, 
DeWet s foot was on his native heath ; for such conditions he 
vas eminently suited ; and he seems to have been the most 
lashing guerilla among them all. " We needed," he says, " to be 
|uick at fighting, quick at reconnoitring, and quick at flying. 
Phis was exactly what I myself aimed at." All the great actions 
if both sides have now been thrown into a common stock, which 
lelongs to all alike, and in which all may take equal pride. 
Vhen the war was ended, one of the Boers remarked : " Well, 
here s one consolation : no other nation could have put us 
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down," (and we did it in two years less than the Americans took 
for the Filipino war). And we on our part may proudly say 
that no other people in the world could have made such a gallant 
struggle against us. At least to find anything equal to it, we 
must go back to the i6th century and the heroic struggle of the 
Irish tribes against the Anglo-Irish and English armies. In 
modern times the nearest approach to it is to be found in the 
Southern struggle against the American army and navy, or (if 
we look solely from a military point of view) in the Spanish 
resistance to Napoleon. This latter case, however, furnishes a 
parallel only in part ; for the Boer never defended a city as the 
Spaniards defended Saragossa, and as the British defended 
Mafeking. Still, it is with profound satisfaction that we now 
find such valor arrayed upon our side instead of against us. 
The Boers, indeed, will never fight for the Empire outside of 
their own country as the Irish have done ; but if the Empire be 
attacked in South Africa, then, as a Boer delegate to the Press 
Conference said, " it is the unerring rifle of the Boer that will 
give Great Britain s answer." 

DeWet very honestly tells us that, " Sir Redvers Buller, what 
ever his own people may say against him, had to operate against 
stronger positions than any other British general in South 
Africa." He also tells us that " the British artillery were not 
poor shots; far from it. Their range was very good, and shot 
after shot went home." He tells us concerning a night-sortie 
from Ladysmith, in which a small British party blew up the 
Boer Long-Tom with dynamite, that the Boers " all admitted 
that the English on that occasion acted with great skill and 
prudence, and that the enterprise of their leaders deserved every 
praise. They taught us a lesson, for if we only had been on 
our guard, we might have beaten off the storming party." In 
another place, he says of an engagement near Ladysmith, "The 
British cavalry and infantry did not show any excessive eager 
ness to tackle us ; and we on our side were equally disinclined 
to come to close quarters with them." Indeed, nothing is more 
remarkable in this book than candor with which DeWet con 
fesses what small losses were sufficient to make the Boers give 
up a battle. They would push an attack home only under 
conditions where they were themselves able to obtain cover, 
while their superior marksmanship enabled them to pick off the 
regulars ; and they would resist an attack only where they had 
either shelter, or full opportunities for flight. DeWet makes 
numerous confessions of lack of discipline among his men, 
disobedience, selfishness, quarrelling about rations, desertion, 
and treachery. Thus, at Poplar Grove, " a panic seized my 
men ; before the English had even got near enough to shell our 
positions to any purpose, the wild flight began. There was not 
even an attempt to hold the positions, though some of them 
were impregnable." DeWet rode about like a fury, trying to 
rally his men, cursing, horse-whipping and threatening to shoot. 
He rode two horses till they dropped under him, but all was in 
vain. The wild torrent of burghers, waggons, and guns went 
rushing across the plain for eighteen miles till night closed 
upon the scene. " The next morning the burghers had but one 
desire to get away." DeWet managed to keep them steady 
all day, during a bombardment, but " with the setting of the 
sun a wild panic seized them ; and now they were only a dis 
orderly crowd of terrified men, blindly flying before the enemy. 
But," he says, " it was Bloemfontein that lay 
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he felt that the thought of their capital city being in peril might 
well restore courage in the most disheartened; and a pi 
arose before him of his men holding out as they had never done 
before ... he kept the forces next day occupied in throw 
ing up Sfiiatr.cs at distances of from four to six miles from the 
town. . . . He believed that the following day would see 
a fight to the finish, cost what it might, and that if Bloemfon- 
tein was to be taken, it would only be over our dead bodies. 
But when, an hour before midnight, he visited the 
Southern positions he heard a very different story. He learned 
that one commando had deserted its post early in the evening 
. and he found that the British had promptly seized it- 
the very key to Bloemfontein. Next morning, at sunrise, the 
English began a flank fire upon our nearest positions; and one 
position after another was abandoned by our burghers, like 
sheep. And thus, without a shot being fired in defence, 
Bloemfontein fell into the hands of the British." He tells us 
that Cronje might have escaped from Paardeberg, through an 
opening in the British lines which he had made. If so, all the 
more shame for Cronje and his men, if they refused to make a 
dash for freedon, on the invitation of DeWet But these asser 
tions as to what might have been, if somebody did something, 
are always very futile; for they always rest upon another sup 
position also, viz, that in such a case, somebody else would do 
nothing. If Roberts did nothing else to prevent him, Cronje 
might have slipped out ; but what ground is there for suppos 
ing that Roberts would do nothing else ? He tells many funny 
stories of the excuses of the Boers for shirking their duty. 
Medical certificates of illness especially for heart-disease were 
the commonest, which he suspects that the doctors sold. When 
this question of certificates was discussed in council, DeWet 
jocosely suggested that no medical certificate should be accept- 
unless it was signed by three old women. " Some of them," he 
says, " who vowed that they would shed the last drop of their 
blood, did not shed the first drop." 

Some of DeWet s criticisms as to British strategy can be 
refuted by evidence which he himself, unconscious of the con 
tradiction, puts before us. Thus he says : " The policy of 
building block-houses was so useless that it might be called the 
policy of the block-heads." But in the notes of the delibera 
tions two months after this date concerning peace, he gives the 
testimony of-several of the generals as to the effect of the block 
houses. One is sufficient here : "Commandant-General Botha 
said : A year ago there svere no blockhouses ; we could cross 
and recross the countr) where and when we wished ; now- we 
cannot pass by day. The blockhouses are likely to prove the 
ruin of our commandoes. 

DeWet troubled himself little about the breach of the oath of 
neutrality taken by Boers who had laid down their arms : 
"What government could ever have acknowledged an oath which 
their subjects had no right to take?" This is a fine theory of 
absolute government and contempt for individual liberty and 
conscience and personal responsibility, to come from a man 
professing to fight for freedom. In fact, DeWet as a politician 
was always a resolute enemy of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
a fine old ultra-Tory of the narrowest " ascendency " type. 
Before the war, when it was said to him, that the British only 
wanted racial equality such as had been granted to the Dutch 
in the British Colonies, he replied : " The two races cannot be 
equal ; one of the two must be master ;" and that one, he need 
not say, must be the Boer. Well, things have not turned out 
exactly in that way. And the English have been able to do 
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two sides of a disputed question, or of perceiving that wha 
was fair for one party in a quarrel could not be wrong fa 
the other. Thus he speaks bitterly of the devastation oft 
Boer territories, but passes over the fact that the Boers 
this kind of warfare by the devastation of Natal, 
hard that the British would not grant Boer independen, 
, tha , the Boers formally annexed every British 
which they seized. So, too, in his eyes, the " pro Boer" British 
are honest fellows; every one who was not a "pro-B 
without conscience. But the pro-British Boers are base traitors, 
and this he thinks not only of the friends of peace and justice 
in 1899 but of the Loyalists in 1880. This is amusing. Boe 
delegates to the United States boasted that they went to war k 
destroy the British Empire; and DeWet is careful to say notb 
ing of the causes which led the Orange Free State to meddle ic 
a quaarel which was none of its business. We may. however 
discern the impelling motive from a casual remark: "The greai 
Bismark foretold that the British Empire would find its grave ir 
South Africa ; and so it would have done, had not so many of 
our burghers proved false to their own colors." 

This remark indicates the temper in which the war was begun, 
and also reveals that the incitement came from German source; 
(not of course from the German Government, but from German 
patriots who did not understand the interests of their country 
for as General De la Key observed, if the Boers had triumphed 
their next attack would be upon the German Colonit 
over, " a fighting spirit," as Vice-President Burger confesses 
" had seized upon our people ; we had great confidence in our 
armaments; we under-estimated our enemy: the thought of 
victory banished the thought of the very possibility of ci 
The causes of the S.vdtb African Civil War go f.ir back beyond 
Jameson s Raid, just as the causes of the American Civil War 
go back beyond John Brown s Raid. The beginning of strife 
was made by well-meaning British governments, which, not con 
tent with abolishing slavery, continued to intervene between 
Boer and Black, under pressure of philanthropic societie- 
it is to be observed that, when the Boers rebelled against this 
interference and moved into the back veldt, where thev cLiimed 
independence to treat the Natives as they liked, then the phil 
anthropists sided with the Boers against the Government, 
rather than fight ; just as the Abolitionists of New England 
during the Ameiican Civil War protested to Lincoln against the 
drafts for troops, provoking him to say: " You made this \\ar. 
not I; and now you will not give me the men t&gt;&gt; fi-ht it." 
Another cause of the African Civil War was the conduct of the 
"Liberals" in iSSo. Having denounced, while thev were in 
opposition, the annexation of the Transvaal which had been 
effected with the consent of the Bo er Government. and having 
promised the malcontent Boers that they would cancel the an 
nexation when they should recover power, they in fact naturally 
enough did not cancel the annexation, and they also broke the 
promise of self-government made by their predecessors in the 
name of the Crown ; just as the " Liberals" of the i;th century 
violated the treaty of Limerick. It is a fortunate thing that 
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warned the Premier thai they would vole against the Govern 
ment unless he surrendered, and two members of the Cabinet 
gave notice that they would resign. The Boers, then, as DeWet 
informs us. had but thirteen rounds of ammunition left. The 
result was described in 1899 by a member of the Cape Legisla 
ture, an Irishman, in a lecture in Europe, as reported to me 
by an American friend who heard it : " IVe have been loyal to 
the United Kingdom; but the United Kingdom has not been 
loyal to us. A Liberal Government placed our necks under the 
feet of the Boers." 

However, the "Liberals" as well as the Boers have since learned 
a lesson, and have fulfilled lh;&gt; promises, and have carried out 
the policy outlined by Chamberlain during his visit to South 
Africa. What a pity it seems that the wise, courageous, popular 
Lord Elgin, who guided the work of reconstruction, should not 
still be with us as Colonial Secretary to be associated with the 
crowning measure. But he has been thrown out by Mr. Asquith, 
when he was forming his Cabinet, to gratify the vindictive 
malice of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

This statement I make on the authority of a private letter 
written by a personal friend of Lord Elgin, whose name I 
am not at liberty to give, but which, if it were given, would be 
recognised as sufficient. Lord Elgin, in a debate, acknowledged 
that the Chinese in the Transvaal were not kept in slavery; 
this was acknowledging that the "Liberals" in general, and 
Churchill particularly, had indulged in electioneering lies on 
that topic. Of course electioneering lies are nothing new in 
British politics, any more than anywhere else. The significance 
of the ejection of Lord Elgin is that there is now no place in a. 
Radical Ministry for the man who acknowledges the truth even 
after o ffice has been won, when the acknowledgement is deman 
ded by justice to a British Colony, and when it is an act of his 



official duty. Many people complain of the harm which this 
Radical Government has done the Empire. But the harm they 
have done in office is nothing to the harm which they would 
have done out of office. They would have rendered the South 
African problem insoluble, for some of them would have kept 
stirring up the Boers as some of them have stirred up the 
Hindoos, and would have made it impossible to grant self-gov 
ernment. They might have broken up the Empire, as the 
Radicals of the i8th century did after the Seven Years War. 
I &gt;r. Johnson during the American revolution said : " I bear no 
ill-will to the Americans ; our resentment should be reserved for 
those Englishmen who have incited the Americans to revolt. 
It is an old English proverb, " The pride of France, the warfare 
of IrclanJ, the trcasim of England shall never have end." The 
pride of France has ended ; the warfare of Ireland is happily 
ending; will the English race throughout the Empire and especi 
ally in England cease to produce, to tolerate, and to honor 
traitors ? that is the question of the future. At all events, the 
people of the United Kingdom have now tamed the Radical 
party ; they have resisted its Unitarian and anti-Christian edu 
cational policy, and they have driven it to turn its allenlion to 
the dire social problems which have grown up in the era of 
Economic Liberalism by sufferance of the individualism of the 
Manchester Party. The Unitarian capitalists now have enough 
to do defending their money bags, and have" no strength left to 
attack Catholic schools; and they are now warning Noncon 
formist ministers to keep out of politics. The revolt of Demo 
cracy against Radicalism is the characteristic of the present age ; 
and it is manifesting itself clearly in the British Empire, even in 
England itself. The foundation of the Soulh African Union is 
the most signal proof that Democracy is returning to conserva 
tive principles ; for that union has been established in spite of the 
Radicalism of England and of the world. 



A Newfoundlander at the Tomb of Our Saviour* 




By James Carter, Author of 

N requesting me to write a short article on the 
above title, you have, no doubt, unwitttingly given 
me a subject thai no iraveller up to the present 
has been able to satisfactorily determine. Eminent 
writers and travellers of all creeds and classes 
have endeavoured to solve the problem of the 
exact, or even the approximate situation of this 
sacred spot, but they have failed to agree upon 
anyone particular place; how much less therefore, 
can I, a mere tyro, presume to say where the Saviour reposed 
during the short interregnum between His death and Resurrec 
tion. The supposed site has been the subject of much contro 
versy among the learned ecclesiastics, professors and archeolo- 
gists of the universe, and seeing their failure to agree, it would 
be rank presumption upon my part lo even hazard an opinion. 
The Palestine Historical Exploration Society comprising 
among its body the pick, so to speak, of the world s philoso 
phers stand aside. They have not agreed that they have been 
" At the Tomb of the Saviour." 

Within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the Rotunda 
the Church of the Resurrection, the dome of which is 60 feet 
in diameter with the Sepulchre in the centre, which has been 
accepted as the true site where the body of Jesus was laid, and 
is revered by millions of Christian pilgrims from every clime ; 
and those who had the privilege of visiting the Holy City, even if 



Six Months in the Orient," etc. 

compelled to stand aside, musl be slruck with the faith of every 
Chrisiian pilgrim kneeling Ihere in silent adoration and prayer. 
The tomb of our Lord lies within a small chapel 26 by 18 feet 
built of Santa Croce marble. The chamber itself is small, 
being only 6x7 feet. Nineteen square feel are taken up by the 
marble sarcophagus, shown as the tomb of Our Lord. This is 
protected by a second slab placed over the original and this 
latter is much worn by the salutations of the faithful. There is 
only room for a few persons to kneel at a lime before the tomb. 

Forty three lamps are kept continuously burning in this 
chamber the fumes of which are carried off by means of an 
opening in the vaulted roof. The Church is not a large single 
one used exclusively for the purposes of one particular denomi 
nation, as we understand by the word "Church" but it is a 
building composed of a number of separate chapels in which the 
various denominations conduct their services. The Greeks 
occupy the greater part of the building, next to them, come the 
Roman Catholics, and then follow- in order the Armenians, 
Copts, and lastly the Syrians. The Church as it exists to-day 
comprises the traditional Calvary and the Sepulchre under one 
roof, but it occupies only the smaller part of the original enclo 
sure built by Constantine. The ruins of the ancient edifice are 
found round about beneath the buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the present Church. 

( &gt;ne must descend into dark passages many feet under the 
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present level of the city and again ascend on terraces to visit 
the Holy Places. The church was never architecturally beauti 
ful; it is dark and damp with crumbling walls black with the 
smoke of centuries and it is hemmed in on all sides with the 
exception of a small open space in front. The buildings are 
thrown together without any order or pretence of symmetry and 
of themselves would not have the least effect on the visitor, but 
the eternal memory of the Saviour and His connection with 
this spot, the associations and traditions which every stone 
seems to speak to us of, give it such a sacred character that no 
other place on earth possesses. All this, however, is indepen 
dent of the question as to whether the exact site of the tomb 
has really been yet discovered. It is certain that most of the 
events recorded in the Sacred History of our Lord happened in 
Jerusalem, and although the exact scene of the events is and 
must be uncertain, it has been for centuries venerated by pil 
grims from all lands as the site of the great events accomplish 
ing the Redemption of the world. The honor paid to these 
Holy Places is right and acceptable when the worship centres 
in the everlasting truth of Jesus Christ. 

These features of uncertainty respecting the exact spot on 
which the Saviour died an d was buried, should not diminish our 
devotion, for though no one may accurately tell the identical 
spot on which these events happened as doubtless the early 
church kept no records, yet we know all that is necessary and 
essential for our soul s salvation. If it were essential that the 
exact place of the Tomb or of the Crucifixion should be known 
to man then no doubt it would have been revealed. When St. 
Thomas desired to see the actual wounds in Our Lord s body 
they were promptly shown to to him. The great and sacred 
events that took place at Jerusalem and its environments are 
sufficient in themselves to justify all visiting pilgrims in accept 
ing the facts of the Redemption without carping at localities or 
sites. 

Skull Rock a bold bare knoll, the site of General Gordon s 
Calvary, believed by him and his followers to be the true place 
of the Crucifixion, is situated a short distance about 800 feet 
from the Damascus Gate near Jeremiah s Grotto, where the 
prophet is supposed to have written his Lamentations and it is 
open to the public road. The crest of the hill is now a Moham 
medan Cemetery. Its resemblance to a skull on the wall of 
the rock is natural, adjacent to which are many caves caused by 
quarrying stone, an industry that has been operated there for 
centuries. The skull-shaped knoll is especially striking to one 
walking from the garden of Gethsemane. General Gordon has 
endorsed the view of this being the scene of our Lord s death, 
and this has given some prominence to the belief; but the 
knoll appears to me to be only a possible among many other 
possible sites. 

The Tomb said to be the Holy Sepulchre is cut in a perpen 
dicular wall of rock from 10 to 12 feet high; the present 
entrance to the Tomb is 5 feet x 2 feet 4 inches wide but it may 
have been much larger as modern masonry has been built into 
the walls. The Tomb consists of two chambers divided by a 
thin wall of rock, penetrated by a narrow entrance. The appear 
ance does not impress one as being the tomb of a rich man like 
Joseph of Arimathea. Jewish tombs have always a comparatively 
small entrance and the places of the dead bodies are arranged 
so that each is by itself. We must here again stand aside. We 
cannot say a Newfoundlander at the Tomb of Jesus. 

We have stood by the side of many an open grave and 
consigned therein the still form of many a loved companion 
" dust to dust, ashes to ashes" and have torn ourselves 



away with anguished hearts sighing for the "touch of the 
vanished hand and the sound of the voice that is still 
in such a sense it may be said that we have stood at the 
Tomb of our Saviour but" they have taken away my Lord and 
I know not where they have laid Him." &lt; Mivet, Bethany. 
Nazareth the Sea of Galilee has each its story to tell of Our 
Blessed Lord s sojourn on earth and each has a lesson to impart. 
We have scaled the mountain tops ; Tabor, grand old Hermon 
and Lebanon and journeyed over the everlasting hills, the fertile 
plains, the deep valleys and wooded gorges of the olive groves 
and watched the setting sun sink in glowing tints flooding the 
sky with gold. 

In the Holy Land there are so many places of equal interest 
that it is quite impossible for one to realize the sacred ground 
on which one stands. Within the walls of the city, as well as 
the outskirts, all are absorbing and of equal interest to the 
Christian heart. One is surprised to find how little remains of 
the ancient city. It is only gradually that the explorer finds 
out ho.v much that is ancient, Jewish, Christian, or Arab 
remains, within and around the walls of the city. The present 
walls were built in the i6th century, only a few courses of stone 
en them belong to the ancient walls. The rock crops out at the 
Temple area at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and on the 
brow of Mount Sion but the City of Solomon lies buried beneath 
the debris of many sieges and captures of Jerusalem. The old 
ruins are from 30 to 100 feet below the present buildings and 
recent excavations have shown that the foundations of the 
ancient walls a e in some places 130 feet below the surface. 
In digging foundations for new buildings the workmen some 
times dig through a series of buildings one above another showing 
that one city has literally been built upon the ruins of another 
and the present city is standing upon the accumulated remains 
af several preceding ones. All this throws great doubt on 
many of the traditions surrounding sacred places at Jerusalem. 
The real localities lie buried beneath the surface of the present 
city, but the natural features of the country remain substantially 
unchanged. The mountains round about Jerusalem which were 
of old her bulwarks, are there still. Here is Olivet and the 
brook Kedron ; Sion and Moriah. Kings, prophets and holy 
men looked on these scenes and the feet of the Son of Man 
trod the ground on which we stand; some were in the buried 
city under our feet. He bore His Cross and the hills around 
us trembled by the earthquake s power when He expired. 

From the Mount of Olivet can be seen nearly every spot 
connected with the incidents and close of our Lord s life at 
Jerusalem. That path leads to Jericho ; this to Bethany : there 
is the road to Bethlehem ; that weary waste of rock rolling away 
in rigid waves is the wilderness of Judea. In the depths of 
that gulch near the horizon the river Jordan pursues its course. 
The far off gleam like the opening of a rift, through which 
comes the glint of the blue sky in storm-clouds, is the Dead 
Sea. At sunset overshadowed by the afterglow it possesses a 
wonderful beauty when it abounds in colour and is rich in lights 
and shadows, but entranced as we have been with our journey 
throughout the borders of this fair land of holy memories still 
we must stand aside in all humility for we cannot say that we 
have stood at the Tomb of our Saviour. 



THE pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces 
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The All-Red Route. 



The Imperial Value of Ireland and Newfoundland. 

By H. C. Thomson. 
Where does the Fog Free Zone Scheme Stand To-day ? 



AT the request of Mr. H. C. Thomson, the father of the Fog Free Zone 
Route, we publish in this issue an article entitled " The All-Red Route." 
This is not the " All-Red Route of the Canadians," which is an entirely 
different proposition We do not wish to he considered, by the publica 
tion of this article, as in anyway supporting or declining to support Mr. 
Thomson s "Fog Free Zone Route"; our mission is to build up, not to 
destroy. As Sir Edward Morris said in his address in the House of As 
sembly, when the Fog Free Zone Contract was before the House, " that it 
did not lie with Newfoundlanders to detract from the merits of the scheme, 
or throw obstacles in its way. The proposal was too good to be true." 
Everyone admits it would be a great thing for Newfoundland if the Lusi- 
tania and the Mauritania were coming to Green Bay, one each week, in 
two and a half days from Queenstown. But no one believes it possible in 
our day. If we are to have the Fog Free Zone Route the fast steamers 
and trains by all means let us have it ; but it is incumbent on the promoters 
of the scheme not to delay any longer. Newfoundland has done her part. 
Sir Robert Bond s Government has passed the contract, and agreed to pay 
Mr. Thomson $75 ooo per year for thirty years. If we are to have it, there 
should be no delay. God knows the country is sorely in need of some 
improved mail and passenger service between here and England. To 
acquire such a contract and not act up to it not cairy it out is to stand 
in the way of the development of the country, and it may, perhaps, prevent 
other lines coming in. The present Government, we feel sure, will assist 
Mr. Thomson in every way to foiward his scheme; but Mr. Thomson 
should take the public into his confidence and tell us where the matter 
stands to-day. ED. 

ICHARD COBDEN, always a strenuous advocate 



restrictions upon every valuable product that could interfere 
with the prosperity of England ; not only was all trade with 
Asia and the East of Europe excluded by the charters which 
were granted to the companies of London ; but her ports were 
actually sealed against the trade of the American Colonies. 
Although Ireland presented to the ships of North America the 
nearest and the noblest havens in Europe, and appeared to be 
the natural landing place for the products of the New World, 
her people were deprived of all benefit nay, they were actually 
made to suffer loss and inconvenience from their favoured posi 
tion ; laws were passed, prohibiting the importation of American 
commodities into Ireland, without first landing them in some 
port of England or Wales, whilst the export of Irish products to 
the colonies, excepting through some British port was also 
interdicted." 

And he urged the adoption of the practical means, he out 
lined, to remedy in some measure this injustice. 

" We will here introduce a scheme to the notice of our 
readers, which, whilst we gladly acknowledge with gratitude the 
source from whence it originated, we think deserves the notice 
of our Government. In the New York Conner and Enquirer 
Newspaper of December 24th, 1834. appeared a letter, headed 
Traverse Atlantic, which, after stating that the writer, on a 




visit to Europe, had suffered a delay of ten days in ascending 

of fair play to Ireland, writing so long ago as the French Channel, from Finisterre to Havre, and of eight 
i8 asked a question, which, alas! may still be days in descending the Irish Channel, from Liverpool to Cape 
asked to-day "Where, then, shall we seek for the Clear, says he believes that on an average one-third or one 
causes of the poverty and barbarism that afflict fourth of the time is wasted upon every Transatlantic voyage, 
this land How shall we be able to account for in getting into, or out of, the European ports now resorted 1 

The writer then proceeds as follows : The commerce of 
America chiefly centres in the ports of Hamburg, Havre, Lon 
don, and Liverpool. Each of these is distant from the ocean, 
and difficult of access. On the western coast of Ireland there 



the fact, that commerce and civilization, which 
have from the earliest ages journeyed westward, 



and in their course have even stayed to enrich the marshes of 
the Adriatic and the fens of Holland, should have passed over 



&gt; Anna Mr anrl me lens OI nunaiiu, auuuiu uaw paoo^u ^ it 

therS to the New World a spot more calculated by are several harbours far superior in every requisite 

their night to me i&gt;cvx ;,* tv,- ; K UnH nf Valeria, which s the. nearest point of 



nature than almost any other besides, to be the seat of a great 
internal and external trade?" In answer, he instanced the 



instance, the island of Valentia, which is the, nearest point of 
land in Europe to America. Between it and the main reposes 
an excellent receptacle for shipping any burden, approached 

inlets, completely land-locked, capa- 
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cious, and safe. Situated imm.dutely on the brim of the 
Atlantic, a perfectly straight line can be drawn from this har 
bour to the port of New York, the intervening transit unob 
structed by islands, rocks, or shoals. The distance being less 
than two thousand seven hundred miles may be traversed by 

steam in about eight d lys The advantages to 

Ireland in particular by thus opening a regular communication 
from New York to London in twelve, and to Paris in fifteen 
days are incalculable. Th.it Island would become, of necessity, 
the thoroughfare between the t.vo hemispheres; and the occu 
pation of the public mind in such an enterprise, and the con 
stantly increasing fruits of its progress, would do more to pacify 
the fearful dissensions of the people, a ld ameliorate their most 
lamentable condition, than any legislation of even the best 
disposed Parliament. 

"The above project, which, in the influence of their enter 
prise, our American friends have suggested for the benefit of 
Ireland, merits the attention of the landowners and patriots 

concerned for the welfare of her people As any 

scheme of this nature must necessarily require that the vessels 
should take their departure from the nearest points of approxi 
mation of the two hemispheres. Ireland would thus become the 
starting-place for all Europe ; and it is scarcely possible to con 
ceive anything that would be more calculated to enrich and 




civilise that country than I 
thus irrigating it, as it were, 
wiih the constant tide of t mi 
gration to and from America. 
. That such a project, 
if completed, would secure 
the preference of voyagers to 
all parts of North America, 
not only from Britain, but 
from every quarter of Europe, 
must be apparent : that all we 
have recommended is perfect 
ly prr.ctirable we have no diffi 
cult) in l,elie\i g ; and that a 
traffic of such magnitude as 
is here contemplated, would 
have the effect of imparting 
wealth and civilisation to the 
country through which it pass 
ed, all experience proves to be 
unque.siionable." 

If any scheme of imperial in 
ter-communication originated 
and supported, as the All- 
Red Route is to be, by im 
perial subsidies, it cannot be 
believed that Ireland will 
be left out ; the more so 

when it is borne in mind that Great Britain is the guardian and 
trustee of the interests of that island ; that the Irish people are 
not permitted to have the control of their government, or the 
administration of their resources. \Yeie that the case, it cannot 
be supposed for a moment that they would have allowed them 
selves to be distanced, as they have been, in the struggle for the 
trade of the Atlantic; that they would not, long ago, have estab 
lished a port to deal with it in the way suggested in the above 
proposal. 

Valentia is too small a harbour, with too narrow and difficult 
an entrance, for the vastly larger ships of the present day : but 
but there are other harbours on the \Yest Coast Blackso d Bay. 
Killery, Galway and Foynes geographically quite as favourably 
situated, which are able to accommod lie vessels of the largest size. 
It is for the Irish Government &lt;&gt; say whic i of them is i he 
most suitable, and the most capable of being utilized with the 
least amount of initial outlay. 

The resultant advantage to Ireland, and the reparation to 
some extent of the grevious wroig done to her in the past, is 
surely a matter of more imper al concern than any inconvenience 
that might be caused by the necessity of transhipment. 

The treatment of N- wf.un dla id has been just as harmful. 
Like Ireland, her development has been retarded to meet the 
exigencies of Great Britain by the operation, not of prohibitive 
legislation, but of treaty rights gi anted more than 
a century ago, and oi.ly recently abrogated rights, 
conceded without regard to their permanently de 
trimental consequences to the Colony, which have 
acted as a bar to its progress ever since. 

The commanding position of the island has 
always been recognised. 

In 1873, a select Committee of the Canadian 
House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
best and most direct route for mails and passen 
gers between Europe and America, reported in 

r ^^^l . at ._ thr Ugh New fondland, and the 
in 187^. caused a survey 



Colonial Government 
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On completion of this survey the House of 4 S 
sembly passed a Resolution authorizing the con 
struct.on of a railway, and sanctioning a land 

PT Slit" 51 nri t n A r***Tm * f i ^ idliu 

Therewith. tion 
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The Newloundland Gov- 
e nment llic reupoii, in [une, 
1878, notified the Colonial 
Office that they proposed by 
public advertisement to in 
vite tenders for the construc 
tion of the line, and issued a 
memorandum selling forth 
what was desired, and stating 
th.it the plans of the survey 
would be open to inspection. 

The memorandum contain 
ed the following interesting 
pissage : 

It has been urged on be 
half of the Newfoundland 
Railway that, while it would 
form an essential pm of a 
British chain of communica 
tion to the northern half of 
America, to British Columbia, 
to New Zealand, to the Aus 
tralian Provinces, and lo India, 
it would, during a portion of 
the year, undoubtedly estab 
lish the shortest possible 
ocean piss. ge between Eu 
rope and America, and in 
consequence might be assum 
ed to command a very large share of the mail, express and 
passenger traffic between the two continents." 

This enterprise, so promising in its inception, was brought 
abruptly to an end ; the French Government objecting to any 
railway being made on the West Coast of Newfoundland, on 
the ground that it would interfere with their treaty rights. The 
British Government, whilst not admitting this contention, never 
theless prohibited the undertaking from being proceeded with 
further. 

Had it been carried out, at a time when steamship traffic was 
still al nost in its infancy, there can be no doubt that it would 
have drawn to itself a great portion of the growing Atlantic 
ti ade. 

The injury infl : cted on the Colony was very great; and that 
i-ijury would be accentuated now if it were to be excluded from 
paiticipation in the proposed All-Red Route. 

Apart, however, from any question of imperial sentiment, 
there are substantial reisons why Newfoundland should not be 
so excluded. 

That part of the Atlantic which lies around and to the south 
of Cape Race, through which steamers to Halifax, as well as 
those proceeding by the southerly route to Quel ec. 
have to pass, is practically never free from fog. whilst 
fog is also very prevalent in the Stiaits of Belleisle, and 
in the St. Lawrence. The following statement is taken 
from the issue of Canada, of October loth, 1908: 
"The Allan Mail Steamer, Virginian, which should 
have left Montreal on Friday and taken the weekly 
direct Canadian mail at Rimouski the following day, 
was detained three days by smoke from forest fires and 
fog, and reports from Quebec and Montreal state that 
during the last two weeks of September very serious 
delajs were caused to both incoming and outgoing 
steamships. Neither was the New York route free 
from the same hindrances." And de ays are always &lt; f 
frequent occurrence in the Straits. 

The difficulties caused by fog in the approach both 
to Halifax and to Quebec are, indeed, very similar to 
those in the English and Irish Channels commented 
upon by the writer in the New York Courier and En 
quirer. The clanger from fog in the neighbourhood of 
New York is also very great, and has recently received 
tragic demonstration from the disaster to the Republic. 
On the other hand, the north-east coast of Newfound 
land, like the west coast of Ireland, although not alto 
gether free fnm fog, is so in very great measure 
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remarkably more so than that part of the Atlantic around and 

to the south of Cape Race ; the statistics available showing 

that the relative proportion of fog in these respective localities 
is in the ratio of 3.12 to 8. 

Moreover, the area of fog to be passed through in the approach 
to that coast is very greatly less, and the fog itself is more in 
the nature of a mist, being caused by the wind driving it in 
either from the north or from the south, from the true fog regions 
where it is formed, in the Slraits and on the Grand Banks, by 
the contact of warm and cold currents. 

Then again, the distance from Newfoundland to Ireland is 
only 1,700 miles, and a rapid mail and passenger service, on the 
lines of that in operation between Brindisi and Port Said, could 
be established with the aid of a mail contract infinitely smaller 
in amount than the immense subsidy asked for, in respect of the 
All-Red Route, for a direct service from Liverpool to Quebec in 
the summer, and to Halifax in the winter months. 

The frequent transhipments do not militate against the suc 
cess of the Brindisi route, nor, it is to be assumed, would they 
militate seriously against that of the Irish-Newfoundland route. 
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But the strongest reason of all for the inclusion of Newfound 
land in any route which is to be imperial in character, 
strategic position, the island absolutely controlling the approach 
to Canada. 

In time of war, whilst it would be impossible to blockade the 
whole of the eastern and north-eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
it would be comparitively easy to blockade both the Cabot and 
the Belleisle Straits, and so to cut off all access to, or egress 
from, the St. Lawrence. 

Yet one of the principal objects which Great Britain would 
have in contributing the enormous subsidy proposed, would be 
to secure, as far as possible, an uninterrupted supply of cattle 
and grain, for the British Isles are every day becoming more 
and more dependent upon Canada for their food supply ; and 



in considering how that object is to be attained it must be re 
membered that the strength of a chain is only that of its 
weakest link, and that the long line of 3,000 miles of communi- 
cation through Canada would be of little value, either to Great 
Britain or to the Antipodes, if the means of approach to it were 
left in jeopardy. 

As that far-seeing statesman, Lord Bacon, pointed out, to 
preserve the control of the sea must always be a question of 
paramount importance, especially to a maritime nation ; " But 
this much is certaine ; That hee that Commands the Sea, is at 
great liberty, and may take as much, and as little of the VVarre, 
as he will. Whereas those, that be strongest by land, are many 
times neverthelesse in great Straights." 

H. C. THO.V 
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Moonlight in The " Run." 



By Robert Gear Mat Donald. 

PERCHANCE the moon shone fairer 

That night enamored Cynthia glanced 
From Latmos steep, or rarer, 

And her Endymion entranced ; 

I do not know, I only know that none 

Since then has ever seen such wondrous sight, 
By moonlight, islets, shining water, spun, 

As wraps these Straits to-night. 



Wh,le the great vessel makes her gladsome way 
Through channels that show still at every turn 

More beauties hidden from the eyes of day 
Than thousands ever learn 



Ah, who shall blame the dreamer 

Who left the laughing social throng, 

And sought a joy supremer 

In gazing, dreaming, long and long, 



O night of solemn splendor 

Be thine to chasten, elevate, my SOu l, 
With thy beams soft and tender. 

And all my wavering thoughts &lt; -, ltroli 
That I may tell my message brave a!:d dear 

(The secrets I have found at X ature - s ^ 
With singleness of aim and brow sincere- 

Thy pure, calm peace impart 
Near Pilley s Island, Aug. 31, 1909. 
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Hereditary View of Consumption. 

By F. Fisher, M.D. 

It seems at the present time that tenets among the m 
regard consumption mainly as an inborn d,sease-a disease 
passed down through successive generations ; or in some few 
cases the fault not being traceable to the family history, and in 
order to satisfy the cravings of the human mind, some reason must 
be assigned, and the simplest being that the victim has, through 
riotous living, spent himself to a point where recall is impossible, 
and he simply goes on wasting or consuming, and of course 
dies of consumption. Stated briefly then, the popular opinion 
i-.-.nding consumption is in the main a legacy from which 
there is no escape, or in some few cases a terminal phase of a 
dissipated life. 

Li order to strengthen their position they will readily tell you 
that they have on their side facts, facts indisputable, living and 
dying f.HCts. 

Why ! here is a family that has had a consumptive history of 
four generations, and more, the fourth fares worse than the first. 
A^iin, how frequent is tuberculosis met with in the descendants 
of those affected. 

Further if the father and mother are both consumptive then 
tiie offspring will fare the worse as consumption will have been 
p.issed along from both the mile and females lines. 

They will tell you that the only hope for this family tree i 
annihilation. Further if the immediate parents are not con 
sumptive then there must be a history of collateral heredity. 
The error here lies not in the facts themselves, but in the 
interpretation of these facts. 

If the foregiing beliefs in the nature of consumption are 
correct, then any organized fight against this world-wide malady 
cannot be anything other than an organized sham. 

Are we then to disregard the hereditary aspect of consump 
tion and place it wholly in the category of contagious diseases. 

This would be too radical. It would mean the swinging of 
the pendulum to the other extreme. We prefer rather to accept 
the philosophy of Aristotle, and interpret things by their happy 
mean. 

We would say that consumption is partly hereditary and partly 
contagious. But before proceeding further the sense in which 
we hold consumption as hereditary must be defined. 

Broadly speaking the causes of disease are two predispos 
ing and exciting! the one making ready for the others to work I 
the tilling of the soil that the seed may grow. It remains 
now to enquire whether or not we are to find heredity guilty of 
both these causes. If not of both, then of which? 

We will first discuss the exciting cause the cause per se. 
This is a simple living active germ called the bacillus tubercu 
losis belonging to the lowest scale of life in the vegetable 
kingdom. When magnified several hundred times under the 
microscope it appears as a short fine rod often slightly bent or 

periodical, or magazine, leaves the press without curved. Without the presence of this germ consumption would 

be impossible. 

In order then for consumption to be transmitted from parent to 

excuse, therefore, in not keeping silent, is his con- offspring it is of course necessary that this germ should be 
sciousness of the fact that knowledge worth having transmitted. And in order that this process of transi 
cannot be too often repeated, as it is only by con- should occur it would be necessay for the male element _ th 
tinual repetitions that lasting impressions are made, spermatozoon or the female element _ the ovum _ to t k 
Further, he believes that one very important phase of the subject this consumptive germ and carry it on so that bv i 
has not been sufficiently emphasized, namely, the part played by male and female elements the germ may be already 
heredity. the offspring. But u ^s been proven by Gartner expert 



HON. JOHN HARVEY, 
President of the Association for the Prevention of Consumption 

AT the request of the Hon. John Harvey, President of the 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption, we publish the 
following article from the pen of Doctor Fisher, of Bay 
of Islands. Mr. Harvey is doing noble work for his native 
land, by his philantrophic efforts on behalf of the victims 
of that most malignant and dreadful of all scourges, consump 
tion. Through his efforts the people of Newfoundland have 
been awakened to the gravity of carelessness or indifference to 
the ravages of this disease. Till the foundation of the Associa 
tion, the ignorance of the people as to the causes of this dread 
disease and its rapid growth amongst our people, was little short 
of criminal. Through Mr. Harvey s efforts, the people not only 
in the city, but in the remotest outports have been instructed in 
the very best means to prevent consumption from getting into 
their homes, or to minimize its evils, if they have had the mis 
fortune to have already contracted the disease. The QUARTERLY 
has great pleasure in testifying to the good work already done 
by the energetic President and bids him God-speed in his good 
work: and assures the Association "and its worthy President, 
that its pages will ever be open to them and that they can always 
rely on this magazine to help them to " fight the good fight."-ED. 

UCH, very much, has been written about tuber 
culosis or consumption. Scarcely a newspaper, 



some reference to the " great white plague," as 
consumption is sometimes called. The writer s 
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menting with guniea pigs, that the male element, the spermato 
zoon, will have nought to do with the germ tuberculosis. He 
has calculated the chances of a spermatozoon taking up a germ of 
consumption to be one in two million five hundred thousand 
which practically means reducing the affair to an absurdity. 

On the other hand although infection of the ovum is held as 
possible, yet we can scarcely conceive of a tubercular germ in 
the ovum in a state of quiescence it would destroy part of the 
ovum and lead to a monstrosity. 

After union of these male and female elements the individual 
starts on its existence an intrauterine existence of course but 
no less an existence. 

Whatever number of germs this offspring or foetus now takes 
from the blood of the mother are acquired. For clearness then 
we will speak of anti-natal, natal, and post-natal, acquirements as 
distinguished from heredity. That, and that alone, being due 
to heredity which results from the union of the male and female 
elements. After union the offspring or foetus may acquire 
through the placenta from the mother, germs of disease, but we 
would not call this hereditary. 

During birth the offspring may acquire from the mother, germs 
of disease, but we would scarcely call this hereditary. After 
birth the offspring may acquire from either mother or father or 
from both, germs of disease, but this apparently is not hereditary. 
Even if we admitted anti-natal or congenital tuberculosis to be 
hereditary we would still have a very few cases to place to the 
credit of inheritance. So small, indeed, that out of the thou 
sands of post-mortem cases that have been held on new born 
babes, and upon mothers dying in and shortly after child-birth 
the numbers of such instances could be counted upon the 
fingers and toes of a single individual. So few are the cases 
that for all practical purposes they may be disregarded. And 
at this we are not surprised when we consider that nature has 
in a most marvellous imnner endowed the offspring with a 
selective power a power to take from the blood of the mother 
a 1 ! that is best and to discard all that is harmful. 

What then do we mean when we speak of consumption being 
hereditary ? It is this : we are like our ancestors bone for bone, 
muscle for muscle, nerve for nerve, fibre for fibre. Their blood 
is in our veins. If they were consumptive then we are so much 
the worse of their being so. Not that we have inherited actual 
consumption for we have not but we have inherited a vitality 
of lessened resistance. Their blood was impoverished by war 
with consumptive germs, our blood will be impoverished as a 
result of that war. Their reserve force was used up in battling 
with the enemy. We, having no longer that reserve force, will 
become an easier prey. In other words, there has been handed 
down a weakened constitution an excellent tissue soil, a fertile 
garden in which consumptive germs can flourish. The heredi 
tary aspect of consumption then is a predisposing a making 
ready. 

Facts mentioned above when interpreted in this light seem 
very much more intelligible. Because a child s parents are 
consumptive it does not follow that that child will be consump 
tive. It onl) follows that the child will have a less chance in a 
consumptive environment than his more fortunate and stronger 
playmate. Salvation for this child would lie in its being removed 
from its parents and brought up in a non-consumptive atmos 
phere. In proof of this might be mentioned the fact that in 
Germany where the young of tubercular cows have been taken 
away from their consumptive mothers and brought up in a non- 
tubercular environment they are invariably free from the disease. 



The young calves left with their consumptive mothers shortly 
contract the disease and go under. 

So it is in tubercular families. The parents are consumptive. 
They bring weaklings into this world, fit tissue soils for con 
sumptive germs. They do more. They spit about the floor 
a dirty, filthy, nauseating, and dangerous habit where these 
babes have to creep. 

The sputumn dries and billions of germs are set free to prey 
upon and devour their own flesh and blood. 

But we must not, because of this, say heredity is our enemy. 
If we but aid her she will very readily transmit improved 
qualities. If heredity transmits weakness, she also transmits 
vigour of mind and body. 

We find fault with heredity when she transmits one vice. We 
give her no credit when she hands down a hundred virtues. 
Sins of parents visited upon children, and children s children, 
fill us with holy horror. Virtues of parents, carried through 
many generations are never thought of. One finds it easy to 
live a life of temperate habits; another extremly difficult. 
Battles for- the first have been fought and won by his ancestors, 
battles that heredity is calling loudly to us to wage for pos 
terity. Fortunately then to the great gain of suffering humanity 
we can for all practical purposes regard the consumptive germ 
as non hereditary the vitality of the tissue soil alone being so. 
Fortunately also that the same inexorable law that compels sins 
of parents to be visited upon children even to the third and 
fourth generations will work no less slowly in transmitting the 
qualities of virtue. 

This very law makes it binding upon us, for the preservation of 
our race, to live in the best possible way as far as we can, by 
our present knowledge, determine. We have to live not alone 
for ourselves but for posterity. If we so order our lives that 
there may be an increment in their mental, moral, and physical 
make up, be this increment ever so small, then will we have 
done for future generations a good which, will help to strengthen 
them in the fight not alone against the germs of consumption, 
but the germs of any disease. A virtuous life will descend to 
posterity as a blessing in disguise. 

For the sake then of humanity we will seek to strengthen our 
individual lives so that future generations meeting J^ie germs of 
consumption may be able to give them a chilly reception. To 
do this we will work subjectively and objectively : 

Subjectively to strengthen by clean, careful, and temperate 
habits the tissue soil against invasion ; objectively to so improve 
our environmejit by placing and building our homes that we may 
receive the maximum of sunshine the whole year round ; by flooding 
and flushing our rooms daily with sunshine and fresh air ; in short 
by utilizing all known hygienic means that the germs of disease 
may become ill-adapted to their altered conditions and find it 

By working thus we will confer on posterity a benefit to 
which they w ill have reascn to look back with pride when con 
sumption becomes as little known as Typhus Fever is to-day. 

F. FISHER, M. D. 



ROUGH wind that meanest loud 

Grief too sad for song ; 
Wild wind when sullen cloud 

Knells all the night long; 
Sad storm whose tears are vain, 
Bare woods whose branches stain, 
Deep caves and dreary main, 

Wail for the word s wrong ! 

Shelley. 
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ARCHIBALD W. PICCOTT, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 



WILLIAM WOODFORD, 
Minister of Public Works. 





ALLAN C. GOODRIDGE, 
Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 



JAMES HARRIS, 
Deputy Minister of Public 





WII.I.IAM R. PAYN, J P., 
Cashier Newfoundland Savings Bank. 



HENRY W. LEMESSUR1ER, J.P., 
Assistant Collector and Deputy Minister of Customs, 





GEORGE E. TURNER, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Mines. 



[P/utos by / C. / arsons.} 



JOHN S. KEATING, 
Uepuly Ministti of Finance. 
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Some Departmental Heads and their Deputies 
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A. W. Piccott. 

Mr. Piccott was born in Cupids, Conception Bay, in 1869. 
His father, the late respected Mr. C. Piccott, for many years 
taught the school at that place, and destined his son for a busi 
ness career. But the call of the sea was in young Piccott s 
blood, and at the age of ten years he dropped his school books 
and went to the fishery. It is said Newfoundlanders are found 
everywhere from the North Pole to the Victoria Falls, and are 
found pursuing numerous vocations from captaining a sealing 
steamer in the North Atlantic to the running of a diamond drill 
in the bowels of the earth at Bell Island, Sydney or Yukon. 
Very few Newfoundlanders crowded as much variety into such 
a short time as did Mr. Piccott. When he was about fourteen 
years old he had the misfortune to lose one hand by the explo 
sion of a gun. He then gave up the fishery and entered a 
store in Bay Roberts as assistant, where he stayed till the 
monotony tired him. He then went milling in Gander Bay, but 
the sea still called him and he went to the Banks in the schr. 
Eva Maud. The prospects were not encouraging, so he 
migrated to Nova Scotia, and served two years there in the 
Life-Saving Station at Cape Sable. After this he went to sea, 
and sailed out of several Canadian and American ports in 
various ships, and saw many foreign lands. In 1898 he return 
ed to his native land and served as mate in the Biundil, Bartlett 
master, carrying coal between Sydney and ports in Conception 
Hay. In 1X99 he was appointed Collector of Customs at Bay 
Roberts and held that office till last year. In 1908 he contest 
ed the District of Harbor Grace, having as colleagues Messrs. 
Seymour and Parsons, and after a hard contest was elected, 
head of the poll: His experience and knowledge of the fisheries 
well qualify him to deal with matters pertaining to our great 
staple and those engaged in its prosecution. Since his appoint 
ment to this position he initiated several important movements 
for the benefit of the fisheries. He has spent all the last season 
at the Labrador gathering information relative to the fisheries 
and fishers on that coast, so that his department may bring more 
knowledge than ever before, to the handling of this important 
industry. Mr. Piccott won golden opinions for himself from 
the fishermen of the whole Island, but particularly St. John s 
East, for the energy and humanity displayed by_ him on the 
occasion of the loss of a skiff and its crew at Outer Cove, last 
spring. If .they had been his own brothers, he could not have 
shown more concern and the widows and orphans, as well as 
the fishermen remember with gratitude, Mr. Piccott s humane 
conduct at the time of that sad accident 



for which his past experience and his well known ability and 
. m ;^n/i,, fif him Mr. Woodford has the reputatu 



energy 

being _ -- 

interests of his district are concerned. 

been fortunate in its representatives in 



where the 
Harbour Mam has 

always been fortunate n ts represenaives in the 
never in its history was it more ably or beneficial y represented 
than it is at present by the popular Minister of Public Work; 



/u 



W. B. Payn. 



Mr. Payn has occupied several of the most prominent positions 



to 



we 



in this Colony. On the occasion ot his appointment 
office of Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries in 1907 

some extended notes of his public career. (See Quarterly 
VI. No. 4. page 13.) Mr Payn earned such confic 
for himself in that position, that on the death of the late L. 
Furlong Eq.,he was appointed Cashier of the Savings Bank. J he 
occupant of that office must be like Caesar s wife above sus 
picion. All the hard-earned savings of our most thrifty people 
are in his keeping; and such is the universal confidence reposed 
in his well-known integrity and ability by public men and private 
cilizens, that the Savings Bank under his management is- one 
of the public Institutions in which the people of all classes repose 
the fullest faith. Mr. Payn is solid and reliable and is so 
courteous that it is a pleasure to do business with him, and no 
man in the community is better qualified for the position he 
holds than the present incumbent. 



X 



H. W. LeMessurier. 

Mr. H. W. LeMessurier, Assistant Collector of Customs and 



William Woodford. 

Mr. Woodford was born at St. John s in 1858 and was educated 
at St. Bonaventure s College. Having a bent for the game of 
politics and in request to a numerously signed requisition from 
Harbour Main in 1889, with the present Acting Judge Morris 
as colleague, he contested that district in that election, as 
a Whiteway candidate. They worked so hard and well, and 
were so popular that they rolled up one of the largest (compara 
tive) majorities ever obtained in any district in the Island. 
Since then he has tasted the joys and adversities of most local 
politicians; sometimes being down and out, and other times 
holding some responsible office under the Administration. In 
1894 he was appointed Financial Secretary, and we are under 
the impression that he was the last occupant of that office before 
it was abolished, at the reorganization of the Government De 
partments. In 1896 he was appointed Minister of Public Works 
under the Winter Ministry and held that position till 1900 when 
he was appointed Inspector of Outport Roads. As Inspector 
he did good work, overseeing the laying out of roads in various 
districts and superintending the expenditure so that it would be 
distributed judiciously and economically. In 1904 he resigned 
to re-enter political life, and in 1908 after one of the hardest 
fought elections in the history of the country, he and his colleague 
John J. Murphy, Esq., M.H.A., were elected for Harbour Main 
with handsome pluralities. He was appointed immediately 
thereafter to the office of Minister of Public Works a position 



permanent head of the Department of Customs, fills with ability 
and acceptance the most important position, probably, in the 
whole Civil Service. As an official, with an intimate knowledge 
of the workings of his department, he is acknowledged to be 
among the very best; he is courteous and accessible and is ever 
ready to give the benefit of his experience to all members of the 
trade. Born in 1848, at St. John s, Newfoundland, son of H. C. 
LeMessurier of a well known Guernsey family whose ancestors 
were very eavly connected with the business of this country, and 
connected with many of the oldest families of Newfoundland, he 
was educated iruinly at the General Protestant Academy, under 
the late Adam Scott. Served as Commissariat Clerk under three 
Assistant Commissaries prior to the removal of the Imperial 
Troops from Newfoundland. Justice of the Peace for Southern 
District 1879. Member of House of Assembly 1885 to 1890. 
Third Landing Waiter and Assistant Tide Surveyor of Customs 
1894 to 1897. Assistant Collector and Secretary to Board of 
Revenue 1897. Deputy Minister of Customs, with title of 
Assistant Collector 1898. Superintended the re-organization of 
the Customs Department and planned and inaugurated the 
Customs Service in connection with the Reid Newfoundland 
Company s steamer and Railway System 1898. Colonial Cor 
respondent Commercial Intelligence Branch, Imperial Board of 
Trade, 1905; Imperial Trade Correspondent Board of Trade, 
1908 ; Registrar of Shipping. In church work Chairman 
C.E.M.S ; Chairman St. Thomas s Finance Committee, and 
Superintendent Junior School St. Thomas s ; Member of Execu 
tive Council of the Synod. Mr. LeMessurier, like most of his 
countrymen, is very modest and retiring. His knowledge of the 
details and intricacies of the trade of the country is volunmious 
and comprehensive. Apart from the routine statistics supplied 
by him to the House of Assembly and the Blue Books of the 
Colony, his d-jep knowledge of all phases of the business of the 
country, is often taxed to supply Imperial and other sources 
with reliable information. Wnen Sir William McGregor com 
piled the stAtistic.il history of Newfoundland s business for a 
period covering the last century and for which he got such wdl 
deserved encomiums, it was Mr. LeMessurier who supplied -ill 
the statistics. He also successfully edited the Ei-cnin^ ff, ,-\hi 
for a term. A ready writer, his bent is towards the eirly history 
of the country. His contributions on this subject to "the 1 "l 
press, particularly the QUARTERLY are always valuab u 
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nteresting. Socially he is a great favourite. In the old Aca- 
Jemia -Concerts which were so successful some years ago, Mr. 
LeMessurier was a leading spirit he not only took successful 
parts in them but also wrote and aranged the score of some of 
:he most successful of those delightful entertainments. Mr. 
LeMessurier has always been ready and willing to aid all our 
local periodicals with his instructive and entertaining contri 
butions. 



Alan C. Goodridge. 

Mr. Alan C. Goodridge comes of a good eld West of Eng 
land family that has been identified with business in Newfound 
land for over a century. Son of the late Henry Goodridge, he 
was born in this city in the year 1872, educated at Bishop Field 
College and at Clifton England. As an athlete he held a pro 
minent place in Rugby football, and in that fine old English 
-,nne, cricket, when it was the game par-excellence in this 
Island, and our cricketers were able to hold their own with 
naval and other visiting teams. In 1897 he was elected as one 
if the members for Twillingate District and in 1898 he was 
appointed Trade Commissioner to the Mediterranean. As 
Commissioner he visited the various shipping ports of the South 
Df Europe to which our fish is consigned. Here he enquired 
into the causes of the decreasing demand for our staple. The 
information then gleaned will be of use to his Department now 
that earnest and intelligent effort is to be made to increase the 
output of our staple in those centres that a half a century ago, 
were such excellent and profitable customers of ours. In 1899 
he was appointed Minister of Finance and Customs with a seat 
in the Executive Council. He was one of the original founders 
Df the Church Lad s Brigade in Newfoundland having passed 
his necessary examinations with great credit. Mr. Goodridge 
latterly became Captain of the newly formed Newfoundland 
Highlanders. He is also assistant Aide-de-Camp to His Excel 
lency the Governor. In 1908 he contested the District of 
Twillingate, and made a hard fight, but was defeated. On 
party returning successful, he was tendered the position he 
now occupies. Mr. Goodridge is compantively a young man he 
has travelled extensively and has been identified with the fish 
eries all his life time. He ought to make an ideal Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries. Socially he is a good fellow and a great 
favourite; he has the reputation of being a thorough manly 
fellow, a keen yachtsman and all-round good athlete. He is 
married to one of the most pop.ilar ladies in St. John s, Miss 
McNeil, daughter of the late John McXeil, Esq., and sister of our 

: popular townsman, Mr. T. McNei . Mr. Goodridge now occu- 
pies-a position wherein his experience and ability will be 
valuable factors in the safeguarding our local fisheries and the 

/development and enlargement of our foreign markets. 



James Harris. 

Of the imny appointments in recent years to the Civil Ser 
vice, not one was more pleasing to the general public, or to his 
brethren in the Service, than that of Mr. Harris as Deputy 
Minister of Public Works. Scarcely any other officials in the 
Service have as much traffic with the tr.ide and with people 
; rom all parts of the Island as those of the D-&gt;pirtm;nt of Pub 
lic Works, and since the days of his junior clerkship, over 20 
years ago, Mr. Harris has always been noted for his courtesy 
and tact in dealing with all kinds of people who have business 
with his Department. His fellow-workers also rejoiced, be 
cause his appointment was a recognition of that good old Brit 
ish principle that is the bulwark and mainstay of the British 
Civil Service, viz.: the promotion of a capable and efficient 
official to the head of the Department in which he had spent the 
best years of his life, and with the routine of which he was more 
familiar than could be any outsider that would be foisted over his 
head for the sole reason of political expediency. Mr. Harris first 
entered the old Board of Works Department in 1889 as junior 
clerk; on July ist, 1898, he was appointed First Clerk upon 
the reorganization of the Civil Service at that date, 
his tenure of office he was several times called on to act as S 
retary, and his work on those occasions marked him out as a f 
and proper man to fill the permanent headship of the office 



when a vacancy should occur. Early in 1909, M. T. Knight, 
Esq., the late Deputy, after years of faithful service, retired full 
of years and full of honors. Mr. Knight was one of the old- 
time officials courteous, kindly, patient with the people with a 
grievance, who appear to make this office their headquarters, 
and withal charitable to a fault. Poor people from all parts of 
the Island turn up here for private and public charity, and Mr. 
Knight never allowed any of them to go away empty-handed. 
When Mr. Knight retired, it was recognized that it would not 
be an easy matter to fill his place ; but Mr. Harris has made 
good all right, and is growing more popular every day on ac 
count of his efficiency and tact in the management of the de 
tails of his Department. In 1903 Mr. Harris compiled rules 
for the governance of the expenditure on roads and public 
works. These rules were sanctioned by the Government and 
received the cordial endorsement of the Auditor General. They 
proved to be comprehensive and efficacious, and are still used 
in the office in the regulation of all expenditures on public 
works. After the Audit Act came into force, Mr. Harris set to 
work to improve the style of accounting used in the Depart 
ment. He modernised it and brought into consonance with the 
Act, thus facilitating the work and carrying out the principal 
provisions of the Audit Act. As an official he has always been 
noted for his conscientiousness and thoroughness, and there is 
no doubt but that the Department will show the result of his 
quiet but energetic capacity in increased efficiency. Mr. Harris 
was married in 1897 to Miss Mary Shortall, a fair daughter of 
one of the oldest and most respected families in the West End. 
It is how over twenty years since Mr. Harris entered the De 
partment of Public Works ; he is now its permanent head, and 
in a very few years he will qualify for his I.S.O. The QUAR 
TERLY hopes that he shall get it the day it is due him, and fur 
ther wishes that he will be spared many years to enjoy the well- 
deserved honor. 

UG. E. Turner. 
Mr. Turner is another notable instance of a deserving and 
pable official, who has been promoted to the principal position 
in the Department in which he has long worked so faithfully 
and well. He was born at St. John s in 1867 and educated at 
the Methodist College while Professor Holloway was Principal. 
He entered the Surveyor General s Department in September, 
1883. In 1893 he was appointed First Clerk, and in 1909 
upon retirement of Thomas Long, Esq., I.S.O. , his commission 
as Deputy Minister came to him. His promotion to the Office 
of Deputy was a fitting recognition of his work and worth. He 
has proved himself a capable and energetic official : he has a 
pleasing manner, and is courteous and tactful in his dealing 
with the members of the public who do business with his depart 
ment. Mr. Turner has now been in the public service for over 
a quarter of a century : he has served faithfully and honourably : 
he is highly esteemed by all those who know him ; and by his 
recent promotion as permanent head of his Department he has 
fulfilled all the requisites necessary for that crowning glory of a 
faithful public servant, his I.S.O. We respectfully urge Mr. 
Turner s claim for this much coveted recognition, upon the 
attention of the Government, not only for his own sake, and the 
worth of his services, but also as an encouragement to other 
members of the Civil Service, to put forth their best efforts in 
their respective offices, so that when the time comes, they may 
look forward confidently to the local government for appreciation 
and promotion, and to the Imperial Authorities for the Title 
and Insignia of the Imperial Service Order. 

J. S. Keating. 

On the appointment of Mr. Keating to the responsible posi 
tion he now holds, the Quarterly ( Vol. VII. No. i. .page 2.) 
published full details of his valuable public services, 
prophesied at that time that Mr. Keating would justify the 
confidence reposed in him, and we feel proud to say that our 
prophesy has been fully verified. Mr. Keating is one of the 
most reliable men in the Civil Service, and his Department now 
holds one of the very first places, as regards its discipline and 
management. He holds a position of great trust and fills 
with integrity and ability. 
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Our Christinas Number. 

WE intend making a special effort in the production of our 
"Christmas Number" this year, so that it will excel in merit any 
previous issue. 

Notwithstanding that for several years past we have nearly 
doubled up the number of copies published, at Xmas-time, still 
the demand for that number has always been so great, that we 
could never supply it. 

Thousands of people who never read or buy a magazine dur 
ing the rest of the year, make it a point to secure our Xmas No. 
as a fitting souvenir of the season to send to friends abroad. 

As our holiday number is generally replete with timely stories, 
interesting essays and pleasing poems from the pens of our 
ablest local writers, illuminated with aitistic and appropriate 
illustrations, it makes an ideal present to send to absent friends 
at Xmas time. 

During the year we have installed a new press and an electric 
motor, so that we propose to greatly enlarge our Xmas issue, 
as to the numbers printed, besides adding some extra pages to 
our letter press. 

We have already on hand, some interesting matter, and we 
can safely guarantee that the Xmas No. of the Quarterly for 1909 
will be the very best yet. 

To our friends in business circles, it is unnecessiry to point 
out, that with an enlarged book, filled f ro n cover to cover with 
stories, articles, poems and pictures all redolent of the .season 
in Newfoundland, it \\ill be one of the Very Xest Advertising 
Mediums. 



It will be read by thousands of Newfoundlanders, both at 
home and abroad, in the city, the outports, United States and 
Canada, and we print the advertisements in such an artistic 
manner, that numbers of our readers and correspondents, have 
assured us that they read our advertising pages, with as much 
interest as they do the body of the magazine. 

If you want to be in it, send us word and our agent will call 
for your ad. 

We especially request our friends and business patrons to 
send along their orders and advertisements as early as possible, 
as we propose going to press early, in order that our patrons 
may have the numbers in time t:&gt; place them in the hands of 
their most distant friends before Xmas Day. 




The "Standard s" Souvenir Number. 

Just as the last pages of our QUARTERLY was being made-up, 
the Montreal Standard s Special Number came to hand, and is 
a most creditable production. It has a magnificent covtr in 
colors, painted by one of America s best known arii-,ts. The 
Number contains nearly 150 half-tone plates devoted to subjects 
of general interest, and has two superb panoramic views of 
Montre il suitable for framing. The printing is first class, and 
we understand that many thousands of the issue have been sent 
to friends abroad. 




Photo by James Vey. 
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By Rev. Canon 

5*2, 




Mistaken Identity* 



Smith, R.D. 




OU desire me, sir, to write for your Christmas 
Number something in connection with Newfound 
land that is either " grave or gay "historical or 
fiction. In view of the fact that in recent years 
so much has been written upon Newfoundland, 
I find myself in the position of a sportsman in 
front of game with an empty bandoleer. Unfor 
tunately I do not profess the ability to overcome such a predica 
ment in the way Lord Cochrane is said to have done on one 
memorable occasion in his life s history. 

About 1817, the Chilians began to strike for independence. 
In the war they waged with Spain the mother country they 




effect upon the Spaniards was startling and tremendous. They 
were scared out of their wits, for they thought that this new 
missile sent on board their ship was a particularly infernal 
invention in the way of shrapnell by " El Diabolo " himself, as 
they called Cochrane. They immediately struck their c 
and surrendered. 

Now, for my broadside which is not composed of anything 
so filling and satisfying as cheese. It is but of barnacles mere 
barnacles. The story is connected with the old town of Trinity. 
In 1812 war broke out between Great Britain and the United 
States. The coast of Newfoundland was visited by American 
privateers, and although most of these were captured by British 








_ A 



THE TOWN OF TRINITY. 



made Lord Cochrane admiral of their small and ill-equipped 
fleet. Their ships were poorly provided with provisions and 
ammunition : Lord Cochrane met with a large Spanish frigate, 
much superior to his own in number of men, guns, tonnage, 
weight of metal, and well found in ammunition. Nothing 
daunted, Cochrane proceeded at once to engage the enemy s 
ship. In the very height of the action his officers reported to 
Admiral Cochrane, that while there was a little gunpowder re 
maining, there was not a single shot of any kind left in any of 
the ship v lockers. The Admiral proved himself equal to the 



A few days before this action, Cochrane had captured a 
Spanish merchant ship. Part of this ship s cargo consisted of 
Dutch cheese. Now your readers know well that a Dutch 
cheese is round in shape like an old cannon ball, and that it 
has a thick rind or paring. This cheese was so especially 
thick-skinned that Cochrane and his men could make but little 
headway in masticating it. Cochrane promptly gave the order 
to have up these Dutch cheeses and ram them as shot in the 
ship s cannon. This order was immediately obeyed and a 
whole broadside of cheese fired into the enemy s ship. The 



cruisers, yet occasionally one of them was more successful than 
her companions and did manage either to capture one of our 
merchants trading ships, or to enter a port and destroy fishing 
property. 

The merchants at Trinity, among whom were Mr. George 
Garland, head of the great Poole firm of Garland & Lester, Mr. 
Robert Slade member of another Poole firm, Mr. Buchanan and 
others, became alarmed. Ably assisted by the Rev. John Clinch. 
M.D.. who was not only the doctor and parson, but also the 
Magistrate at Trinity, these gentlemen at once set to work to 
repair the batteries at the Fort Point, Admiral s Island so named 
because in former years the Fishing Admiral s sta^e- stood there 
and the battery on the summit of Ryder s Hill. Ryder s Hill 
is 350 feet high, situated at the back of the old town and com 
manding it and the harbor. They also proceeded to raise a. 
local militia to man the guns in the various bntteries. ( )n the 
Fort Point were two batteries of cannon, the upper placed 
where the light-house now stands, the lower, which contained 
the heavier guns, being about 20 feet below the upper battery.! 
The batteries were simply earthworks, the gun platforms of wocd. 
On Ryder s Hill were three or four heavy cannonades \\lij, h weie 
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intended by a plunging fire to sink any of the enemy s ships that 
might perhaps in a fog slip past the guns on the Fort Point 

The militia needed drill. They had it. But inasmuch as 
their officers the Commandant of the port being Mr. George 
Garland himself were thrifty business men. the time for service 
at the heavy guns was Sunday afternoons. All the men 
went to Church in the morning. In the afternoon there was 
no night service in those days the men manned the batteries 
and left the women and children to go to Church. So it came 
to pass that Evensong had no organ accompaniment, but was 
sung to the deep diapason of roaring cannon. The Command 
ant, Mr. Garland, appointed Captain Richard Ash grand 
father of Captain Frank Ash of Greely-relief fame to be 
master gunner and in charge of the artillery on the Fort Point. 
-The drill and discipline of this militia was more on naval than 
military lines. Mr. Ash was a captain in the merchantile marine 
and in his day, like most other seamen of that time, had served 
some years in the Royal Navy. He was a good gunner and a 
straight shot. He married a Carbonear lady, a sister of that 
great native of Newfoundland who was one of Wellington s 
Major-Generals in the Peninsular War our Sir Henry Pynn. 

One beautiful Sunday morning in the spring of 1813, Mr. 
Garland and his men were as usual all in church. The prayers 
were ended and the parson had just commenced his sermon, 
when down over the building thundered the report of a cannon 
on Ryders Hill. This was immediately followed by two more 
shots from the Fort Point being the signal that an enemy s 
ship was in sight. 

Mr. Garland and his men hastened to leave the church, launch 
the boats that were always ready on Sweet s Beach (now Stone- 
mans) and now to the Fort Point. On arrival there, they saw- 
in the offing about 6 miles distant and heading for Trinity a 
large and apparently well armed brig carrying about 14 guns, 
or seven on a side. She shewed no colours. Only a light 
breeze was blowing and the brig, though with all cinvas set alow 
and aloft, was making but at best about five miles an hour. 
When she arrived within three thousand yards of the fort which 
was about the extreme range of the cannon of those days, Mr. 
G.irland ordered a shot to be fired across her bows to make her 
show her colours or else " heave to." This was done with a 
long 24 pounder. Captain Ash pointed the gun and his aim 
was so true and the cannon carried so well thit the ball actually 
cut away the brig s jib stay close by the boom. She heeded 



not the shot but still came on. Then Mr. Garland shouted 
excitedly, " She s a pirate, train every gun in both batteries for 
a three hundred yards range, and when she gets there, send 
her to the bottom and her rascally crew to Tophet" When the 
brig arrived within about a couple of hundred yards of the place 
indicated she came about and shewed her colours, which were 
the British ensign at her peak, and Garland s own house-flag at 
her maintop. 

It was a case of Mistaken Identity ; for she was no pirate, or 
even American privateer, but Mr. Garland s own ship all the 
way from Poole and loaded to the hatches with provisions and 
all the firm s spring shop-goods. A very valuable cargo but 
with not a penny of insurance upon either ship or cargo. After 
escaping all the perils attendant in that day upon a passage 
across the Western Ocean she had very nearly been sent to the 
bottom of the deep, just as she was about to enter the port of 
her destination. 

When Mr. Garland and his men saw the brig s colours they 
stood astounded. For a short interval there was a deep and 
impressive silence which was presently broken by shouts of 
laughter followed by ringing cheers from the men in the fort. 
The laughter and cheers assured the good people in the town 
that no real danger threatened them. The guns were immedi 
ately run in, their charges drawn and safely stored in the maga 
zine, for the officers in command were thrifty folk. When the 
tompion had been duly placed in the muzzle of each cannon, 
Mr. Garland ordered a double ration of grog to be served to 
the men at his own expense, on receipt of which they all went 
happily home to dinner. 

When the brig had anchored in port, Mr. Garland sent one 
of his clerks with an invitation to the captain to come ashore 
and dine with him. But the captain would not come. He was 
very an^ry at his ship having been taken to be a pirate and 
fired at, and felt more like fighting Mr. Garland than dining 
with him. The captain did not at all relish the manner in which 
the ship he commanded had been made to figure so prominently 
in this case of Mistaken Identity. 

Well all the men who were present on this memorable occa 
sion are now dead and their bones are dust. We may apply to 
them an adaptation of certain lines that Sir Walter Scott penned 
about the knights of old whose doughty deeds he chronicled, 
and say 

" The men are dead their arms are rust 
Their souls are with the saints we trust." 





Christmas in India. 

DIM dawn behind the tamarisks the sky is saffron 

yellow 

As the women in the village grind the corn, 
And the parrots seek the riverside, each calling to his 

fellow 

That the Day, the staring Eastern Day is born. 
Oh the white dust on the highway ! Oh the stenches 

in the byway ! 

Oh the clammy fog that hovers over earth 1 
And at Home they re making merry neath the white 

and scarlet berry 

What pait have India s exiles in their mirth ? 
From " Christmas in India," by Rndyard Kipling. 
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Christmas Nearest the North Pole. 
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Quidi Vidh 

By late Hon. T. Talbol. 


















The Mahogany Tree, 

By W. M. Thackery. 
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FLASHLIGHT PHOTO OF JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF ST. JOHN S T. A. & B. SOCIETY. 

Taken on the beautiful stage of their own Theatre by Mr. James Yey. ( &gt;ctober i8th, 1909. The Picture includes 
the Archbishop of Newfoundland, the Lord Bishop of Newfoundland, the Chief Justice, the Premier, the Mayor, 
representative Clergymen of all denominations, and the representatives of all the local Societies. 
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By Most Rev. M. F. Howley, D. D. 
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ST. MARY S. 



T. MARY S BAY, may be called the first bay on 
the Southern coast of the Island, as Trepassey 
Bay is not much more than a bight. It is a beau 
tiful inlet, and no doubt the early navigators had 
it in their mind to honour the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in giving the name to this lovely sheet of 
water. The name was a very popular one among 
the early pioneers of discovery, especially the 
Portuguese, whose country is placed especially 
under the Patronage of " Mary the Virgin." We 
have the name to a bay in Nova Scotia, and also to another 
small Bay in Newfoundland near Kirpon. 

There is a Cape St. Mary s in the South of Portugal in the 
Province of Algarve, and the Portuguese gave the name to one 
of the group of islands in the Azores as early as 1336, and I 
have no doubt that it was they who named our St. Mary s Bay, 
and Cape St. Mary s. The devotion of both Spaniards and 
Portuguese, to St. Mary was very pronounced and enthusiastic. 
The name of Columbus s vessel was the 

SANTA MARIA. 

This devotion was not confined to the Latin races but was quite 
as popular in England and the whole country of England was 
dedicated the Virgin under the title of " Mary s Dowry." 

Near Cape Pine a little to the east at the eastern point of en 
trance to St. Mary s is 

BAKER HEAD. 

a steep bluff about 360 feet high. It is no doubt called after a 
man s name. The name still survives in Mnrystown, Placentia 
Bay, and elsewhere as a family name. But as in the case already 
mentioned of Tinker s Cove (Article XXVI.) it has been trans 
lated on the French maps as "Tuinfe au Bon/anger." There is 
a " Baker Core " near North Harbor in Placentia Bay, and a 
" Baker s Loaf " near C. Bauld called from the resemblance of 
some boulder rocks. Under Baker Point or Head is a small 
cove where boats lie safely at anchor in certain winds. Just 
inside the Cape, west % of a mile is another cove called 

ARNOLD S COVE 
we have this name repeated in the bottom of Placentia Bay. but 



I have no idea of the origin of it. 

About t\vo miles to the S.VV. of Cape Pine is the headland of 

\I E FREELS SOUTH. 

In Artic e XL, speaking of Cape Freels North, in Bonavista 
Bay, I stated all that is known concerning the origin of this 
name which is Breton and is a corruption of the name C. Ficlicl 
a point on the coast of Brittany. 

Inside of C. Pine are two coves whose names are somewhat 
difficult to trace, viz : 

ST. SHOTTS AND ST. SHORES. 

Very unlikely as it may seem, I interpret these two names as 
corruptions of St. Jacques (St. James) and St. George s. In 
the broad and thick pronunciation of the Breton fishermen these 
names would sound to our English ears like S. Joik or St. Jots. 
An example of this particular transmutation of sound is found in 
the name Aris/iot, which the French ( correctly) pronounce 
Arichac (or Arishoik ) The Bretons would pronounce St. 
George s as Saint S/marge which would be easily corrupted into 
St. Shores. 

There is next a very large bight in the coast between Gull 
Island on the south and Cape English at the north. At the 
bottom of this bight are situated Peter s River and Holyrood 
Pond, of which I will speak immediately. 

To go back to Gull Island. The shore is very bluff here and 
the place is the scene of many wrecks, the latest being that of 
the schr. C. B. IVhiiiilcn, which occurecl this past month, Thurs 
day, 28 day of October, and the story of the rescue of the crew 
of which is so thrilling. 

At Gull Island there is another bluff head bearing the name of 

SPURAWINKLE. 

In Articles XV. and XXV. I have already spoken at length on 
this name. Some of the fishermen of the neighbouring settle 
ment told me that the name was given by some persons from " the 
Xorrid," probably from somewhere about Trinity. They said 
the Northern men called it " Spurawig." 

From Gull Island the coast (rends in eastwards, It is very 
steep and bluff and has been the scene of many wrecks. There 
is a cove called 
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MARINE S COVE, 

so called on account of a wreck of a frigate which occured here 
many years ago. There were marines on board, hence the 
name was given to the cove. Among the wrecks which have 
made this place notorious were : 

i s.s. Robert Low, 1872 ; 2 sailing vessel Isabel, Feb. 22, 

1881 ; 3 schooner, Dec. 2nd, 1881 ; 4 schooner, Oct. 30, 

1882 ; 5 s.s. Langshaw, June i, 1883 ; 6 s.s. Canima, Sept. 
6, 1883; 7 s.s. Gertrude, June 15, 1886; 8 s.s. Fernholm, 
July n, 1888 ; 9 s.s. Delta, Sept. 13, 1889 ; 10 bgt. Lontana, 
January 4, 1891 ; n s.s. Astrubal, June 20, 1892 ; 12 s.s. 
Capulet, June 22, 1896; 13 s.s. Arbela, June 10, 1898; 14 
s.s. Prodano, Oct. 2, 1899 ; 15 s.s. Heligoland, June 10, 1900 ; 
16 brigt. C. B. IWitiden, Oct. 24, 1909. At the S.E. corner 
of this bight the large river named 

PETER S RIVER 

flows from a pond of the same name into the Bay. I have not 
been able to trace the origin of the name, nor who the Mythic 
or Mystic Peter may have been. In looking over some French 
maps, however, I came across what may be a clue to the name. 
It is there called 

RIVIERE DE PIERRE. 

This may mean either " Peter s River " or " Rocky River." I 
am not quite sufficiently acquainted with the place to know 
whether the natural characteristics give any probability to such an 
interpretation. The French may have called it Riviere de Pierre 
and some Englishman may have translated it " Peter s River " 
instead of Rocky River. In the Exploits Valley, near Botwood, 
there is also a small bay called 

" PETER S ARM." 

The New Railway, just built by the A. N. D. Co., runs round 
this arm or harbour on its course from Grand Falls to Botwood. 
At Peter s River there is a settlement of some 70 to 100 persons. 
They are well-to-do fishermen and most daring and hospitable 
life savers. The heroic deeds performed by them for the past 
century lie unrecorded on the pages of the world s fame, and 
are only to be learnt from intercourse with this brave and noble 
people, and even then it is not easy to get them to speak of the 
deeds of prowess and heroism performed by themselves or their 
ancestors. They never have been heard of by the " Humane 
Societies." No gold medals have rewarded them ; indeed they 
have often been maligned and attacked, and that by some of 
their own countrymen as wreckers and plunderers. Sometimes, 
however, their noble deeds have been worthily appreciated, and 
I hope to be excused if I here break in on my voyage around the 
shore to q,uote a few words from a tribute paid to the people of 
Peter s River by the crew of the last wrecked ship to which I 
have already alluded, the C. B. WhidJen : 
"... Molloy piloted all to Peter s River, the kindly people 
" made them take off their wet clothing gave them new and 
" warm inside wearables, and all the people of the place treated 
" them with the greatest kindness . . . their feet which were 
" bleeding and swollen from climbing the cliffs were looked after. 
" Both captain and crew say they will never forget the kindness 
" of the people of Peter s River." 

Among these unrecorded heroes stood out conspicuously until 
recently one whose name will be long remembered, I mean the 
late 

MICKLE LONDREGAN 

as he was familiarly called. He has passed from the scenes in 
which he ever took a leading part. He has braved the storm 
and fought the raging billows for the last time, and has now, we 
securely trust, entered into the haven of rest and perpetual calm. 
He was a man of powerful physique, and noble mein, and many 
stories of his herculean strength and great prowess are handed 
down among the people. He was a great favorite with the 
" sports" from St. John s who came out annually to whip the 
streams or course the barrens. Once- he went home to England 
with his wife who was ill. He created a great sensation by his 
splendid appearance and handsome face as he " walked down 
Piccadilly" or strolled the " Strand," looking at the shop windows. 
People stopped and turned to look at him. A photographer 



once caught sight of him and his artistic eye told him he had 
got "something good." He tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, " Excuse me, Sir, I think you re a stranger. 
bob if you ll let me take your likeness ! : 

" All right, be gob," said Mick. 

He used to show the picture with much pride, and 
his genial countenance and distinguished figure may be seen to 
the present day adorning a show-window in the Strand." 
Poor Mick died last summer and in a very sad manner. He 
fell over the dark stair-way at the General Post Office, and 
broke his neck. Yet as another proof of his great physical 
strength he lived for more than two days, though it would have 
caused instant death to an ordinary man. May he rest in peace I 

In the N.E. corner of this bight or bay of St. Peter, is the 
very remarkable inlet of 

HOLYROOD POND. 

It is remarkable as having been once an arm of the sea or deep 
harbour, and now in consequence of the mouth of it being 
entirely closed up by a high beach of rubble stones thrown up , 
from the bottom of the sea, it is converted into a large salt water 
pond. The ebb and flow of the tide keeps open a small gut at the 
southern end, and the pond which extends into the land some 
ten or fifteen miles, is teaming with fish. The settlement of 

HOLYROOD SOUTH 

or Holyrood in St. Mary s Bay. is a very neat little village of 
over 300 inhabitants. It is the birth-place of some of our worthy 
old vikings and seal killers. Among whom I may mention 
Captain Barren, father of the late Pierce Barron, and the re- 
nouned " Terry " Hallern. 

This name, being a repitition of the name of the better known 
settlement at the foot of Conception Bay, has to be qualified by 
some such term as Holyrood South, &c. This is a pity as it 
causes some confusion. In Article XX. I gave a full disserta 
tion on the origin and history of this name. I also there men 
tioned that the principal family residing at this place now bean. 
the name of Sancrnix which is the French form of Holyrood. or 
Holy Cross. It would be well if the Nomenclature Committee 
would take in hand this name and change it so as to avoid 
confusion. It might be changed yet keep all its original mean 
ing and interest if it were called either Sancroix or Hol\ 

The Northern Head of the bight of Peter s Bay is 

CAPE ENGLISH 

In writing of Cape Race (Article XXVII. i I have fully dwelt 
on this name. 

On a very crude map in (Taverner) 177; I rind two names 
which I cannot verify at present, viz. : Chinkhole near C. I ; 
and C. Mengloy, near C. English. This latter may be a mis 
taken attempt to produce the French C.L Angloy &lt; for Z . 

Before coming to St. Mary s Harbour we have 

POINT LA HAVE. 

It is an important point marking the southern entrance t - 
Mary s, and has a lighthouse. La Have on the River Venne. 
in Touraine, was the birthplace of Descartes, the famous philo 
sopher. The name was, therefore, well known to the inhabitants 
of the Valley of the Loire, who were among the principal of our 
early colonizers. The name is the same as the German 

LE HAGUE. 

a name become very familiar to us lately in connection with out 
Fishery Arbitration. It is the name of the capital of Holland. 
It means in Dutch , Den Haag) a fence or dyke. In English 
tfa-ha or " Ha^-liw" a sunk fence or ditch There is a 
very large barachmx at this place, and this may have suggested 
the name. 

At the southern entrance to St. Mary s harbour is a point 
which the people call 

DOUBLE ROAD PuINl. 

At first I was puzzled as to the meaning of this name until, io 
conversation w,th one of the inhabitants. Mike Fa-an front 
whom I learnt a great deal concerning the names in st MaryX 
by listening attentively to the way he pronounced the vord I I 
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the clue to the name. It is 

DOUBLE ROTE POINT. 

The fishermen are accustomed, in foggy weather, to find their 
bearings by carefully listening to the rout of the sea on the shore, 
which they (very correctly) call rote, or rut. According to the 
nature of the shore, whether, sandy beach, gravel, rocky caves, 
and so forth, a different rote is made, and the fishermen are 
wonderfully expert in detecting their whereabouts by this sign. 
Sometimes the rote is deep and hollow, like the bellowing of 
distant thunder or of artillery, as the water rushes into deep 
caves, again sharp and shrill as it rolls over moving pebbly 
beaches ; again hissing and seething as it creeps over a sandy 
shore. This point at St Mary s has a sort of cave or gorge or 
split in the rock, so that after the sea strikes and makes its first 
rote, it then rushes into the fissure of the rock and again striking, 
it produces a second rote. 

Captain Fitzpatrick, of the s.s. Portia, has suggested to me 
another and very plausible reason for this name. In about the 
middle of the entrance to St. Mary s Harbour, half-way between 
Double Rote Point and Crapeau Point on the north, there is a 
very good fishing "ground." It is called the Double Rote 
Ground, and the way to find it in a fog is to row out from the 
shore till you hear the two rotes one from Double Rote Point on 
the south, and one from Crapeau Point on the north, then you 
are on the " ground." The distance from point to point is about 
two miles. 

Inside the Harbour of St. Mary s there are several interesting 
names. Certain black rocks which show above water are called 

THE COAL PITS. 

It is said that when a storm is approaching the Coal Pits emit 
a strange wierd noise. Above these on the eastern side is a 
place with the remains of an old camp. It is called 

LANGLEY. 

Tradition has it that an old Englishman lived here many years 
ago. in the time of the French possession. They called him 
" L Anglais" the Englishman. This gave rise to the name. 
Above this still on the southern side of the harbour is a high 
bank, well wooded and where there are many farms and houses 
is a point called 

COOT S POINT. 

This is the name of a bird of the duck species. Still I do not 
think the name is known in Newfoundland, and, moreover, I 
found a great uncertanty about the pronunciation of the word 
among the settlers, some calling it Cook s Point, some Goose 
Point, some Coors Point, &c. This latter seems to give the cue. 
The word is Course Point, pronounced by the people Coarse, 
and it is a sailing direction for taking the correct course on 
entering the harbour. On the north or west side of the Arm 
is a place called the 

GRAVING BANK. 

It is a sandy spit on which the French in olden times beached 
their boats. The name is derived from the French word Greve 
(pronounced Craw or grahve). Outside of this near the recent 
ly erected (and since abandoned } whaling factory, is a point 
called 

LIZZIE S POINT. 

This is a peculiar corruption of Ellis s Point. Inside of Cra 
peau Point there is a large arm running to the northward, 
which is named 

MAL BAY 

This name is not as many think, derived from the French Mai, 
bad or ill, but from the word Maine which is a form of Molue, 
and this again from Aforue, codfish. The name occurs in 
different forms on our coast, as Point Mo I near Placentia. 
Although some may not be inclined to accept this derivation, 
yet there can be no doubt about it. At page 49 of the " Voyages 
of Champlain," dated 1603, we read as follows: 
"nous vysmes une autre Bavc &lt;jne Pan appelk la Baye des 
" Mo/ues." (Then we saw an other Bay which is called the Bay 
of the Molues). 

In a note to this we read : " Cette Baye est au Slid de Gaspe. 
" On I appelle a it jo u re/ h it y hi 
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MALBAIE. 



" Ce mot parait etre une corruption de V expression Anglaise, 
" Malue Bay. Des I an 1545 Jean Alfonse park de la Baye 
" des Mo/ues, et de toute cette cote comme d un lieu frequentc 
" depuis longues annees pour Vabondance et Fexcellente qualite de 
"la peche. Et ce est le poisson, 1 dit il meilleitr que cehd de 
" la dicte Terre Neufue. 1 " Cosmographie Universelle. 

(This Bay is to the south of Gaspe. It is at the present day 
called Malbay. This word appears to be a corruption of the 
English expression, Malue Bay. Since the year 1545, John 
Alfonse speaks of the Bay of Malues, and of all that coast, as 
a place frequented for many years, on account of the abund 
ance and excellent quality of its fish. " And this is the fish," 
he says, " better than that of the said Newfoundland.") 

Molue is a corruption of Morue, and this form is constantly 
used in Champlain and Cartier. On Champlain s grand map a 
veritable cod is shown under which is the word Molue. This 
Bay in St. Mary s Harbour is famous for its fish. There is 
another Malbay, at the mouth of the River of Ponds, on the 
West Shore, between Bonne Bay and Port Saunders. 

The northern head of St. Mary s harbour is called 

CRAP BAUD. 

The meaning of the word is clear enough, but why it should be 
applied to any cape in this Island is not so clear as there are 
neither frogs nor trads in Newfoundland, (see Article XXIV. 
Torrs Cove). 

Some of the " Fishing grounds," about St. Mary s have rather 
peculiar names, thus, The Bowl, Gary s Ladder, Granny s 
Gulch, Bantam, Kittle s Bottom, &c., (see Art. XXI I. -XXVI.) 
In the middle of the bay are two islands called Great and Little 

COLINET ISLANDS. 

These are so called from a range of small serrated hills on the 
larger island. They are little more than hummocks. The islands 
give the name to the principal harbour at the bottom of the bay. 
The people from analogy with the word colonel call these islands 
by the name of 

CURNKT ISLAND. 

Prowse, p. 185, gives it as Coroneat, but he does not quote any 
authority. On page 320, Prowse quotes a Proclamation from 
Governor Palliser in which mention is made of one 

ANDREW COLENET, 

a trader on the coast. He does not appear, though, to hare 
been on the southern part of the coast. There are many other 
names in this bay which do not merit any special mention or 
which have been explained in previous articles such are 
Admiral s Beach, Mother Ex or Rex, now called by Rev. J. 
St. John, Regina, Mosquito, Salmonier, Cape Dog, North Har 
bour, Mussel Pond, Pirate s Head, foreshadowing some tale of 
treasure. 

HARICOT 

is a name whose meaning lies hidden. There is a narrow pas 
sage between an island and the main land which rejoiced in the 
not over euphonious name of 

PINCH GUT TICKLE. 

The Rev. Dr. O Reilley s cultured ears were offended by this 
unpleasant name so he re-christened it 

ASSUMPTION PASSAGE 

after the Religious Mystery of the Assumption of the Virgin. 
A rather amusing corruption crept in which somewhat spoiled 
the asthetic idea of the learned clergyman for the people began 
to call it 

CONSUMPTION PASSAGE, 

getting back somewhat towards its original nomenclature. The 
people of Regina, principally Daltons and Powers, are men of 
gigantic stature. It is said that they never open a gate but 
walk over fences and gates with the greatest ease. 

There is a pinnacle or " spear" of rock on the southern side 
of Colinet Island which bears the very musical name of 

DURA LING, 

though what the meaning of it may be, or what language it may 
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be, I can not tell. It sounds somewhat like Celtic. On the 
west shore of the bay is a place called 

NANCY CANN. 

This is a corruption of L Anse a Cann, or Cann Cove. The 
word (arm I believe to be a French effort to pronounce the Eng 
lish word King, which they would pronounce Rang, with a nasal 
twang, which our English people taking up, would convert into 
canu. 

On the west side of the bay are John s Pond, probably a cor 
ruption. Cape Dog, possibly from the presence of seals or sea- 
dogs, or from the head at the entrance which from some points 
of view has the appearance of a Newfoundland Dog s Head. 
Somewhat inland is a round backed mountain named 

MOUNT SEPOY 

this name is also mysterious. There is only a narrow passage 
between Great and Little Colinet Islands. On the Great Island 
is a head called 

BRIMSTONE HEAD. 

The origin of the name I know not. On the Little Island is a 
remarkable rock which from its appearance is called 

HORSE S HEAD 
It is one of the numerous places in this bay which has a 

HIDDEN TREASURE STORY CONNECTED WITH IT. 

It is said that in clays gone by a man named Paddy Mahony 
lived here in a solitary hut. It was revealed to him in some 
way that the treasure was to be found in a certain place. He 
commenced working, and as it was rather lonely and wierd woik, 
he brought his daughter with him. She sat on a rock looking 
at him working. When he was coming clo^e to the money, in 
fact just as his shovel struck something hard and the iron- 
bound chest appeared exposed to his view; just at that moment 
he heard a great roar like thunder, and a scream came from his 
daughter. He turned around and saw a raging bull dashing 
from the woods and rushing, with tail erect and head down, 
straight for the girl who was sitting on the rock. The old man 
ran with shovel in hand ready to cleave down the bull, when it 
suddenly disappeared. But so had the chest also, and he saw 
at some distance from the shore a small boat rowed by one 
single man, and he was a huge blackmail, and in the stern of 
the boat was a large iron-bound chest. 

Coming out the Bay, on the northern or western side, is a 
small settlement named 

BECKFORD. 

The origin of this name is unknown. In Article X. I mentioned 
that one of the Outer Wadham Islands is named Peckford, 
which would seem to be the same name, and I suggested that it 
may be the name ot an officer of a man-of-war or surveying ship. 
Next comes the important settlement of 

BRANCHE, 

a name which also awaits an explanation, the French maps give 
it as Les Branches, possibly woody. Outside of Branche come 
the following coves, Red Cove, Gull Cove. Lance Point, proba 
bly called from the presence of the small fish of that name, we 
have many coves so called all over the coast. There are (liree 
rocks some distance from the shore named the 

BULL, COW, AND CALF. 

Vessels may sail between them and the land. Near the land in 
this vicinity is the celebrated 

BIRD ROCK 

it is like a piece of the cliff riven from its place and standing 
out alone. It is always covered with myriads of birds, gulls, 
gannets, &c., so that its top looks as if it were covered with 
perpetual snow. Between this and Cape St. Mary s is 

GOLDEN BAY 

another place famous as the traditional site of hidden treasure. 
The last story connected with it dates about thirty years back 
(1879). Two strange looking men appeared at the place, hav 
ing walked all the distance from Placentia. Each of them carried 
a bag on his back, apparently loaded with something heavy. 
They took Tom. Downey of St. Bride s with them as a guide or 
pilot. He brought them to the place called Redland, so called 
from the purple colour of the porphyritic rock of which the cliffs 



are formed. This Redland is indented by a cove, which from 
time immemorial has been known as Golden Ba&gt;. 1 he tr d, 
tion is that many years ago some p.rates lande d a 
eold here As soon as the men laid down their bags, and 
certain measurements, they began to dig, having &lt;* 
with tools, picks and shovels. They availed of the service ol 
Tom Downey for a certain time, but when they got down a cer| 
tain depth they sent him off to Branche, some seven miles away, 
on the plea of getting a bottle of rum. When he came back he 
found them tieing up their bags. They had emptied out what 
was in them, and he saw it was only stones. They started back 
to Cape St. Mary s carrying the bags still on their backs, 
had brought them merely as a blind, lest the people, seeing them 
come empty handed and going back loaded, might be roused to* 
suspicion. Tom. Downey is still alive at St. Bride s, and canl 
vouch for the truth of this story. I had it also confirmed bj| 
Mrs. (Captain) Fitzpatrick. She was a little girl at the time| 
and was living at Cape St. Mary s. She remembers seeing thel 
two strange men and hearing the story. The men made their 
way back to Placentia, where they remained the winter, and it 
is said they were lavishly generous with their money. What 
became of them afterwards I have not heard. 

Next article will treat of the Grand Bay of Placentia. 

fM. F. H. 




LOGGING IN WINTER. 

Christmas in Oldc 

By George Wither (1588 1657 . 

So now is come our joyful st fe.iM 

Let every man be jolly : 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
I hough some churls at our mirth refine. 
Round youi foreheads garland? twine. 
I ii.iun sorrow in a cup of wine 

And let us all be merry. 

Now all our neighbours chimney cm-ike. 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 

Their ovens they with baked meat thoke 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow- He ; 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We ll bury t in a Christmas pie. 
And ever more be merry. 

Then wherefore, in these merry day?, 

Should we, I pray, be duller ? 
No, let us sing some roundelays, 

To make our mirth the fuller : 
And, while we thus inspired sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring : 
Woods and hills and everything, 
Bear witness we are merry. 
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S. J. EBSARY, CO. SERGT. INSTR., C.L.B., 

Winner of 10 Medals for Rowing, and 20 Medals for Steer 
Kowed for 3 Cups, won ; Steered for 2 Cups, won. 
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THE 

The Miner s Christmas Eve, 

By Robert Gear MacDonald. 

i ii i si UK the red of the sunset long has been quenched by the night s black 

cloud ; 

And over the rocky hill-tops the stars shine clear and bright ; 
And down by the dreary land-wash the chill waves cry aloud ; 

And the path to the guttered mine shows gray where the snow lies 
white. 

Hut theie s warmth here within my shack and light, and my kettle on the 
stove 

Sings to my dream-tuned ear a song of the long ago ; 
( if the dear old Varsity days, with the English skies above, 

And the darting swallows that glance o er the Isis steady flow. 

&lt; &gt;n the shelf in the dusk are my precious books some yarns, and some 
verse in Greek, 

A Latin poet or two, and a mineralogical cram ; 
And my rod and my gun in the corner are easy enough to reach ; 

And an iion hook in the roof bears my ration of spicy ham. 

How I cursed when, an unloved nephew and heir, (for they could not break 

the entail) 

I was cast on this shore they thought was a God-forsaken land ; 
Kut I laugh at their pitiful scheme, for what could their scheming avail, 
Gainst what must have been God s will and the work of His ruling 
Hand ? 



For the mail came yesterday the quick wire does not - 

as this 
And I found I had come to my own, and knew I could speak my 

mind 
And knew a few hours would bring despair or the depth of bliss ; 

To-night I have bliss the deepest that e er a man s heart can tind. 

For Nellie, the Manager s lass, is young, and her eyes of the purest brown 
Glowed into my own with love when I told her I loved her well. 

And I said she would make a belle, the fairest in London town, 

But she sighed when she knew I must bid her a little while farewell. 

To-morrow the Priest will come, in furs, with his dogs and comttick, 

And read us the dear old words about "Peace and Good-will to -Men ;" 

And the school-chapel gay will look with evergreen bright and thick. 
And Nellie will sing her sweetest and look her happiest then. 

When the steamer arrives from North she ll be back, bar ice, to-rnor; 

night, 

I start for the Old Land again, to return when the hills are green : 
Will Avalon ever forgive me for taking her pride and delight 
. Yea, this is one of her gifts to Britain, the Empire s Oueen. 
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Christmastide, and What It Suggests. 



By A. A. Parsons, J.P. 
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The British Budget and Land Taxation. 

By John L. Slattery, Sec. Municipal Council. 






HE Budget now before the Parliament of England, thing to prevent its coming. Then when did come he lets . , 
and which will in all likelihood be submitted to the one case, two acres of his land on the ad, . the rail* a), 

which he had been letting at some 2 or 3 an acre, t&lt; 



constituencies in the very near future for a pro 
nouncement from the people, is regarded as the 
greatest reform measure in the present century. 
The proposals contained in the Budget call for a 
tax to the State on Land Values, or in other 
words, to bring land within the area of taxation 
and to compel it to pay its just share of the cost 
of National Security and Government. It is held 
the landed classes of England are unwilling to bear their fair 
share in the burden of public expenditure, and as the House of 
Lords is composed largely of the landed classes, and who, as 
several writers haee stated, own one third of the land of England 
or say 15^ million acres, they naturally are offering strenuous 
opposition to the proposals and are, it is said, simply refusing 
to pay to the Exchequer a fair portiou or percentage upon what 
is termed the " unearned increment " or unearned profits com 
ing to thm as the result of the labours of others. 

It is claimed by the present proposals that the taxation of 
land values will secure to the community, Government, or Muni 
cipality a part of the values which the people or community 
create or make. In an article published in the Ecclesiastical 
Review by Dr. Ryan of St. Paul s Seminary he stated that 
" Ground rent, what the user of land (exclusive of improvement) 
is obliged to pay the owner annually is for the most part a social 
creation. In towns and cities it is practically all due to the 
economic and social advantages connected with the growth of 
population." From this it would appear that public funds or 
revenue should be got from a fund that is created by Society or 
the public, that is to say a fund not earned or produced by any 
individual effort on the part of the owner of land but entirely 
the result of the improvement or added value through the 
growth of the community in industry, business, or other activities. 
It may give some idea of the immensity of the values of land in 
England to know what the Landlords have received at the 
expense of the industrial life of the people of the Kingdom 
when it has been stated that over and above the market price 
of land the Landlords have secured a sum by way of unearned 
profits on land sold, nearly equal in amount to the National Debt, 
from Railway Companies alone, not to speak of profits or un 
earned increments through other causes. This being so it is 
claimed that those who have profited so largely out of the efforts 
and industry of others should give something towards the wel 
fare of the community at large. According to Cobden. speak 
ing of Landlordism sixty years ago, "that exactly 149 years 
before when the landed aristocracy got possession of the Throne 
at the Revolution they got rid of all the feudal tenures and 
services which yielded the whole revenue of the State, etc. etc. 
These incumbrances were given up for a bona fide rent charge 
upon the land of four shillings in the pound and the land was 
valued and assessed 149 years ago at nine millions a year and 
upon that valuation the land tax is still paid." 

The Budget of Lloyd-George proposes that all the land in 
England or in the Kingdom is to be valued at its present value 
and any increase hereafter in said values is to be charged a 20 
per eent. tax provided the added value or increment is not due 
to any action, activity or expenditure by the owner. A half 
penny in the pound is to be exacted from the owners of unde 
veloped land, or in other words, a tax on vacant lands to that 
amount. 

Several cases are mentioned to show to what extent the owners 
of land have charged when lands were reqvired for public im 
provements, and wh.it charges were made for renewals at the 
expiry of leases of the duration of 40 years and over. From 
the London Daily News of July igth the following clipping is 
made: "The Railway was made from Sheffield to Rotherham, 
the Uuke of Norfolk opposed the making of it and did every 



one case, 

which he had been letting at some 

Now surely he will get a good share of the improvement, and 

from that he pvys nothing whatever towards the carrying on of 

the Municipal business of Sheffield." It will be seen here that 

the value to the Duke was not brought about by any e 

his part. 

The Duke of Westminster gets a rent of 365, 
land let to an ancestor of his for a shilling an acre, 
enterprise and industry only of the tenants on this estate this 
land has become so enormously valuable. I understand also 
that if a tenant on this as well as other estates require a re 
newal they have to pay a fine to have the lease renewed, besides 
the reut doubled in most every case. In London 350 years 
lease at a rental of 120 expired in 1900 and was renewed at a 
rental of 700. The land where the Glascow Town Hall is 
built was bought in 1900, for 800. In 1899 it was bought by 
the Corporation for ,"175,000. Land in Richmond which was 
assessed at 4 on the rates was bought at 2.000 an acre for 
dwellings for workmen. The following speaks for itself: 
" One of the most notable cases of the miraculous increase in 
the value of land yet brought to our notice, says the Daily 
Chronicle, was revealed as the result of a transaction in Den 
bighshire a few years ago. 

The Birkenhead Town Council wanted 2.000 acres of moor 
land to extend its new waterworks in Denbighshire by enlaro g 
the reservoirs, etc. The adjoining land, which was well ad 
apted for this purpose, belonged to a Mr. Evans, who had bought 
it 3.000 acres in all for ,5,000 a few years previously. 

" The Corporation served the usual notice to treat. Mr. Evans 
was prepared to tre.it on the basis of receiving ^"100,000 for 
two-thirds of the property which had cost him ^5,000. The 
matter went to arbitration. Sir Edward Clarke was umpire, 
and, with certain small sums for compensation to displaced 
tenants, he awarded Mr. Evans .27.000 for his 2.000 acres. 

"Xo doubt the land was worth it, but what a marvellous increase 
in value, caused in great measure by the coming of the water 
works, and the adaptability" of the land for their extension. 
Had the Budget land clauses been in operation, the public would 
have obtained one-fifth of the increment, and the landlord would 
still have come out of the transaction very handsomely." 

Two hundred and ninety two acres is owned by Lord Howard 
in London from which a rental per annum of .2.900.000 is 
received. The present Duke of Portland through favors bestowed 
on aa ancestor, a page boy to William of ( trange, has about 
183.000 acres with an income of ,500,000 per annum. The 
Duke of Northumberland is taxed on land rated at fifteen shil 
lings an acre but he is asking for the said acre of land to sell 
;goo an acre. These are a k-\\ examples of those who have 
grown so immensely rich on the enterprise and industry of the 
tenants and business people within the area of their respective 
holdings and not through any act of the individual owner or 
proprietor. 

The proposal to alter the present condition has in view the 
betterment of the common people of England, because it is the 
great land monopoly that puts a fancy price on urban and sub 
urban land and creates what is known as the city slums, as well 
as many other grievances which the masses complain of and 
suffer. It is a forward movement for social advancement par 
ticularly for the workers who by activity, energy and expenditure 
are the real cause of the immense sums of money drawn annually 
by the wealthy landowners a few thousand who reallv own 
England. 

Here in St. John s in a smaller way but with the same effect 
or results, the unearned increment is a proper subject for nublic 
consideration. The landlord absentee or otherwise the 
former particularly, has not or is not doing anything towards 
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forwarding the city or paying a fair contribution towards the 
Municipality which gives protection to his land and by the ex 
penditures for sewerage, streets, drains, and other public improve- 
merits, gives the land a value which it otherwise would not have 
The landlord has simply to make out a lease as he has done, 
draw the rental, make a covenant in the lease for " the tenant 
to pay all present and future taxes," sit idly by and watch the 
land grow in value and at the end of the lease all the buildings 
and improvements fall in to him. In other words the buildings 
on the land, the result of the industry of the tenant become 



entirely the property of the landlord, without an item of expen 
diture or contribution on his part towards public improvements 
in any shape or form. The several lots on the south side of 
Water Street, owned by outsiders, the tenants of which have en 
croached on the waters of the Harbor, will at some future time 
be the cause of some trouble. Whatever justification there may 
be in permitting the present occupants to use the waters for 
shipping facilities, any structure beyond low water mark should 
not be permitted to be taken as part of the property by the 
owner of the land in front. 
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&lt;* "EUREKA!" ^ I 





OUR or five pages of foolscap on any local subject" 
such is the puzzler the worthy editor of the one 
and only NEWFOUNDLAND QUARTERLY has put 
to me ! 

Do I know much about local subjects? Let me 
think. The Fisheries? ah! that s a man s pro 
vince, and I am no suffragette; so I will merely 
echo the inscription on an old copper coin I have 
seen " Success to the Fisheries and God Speed the Plough !" 
Next ? Well, Grand Falls ? I am sure that would supply fur 
ther exploiting, only I have never been there; but from some 
who were present I have heard that the opening of the pulp 
works was a scene never to be forgotten. The Parson s Pond 
oil wells ? The manganese mines? The D. I. & S. Develop 
ing Company? "The Dear Old Southside Hill?" Nay, a more 
graceful pen than mine has rendered that theme immortal. " The 
Cabot Memorial ?" I am afraid Judge Prowse would accuse 
me of plagarism on that subject! " Guy s Landing?" I don t 
like Guy never did he was my one ogre at school; but I do 
like Mosquito, and the Valley of Mosquito, quite as lovely as 
the " Valley of Cashmere," I think, as one sits in the train which 
now skirts its beautiful shores, and on to the picturesque his 
torical and thriving town of Carbonear. "Saddle Hill," over 
looking the Valley of Mosquito, figured in a tragic scene many 
years ago. Looking up at its peaks, as the tr,iin speeds along, 
one is reminded of a minature picture of the " Pyramids of 
Egypt." It is really a lovely bit of scenery defiant, rugged, 
grand; and one can easily immagine buried " mummies" beneath 
these mounds ! 

But I have not yet found my " local subject." Shall it be 
" W r here the Humber Floweth ?" No, that has been sweetly 
CARROLLED already; so I can t venture there, unless it be to 
camp by its beautiful shores or canoe on its translucent waters ! 

" Our Cross Country Railway ?" Well, would that be poetry ? 
It may not; but it shall certainly be truth. I travelled through 
from Port-aux-Basques early last March, and enjoyed every mo 
ment of it. I was surprised at the comforts the attendance, 
the menu the more so. as I had met so many who had nothing 
but ridicule to offer on similar experience. 

Of course I did not expect to enter the " New York Central," 
" The London and Brighton," or the " Dover-Calais-Paris Ex 
press" ; all these memories had left me before I joined the 
Sydney train, between that town and Halifax ; AND i WAS COM 
ING HOME ! I had made the voyage across from Liverpool in 
one of the most luxurious boats afloat the Empress of Ireland ; 
but a glimpse of the Bruce by the pier at Sydney, and then the 
day after, the Reid-Newfoundland Company s "cars" at Port- 
aux-Basques. was dearer to my sight than all the pomp and 
circumstance of Oriental travelling ! 

It is all a pleasant memory from the shrieks of the Bruce. 
on her midnight prowl, to the crossing of Canso Strait where 
little or no ice was met ; but the sun shone and the waters 
danced as in a midsummer revel ! 

I had heard such adverse criticism to the " cross-country 
train" its " horrid" rocking its " shocking " catering, in fact 
its all-round discomforts, that I was dubious, nay, sceptical of 
coming by this route at all, and only decided because it 
" Hobson s choice." 



Is there any feeling on earth compared to that which one ex 
periences, when after weeks of " knocking round" we find our 
selves on terra firma. surely and certainly on the road home? 
Oh ! tis just splendid ! the " all aboard" from the conductor 
with the " now then we re off" from the passengers, as we settle 
ourselves in our cosy corners and are whirled rapidly along ! 
And when night comes, our couches glide down to us, reversing 
the order of things the bed-coming to the sleeper ! 

Tu the morning, as soon as we are ready, a most appetising 
breakfast is served fried smelts, cod-steak beautifully cooked, 
ham, beefsteak and "chips," &c., &c., and yet I had heard 
this cross-country trip described as a " starvation journey!" 

The attendance, too, we find excellent. As for " Charlie," 
his services are indispensible. 

It is most interesting to look out at the different " stations" 
as the Conductor calls them out as we bowl along : " Little 
River" (Codroy), " Harry s Brook" celebrated for its salmon 
fishing soon the " young men s feet will be turning hither, as 
the Red Gods make their medicine again !" Bay of Islands, 
whose waters someone has said " are bluer than the Bay of 
Naples"; in summer this must be a glorious scene ! 

The beautiful, but now silent Humber fast in its icy chains ! 
" Deer Lake," " Grand Lake," we note them all as each brings 
us nearer home. " Gaff Topsails ;" ah ! here s the rough section, 
where the train " hands" have to fight many a " drift ?" " Grand 
Falls," " Glenwood," " Gambo" with its fine hotel just by the 
frozen sea ; this is a lovely spot, too, needing only the magic 
touch of summer to clothe its shores and awaken the surrouning 
waters! Solemn and Grand like sentinels they stand, look the 
dark forests ; and the effects of the early March dawn on the 
fleeting landscape, are simply indescribable ! " Beautiful as a 
forest in spring when the leaves unfold their virgin blossoms ; 
beautiful as in summer, when the wandering sunbeams, falling 
through the foliage, checker the mossy carpet beneath ; beauti 
ful as in autumn, when the painted leaves hang pail ! It is 
more beautiful still, when the tall pines and gnarled oaks stand 
in the deep stillness of a winter s noon, their long arms and fan 
tastic branches heaped with the feathery burden that has never 
caught one stain of earth. 

And when night comes (and who ever saw the glories of a 
winter s night save in a northern clime ?) out come the stars, 
countless and burning, studding the deep blue sky. Perhaps 
the Borealis, with its pale yellow light, streams over half a hemis 
phere ; or perhaps the winter moon, full and high, looks down 
from the brow of night spangling with ten million stars the 
beautious net-work thrown over the low world ! 

" Something approaching the phenomenas presented by a 
northern clime in summer, may be witnessed in other countries ; 
but the splendours of a winter scene belong only to the higher 
latitudes." 

My quotation is a marvellous bit of pen-painting ; but it does 
only justice to the scenic effects the lights and shades of sun 
and cloud on rock and wood and headland ; on the silent ice 
bound lake and pent-up river ; the dark forests and the denuded 
spaces, one more sublime than the other along the route of the 
Reid Newfoundland Railway. 

A trip in summer must be full of enchanting interest! 

E. C. 
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The Agricultural Possibilities of Newfoundland. 

The Christian Brothers Farm at Mount Cashel 





The Orphan Boys at Mount Cashel, St. John s, who sowed, reaped and threshed 600 bushels of oats this year at Mount Cashel. 




ACK to the land ! This is the cry to-day in the 
Old Country ; and the reason it is little more than 
a cry is that the land costs too much to acquire. 
Rents are high in the Mother Land, but in New 
foundland the best freehold property is at the 
disposal of every settler for nothing. And it must 
be remembered that the land requires little or no 
clearing, and from what he will clear the settler 
will obtain sufficient wood with which, at the cost 
of the labour only, he may erect his house, barns 
and stables. The soil consists mainly of a sandy loam, in 
which grain crops will grow quite as well as in the stiff clays of 
the Old Country, and with the further advantage of not requir 
ing more than one or two ploughings, as against the three or 
four ploughings necessary to break up the clods of the clay. 

Heretofore, only the fringe or land within a couple of miles 
of the sea-coast has been cultivated. The fisherman has not 
settled down to farming. He is content with sowing a few 
vegetables sometimes only scattering turnip seed over the yard 
in which he chopped his winter s firewood, and returning from 
the fishery in the Fall to find that sufficient turnips for the year 
have grown to perfection during his absence without any care 

on his part. 

He does not take kindly to the soil. The lure of the sea, 
near which he was born and on which his fathers have for 
generations toiled, ever calls him. When times are hard and 
the fishery a failure, he betakes himself to Canada or the 
States and as a labourer or mechanic earns sufficient to tide his 
family over the winter. Sometimes he never comes back, but 
sends for his family and becomes practically an immigration 
agency for his adopted country. Every servant girl who .leaves 
this colony sends for others, and those who should be the 



mothers of the future people of this country, leading happy, 
independent lives at home, are instead the drudges of American 
plutocrats and exposed in early maidenhood to all the perils of 
their new environment. Soon none but the aged will remain. 

The worst part of the country for agricultural purposes is 
that on the east coast nearest the sea the scene of the fishery 
operations and especially near St. John s, the capital. The 
attention of the readers of this article is, however, drawn to the 
photographs which appear on this page. They show us what 
has been done by the orphan boys under the Christian Brothers 
at Mount Cashel about a mile outside the limits of St. John s. 

The rotation of crops on this farm is as follows : first year 
roots, second year grain with grass seeds, third, fourth and fifth 
years grass, sixth year grain on lea ground. Two varieties of wheat 
have been successfully grown, namely, white chaffed red and red 
chaffed white. The average yield is 30 bushels to the acre, which 
is the general average in the Old Country. Oats yield over 50 
bushels to the acre. They are allowed to stand until the chaff 
begins to loosen on the grain, when they are thoroughly ripened. 
The white oats are the best for fattening purposes. According 
to Mr. Beach-Thomas, the agricultural expert of the London 
Times who visited this farm when in St. John s, these oats 
make the best oatmeal. After being made into sheaves, stooked 
and capped, the oats remain out-doors to dry thoroughly, till 
ready for threshing. The threshing machine, in use on this farm 
is a two-horse threadle machine ; but the Brothers have improved 
it by using, instead of horses, a steam-engine that does the work 
of three or four horses. The average yield of oats is fifty 
bushels per acre and one ton of straw. The cost of ploughing 
and cultivating the ground, and sowing, reaping and threshing 
the oats comes to about forty cents a bushel. Against this may 
be set the value of the -stia w, which is about twenty dollars a 
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One of the fields of oats at Mount Cashel, St. John s, visiteJ 

and the Minister of 

ton. The local straw is in great demand the imported article 
not fetching one half of this amount. The Government are 
taking steps to import a couple of portable threshers, to be run 
by horses. The intention is that the oats are to be threshed at 
cost price. If the enterprise is successful, other machines will 
be imported. 

The yield of barley at Mount Cashel averages forty bushels 
an acre, and if sufficient were raised in the country the proprie 
tors of the breweries would cease to import malt. Barley is a 
splendid feed for cattle and pigs, and the general use of it would 
mean that nearly all, if not all of the amount now sent to foreign 
countries for indian meal, bran etc., would remain in the colony. 
When we recollect that that the pork, bacon, ham, etc., imported 
into this country means an expenditure of nearly a million 
dollars annually, we can see that we have in this industry alone 
a source of greater income than five or six great pulp and piper 
industries, such as Harmsworths at Grand Falls, would produce 
for the benefit of our people. Attention has already been drawn 
to this fact by the Premier himself, 

All kinds of root crops grow well in this country. Immense 
turnips, weighing n and 12 Ibs. each solid to the core and 
sweet as sugar. Cabbages, white and hard, one of which this 
year weighed over 31 Ibs. Carrots, parsnips and beet grow to 
giant size and are sweet, toothsome and without a trace of 
stringiness. There is no reason why a beet-sugar industry 
should not be successfully operated in Newfoundland. 

Potatoes are sowed in drills about 30 to 32 inches apart, the 
seeds being about a foot apart. They are earthed up with a 
plough two or three times. At Mount Cashel 100 barrels an 
acre, from 6 barrels of seed (or 16 barrels from a barrel of seed) 
is accounted a good yield. The writer has himself seen twentJ 
potatoes, grown near St. John s, fill a quarter-barrel measure, 
and has eaten some of them, finding them perfectly solid and 
floury. Turnips yield at Mount Cashel from 150 to 200 barrels 
an acre from 5 or 6 pounds of seed. The market price of tur 
nips is generally about from five to seven shillings, and has 
gone as high as ten or even fifteen shillings a barrel Hay 
yields, at Mount Cashel, 2 tons to the acre and is sold on the 
market from $24 to ^30 a ton, according to season. About 30 
pounds of Timothy, and from 5 to 10 pounds of clover seed are 
sown to .the acre. The ground must be made particularly fine 
and the seed is sown in the same plot with oats or barley. As 
this crop follows a root crop no manure is needed until after the 
grain has been cut, when a top dressing is put on the stubble in 
the fall, which protects the seed from frost. 

Newfoundland is the ideal country for the small farmer and 



and inspected this autumn by Mr. Beach-Thomas, the Premier, 
Agriculture and Mines. 

dairyman. The sheep-raising industry is one that will also pay. 
Natural grasses, both for winter and summer feed, are to be 
found, in the interior, in abundance. Two or three cows per 
acre will manure the worst lands of the Colony. They cost the 
settler absolutely nothing in the summer season, as pasturage is 
free to all. An ordinary cow, of no special breed, will feed 
herself and give at least two gallons of milk a dav. Fish 
manure, in the dearest of places, St. John s, mixed with peat 
and loam, will not cost more than six pence a load. In most of 
the outports fish offal is thrown away. An excellent fertilizer is 
made at the whaling factories. Lime quarries exist all over the 
country and only require a demand to make them paying 
industries. 

Every year Newfoundland sends away $3,000.000 for agri 
cultural products which could easily be raised in this country. 
The market is here, the soil is free, railway lines pass the very 
doors of settlers and railway connecting roads are being made. 
A policy of progress has been inaugurated. Heretofore there 
has been little but talk. A railway has been built and not a 
family has been settled near it. 

Mr. Kingsley Fairbridge, of the Rhodes Scholars Committee at 
Oxford, has come foiward with a proposition to settle children 
in this country and train them as practical farmers. The spirit 
of Cecil Rhodes still lives in his "scholars." This is so prac 
tical, that the Premier, Sir Kdward Morris, made the Rhodes 
Scholars Committee an offer of 50,000 acres of virgin soil. 
Under experienced teachers the boys and girls of England will 
be given a chance to become intelligent and practical farmers 
and well educated citizens. Brought here at the age of ei^ht or 
ten years, they will have the benefit of a healthy upbringing and 
early be given a voice in the management of the affairs of their 
own institution. 

The Salvation Army has also placed at our disposal the re 
sources of the social side of its wonderful organization Com 
missioner Coombs met the Premier in London and was induced 
bv the latter to come here. He visited the interior of the country 
and is charmed with Us possibilities. He has taken 
samples of the soil to be tested. The Army is certa nh in ma - 
ters of business, an up-to-date institution 

-V step in the right direction has been the reduction of rates 
by rail and steamer on local produce, so that , 
Island, whatever the distance*^ will the rate exaed 
barrel or sack. This -s readily agreed to by 
and Bownng at the request of the Premier \ s t ra d 
there will, no doubt, be a further reduction in the e ra 

The distribution of good seed at cost price is a matter to which 
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One of the fields of oats at Mount Cashel, St. John s, showing the oats in sheaves, from which 600 bushels were threshed this autumn. 



the present Government is, the writer understands, giving atten 
tion. An expert on agriculture will also visit the Colony during 
the next few months. Another gentlemen, a Mr. Kershaw, a 
cold-storage expert, will also pay this country a visit in the near 
future. While ceming here, primarily in connection with the 
preservation of fishes by cold storage, he will also give his atten 
tion to the application of the method to vegetables, especially 
cabbage two-thirds of which crop is lost each year for want of 
mears of preserving it. 

With such a healthy climate as ours, where neither the exces 
sive heat or cold of Central Canada and the United States is to 
be met with, there seems to be no reason why this country 
should not produce its beef, mutton and pork, eggs and poultry, 
grain and vegetables and many of its fruits. The wild berries 
which are left to rot all over this country will make unrivalled 
preserves. Strawberries, raspberries and gooseberries grow wild. 
Whorts, cranberries and partridge berries may be literally raked 



into the basket. Apples, plums, greengages and damsons, 
cherries and currants, red and black, ripen in gardens even 
near the bleak headlands. In the sheltered bottoms of the bays 
hazel-nuts grow wild. 

Verily, this Newfoundland of ours has been " lost in the fog," 
and yet the fog has only encircled us. It lies in great banks 
fully 200 miles from our shores ; sometimes it visits our coasts, 
but is seldom or never seen in the interior. A London fog 
would frighten a Newfoundlander. There are hundreds of 
children in this country who have never seen an iceberg, and 
hundreds, alas! who have never seen a horse, for fishermen will 
never walk or ride when they can go from place to place by boat. 

Back to the land! Let this be our slogan. Let the orphans 
at Mount Cashel be our teachers, and let us learn from them 
and what they have accomplished, hope for the future of our 
common country. Newfoundland is still a new land which is 
being found again. 



* My Consort-Ship, * 

By A. J. W. McNeily. K.C. 

Xec timuit preceipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus, 
Nee tristes Hyades, nee rabiem Noti. 
HOR. On. lib. I c. 3. 
I. 
1 ii K cloud-flecked heavens were bright ; a favouring gale 

Sung in our cordage, and our hearts beat high, 
That golden day in June when we set sail 

Out on Life s sea, my Consort-Ship and I. 
Joyous we watched the coursing billows fly 

Backward, toward the Isle of Long Ago ; 
Ah God ! that far-off Isle was then so nigh 

That the warm land-breeze wafted us its glow. 

The landscape faded from our wistful sight. 
We lost the land we never more might h nd; 

Still sailed we on towards the Harbour Light 
When suddenly - a rushing mighty wind 

Smote my sweet Consort, and has borne her far 
Beyond my gaze, within the Harbour Bar 1 

II. 

And now I sail alone. 

The nights are dark, 

The days are lowering, and a sullen sea 
Seethes over me ; but no companion bark 

Shall share the darkness or the day with me : 
No signal pennons waft their sympathy, 

No lights flash out their messages of cheer; 
I drift towards the Great Infinity, 

Whilst under darkling skies my course I steer. 



But though for many a weary league I fare. 

And many a solitary vigil keep, 
Vet shall I find my gallant Consort where 

O erpast are all the perils of the deep; 
Mid the far mystic Islands of the Blest, 

In the Fair Haven of Eternal Rest. 




The Late Brother Slattery, 



IHII. \i MI i; LADY S Mm NT. CORK. Nov. 8, 1909. 
By Dan Carroll. 

" Sitting sometimes on a green Irish hillside, my eyes will follow the sun, 
wandering westward ; my heart will fly over the waters to you, dear friends, 
and to all your people." 

" And as I watch that line of light that plays 

Along the blue waves, towards the burning west, 
I ll long to tread its golden path of rays, 

And think twill lead to some bright Isle of Rest. (NjM.) 
Extract from farewell address of Rev. Brother Slattery. 

IF e er the spirit on its way to heaven. 

Paused o er that spot of earth, it best beloved, 
To which in life its noblest work was given 

Thy soul, I wean, above our city moved 
That day when from its earthly bondage free 

1 &gt;u pinions bright it rose. 
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How oft thou st sat and gazed across the sea, 

And dreamed \vilh yearnings deep, full well we know ; 

Thy heart forever in this land would 

Kor w-estward o er the waves thy thoughts would go : 

This Isle of ours that thy life s value knew 
should also see its close. 



Yc^. 1 love this old land well, 

e than tongue of man can tell. 
Km niv -Mini i-, drawn by force it can t withstand, 
i &gt; ci Atlantic ^ waters lilue. 
&lt; )n eve iv breeze to you, 
My hearts dear adopted country, Newfoundldiid " 

Extract from pih-m l&gt;y Mr. D. ( 



What more acceptable Xmas Gift 

tdr Wife, Mother, Sister, Sweetheart than an 

Improved White Rotary Sewing Machine 

Cash or Easy Terms. 

SMYTH SEWING MACHINE Co., same old stand, 

286 Water Sheet. 

Promptness and Value 

We have an enviable reputation for promptness 
in filling all orders entrusted to our care. 

\Ye also aim to give our customers Good Value, 
and we take a great deal of trouble to fill orders 
exactly as required. 

It pays us to give our mail order friends every 
encouragement to deal with us. Our trade is in 
creasing rapidly, because u c carry the right stock 
and aim to please. 

Won t you give us an order ? We can supply 
anything you will need for the Holiday Season. 

Yours truly, 

ROBERT TEMPLETON, 

333 Water Street. 



If you want a 

Wedding Cake 

or a 

Christmas Cake 




that will delight the 
eye, please the pala e 
and withal be inex 
pensive, we can 
satisfy you as \\ e 
have hundreds of 
others. 

Send for our Wedding 
Cake Price List. 

WOOD S 

CANDY STORES, 

F. B. WiMiD. Proprietor. 






W. F. KENNY, 

Corner Notre Dame and New Gower Streets. 

Phone Xo. &lt;&gt;-!. ) - &lt; &gt; )!".\ I&lt; S 3- 

Dealer in Provisions, etc. J* Boiled Hams a Specialty. 

If you have not used our Hams we would like 
to send you a sample ; once used you cannot 
do without them. We carry in stock 

Hams, Ham Rolls, Bacon and Bologna 

Qoiicorro Hamc frum the celebrated hou^r of 

Ud UdagC. lldllld T. & M Sinclair, Cedar Rapids. 

This is no side-sho v to any other business. \Ye 
give all our time and attention to the Cure and 
Jioiling of our Stock, and have earned for our 
selves the name of having the best on the market. 

Our Prices are in reach of every Grocer in the City & Outport. 

W. F. KENNY. 




On with the dance but off with 
"the wilted Collar. Be neat al 
ways in spite of conditions or 
weather. Neither perspiration 
nor moisture of any kind affects 
Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 
and Cuffs. Economical and fash 
ionable. 

Collars 25c. 
Cuffs I 50c. 




JACKMAN THE TAILOR, Sole Agent. 



3^="Outport Shoppers cut this out and mail it to 
JACKMAN THE TAILOR, 
Order Department, Sl . John &lt; s . 

Please send me a Litholin Collar, shape 
I enclose 28 cents to cover all chart:- 



Name 

Address. 



When you want 

something really good, ask for 

"Imfieriales or "Excelentes" 
CIGARS. 

Look out for the Store that exhibits our attractive Show Card 



When writing to Advertisers kindly Mention " 
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Rambling Notes on Old Families. 

Jj By H. W. LeMessurier. 










OOKING through some old documents, ranging in 
date from 1736 to 1823, I find the names of many 
who were at one time engaged in Commercial pur 
suits in this Colony, or were in either the Army or 
Navy, or connected with the Government of New 
foundland. The names of many are familiar to 
the older generation, and some of their descendants 
are still in the Colony, but many are unknown to the people of 
the present day. Among those who occupied prominent posi 
tions in Commercial circles, and also in the Government of the 
district now known as that of Ferryland, were the Carters, West- 
ons, Trees, Knox, Moreys, Sweetlands. Stabbs and Windsors. 

The Carters were very early settTers^oTTerryland, and came 
from Sydmouth, Devonshire, England. It was due to the great 
courage and able command of Mr. Robert Carter that Ferryland 
was several times saved from French attack. At his own expense 
he fortified and garrisoned the Isle au Bois. When the French 
devastated Bay Bulls and captured St. John s, Ferryland suc 
cessfully resisted them, and in 1796 when the French ships of 
war appeared off this coast in force, they found Ferryland so 
well fortified, and provided against attack, that they did not 
care to face the batteries which had been erected on Isle au 
Bois. The Imperial Government subsequently gave Mr. Carter 
a grant of this Island. Both Mr. Carter and Mr. Weston were 
Justices of the Peace for that district, and sat with (he Deputy 
Governor as a Court for the trial of offenders. The Carters 
have been long connected with this Colony, and have occupied 
prominent positions in its government, its commercial and its 
social life. 

The founder of the Carter family in this Colony was Robert, 
who came to Ferryland frofrTS) dmouth early in the eighteenth 
century, carried on a mercantile business which his son Robert 
succeeded to. He was made a Justice of the Peace and Keeper 
of the Rolls in 1750. In 1763 he successfully commanded the 
defending garrison when it was attacked by the Fiench. He 
had tw-o sons William and Robert. William was Judge of the 
Vice- Admiralty Court. His sons were Peter Weston Caitt-r, 
Senr. Magistrate in St. John s for some years and the father of 
Sir Frederick Carter; Robert Carter, who entered the Navy in 
1795 and retired as a Captain, was Colonial Secretary of the 
Colony under Crown Rule, also Colonial Secretary under Sir 
Hugh Hoyles and his nephew ; \Vm. Carter also entered the 
Navy and was killed the day of his promotion to a Post-Captaincy ; 
and Arthur Carter, who carried on business at Ferr) land. 

The other son of old Robert Carter Robert Junior carried 
on business in 1820 and subsequently, in Ferryland ; he was the 
father of our esteemed Sheriff, James Carter. 

Among some of the oldest merchant adventurers who settled 
in St. John s were the Bullets, whose decendants are still engaged 
in commerce here, represented by the families of the Jo w and 
the Rendells. The Bulleys were from the County of Devon, in 
England. Old Mr. W. Bulley established a business very early 
here. His son John Bulley carried on business where Job Bros. 
& Co s premises now are. The firm was first Parker & Bulley, 
then Bulley, Job & Cross, then Bulley & Job, then John Job and 
now Job Bros. & Co. John Bulley had one daughter Joan 
who married Daniel Codner, of the firm of Codner & Jennings. 
He was a son of John Codner, who married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Bulley and Mary Codner. John Bulley 
had also two sons John and Samuel. Samuel s eldest daughter, 
Sarah married John Job, from whom descended in succession 
Thomas B. Job, Thomas R. Job and W. C. Job. The elder 
John Bulley had three brothers Robert, William and 
and one sister. Robert and William carried on a busmev 
the South Side of St. John s near Goodfellow s premises, 
the title of Bulley & Co. Robert was the grandfather of Gee 
B-llev who carried on a business in New York for many years. 
William was the grandfather of J. B. Bulley who was for some 



years Secretary of the old Commercial Society in this city. 
Thomas married Mary Codner, and their daughter Fanny mar 
ried John Rendell the grandfather of the la ie Hon. G. T. 
Rendell. The Codners and Bulleys intermarried. Daniel 
Codner, sr., married Joan Bulley and their sons Daniel, who was 
drowned in St. John s, and Samuel, both carried on business 
here. Daniel Codner, who was in partnership first with a Mr. 
Tracey, and afterwards with Mr. Jennings, occupied a premises 
where Bishop & Sons office and wharves now- stand. Samuel 
Codner, who never married, carried on a business at Pye Corner, 
where the late Mr. Rogerson did business for many years. Mr. 
Simuel Codner founded the Colonial and Continental Church 
School Society. The cove opposite Adelaide Street is known 
as Codner s Cove after Mr. Daniel Codner. 

Mr. Samuel Codner s business was known by the firm title of 
Codner & Co. When Mr. Codner left the country Mr. John 
Bond, the father of Sir R. Bond, acted as his agent until Wilson 
and Maynell purchased Mr. Codner s stock in trade. The work 
of the Society which Mr. Codner founded is a living monument 
to his name and was first established to give an education to 
the children of the fishermen of this Colony. 

Another family which was identified with the garrison as well 
as the social and commercial life of early St. John s was that of 
Williams. This family descended from George Williams, of 
Silverdale, Swansea, who married the siste f~of Dr. Samuel 
Butler, the author of the celebrated poem Hudibras. A monu 
ment to Dr. Butler s memory may be still seen in St. Paul s 
Church, at Convent Garden, where his remains lie. George 
Williams had three sons John, Griffith and George, and one 
daughter Emma. Griffith was a Colonel of Artillery and with 
his nephew George, who was born in Newfoundland, served 
under General Burgoyne in the revolution of the British Colonies 
in America. Griffith was the author of a pamphlet, addressed 
to the British Government, which protested against the terms 
given the French in Newfoundland by treaty, and prophesying 
th.it the concurrent right of fishing would in a short time be 
claimed by the French as an absolute prerogative. After re 
tiring from Newfoundland he died in Woolwich. 

George Williams, who married Mary Monier, ist June, 1762, 
settled in Newfoundland, was Chief Magistrate here, and died 
7th January, 1805, aged 75. He had a large and distinguished 
family. His children were John, who carried on business here, 
and died in 1819; George, who was born here and educated 
in England, entered the Army, and served in the Royal Artillery 
under General Burgoyne at the battle of Saratoga; Henry 
entered the Navy and was a Lieutenant in active service at the 
battle of Trafalgar; Thomas married Mary Spurrier Broone the 
daughter of John Broone, Supreme Surrogate and Chief Magi 
strate of Newfoundland. He was a partner in business with 
his eldest brother John, who was Captain of the Rangers Co., 
and died here in 1851, aged 81 years. Through Mr. Thomas 
Williams marriage with Miss Broone, the Skinners, Hogsetts. 
Vicars, Cowans, Talbots, Blackmails, McBiides, Mooneys, and Alsops be 
came connected. The fifth son of George Williams was Monier, who mar- 
lied Anna Brown. He was educated in England, entered the East India 
Service and became Surveyor General of Bombay. He died in 1824. His 
eldest son was Sir Monier Williams, K.C.I.E., the celebrated Sanscrit 
scholar. Mary Williams, the eldest daughter of George, married George 
Hutchings, and had a large family of eleven children whose descendants 
are represented by the Hutchings, LeMessuriers, Proctors, Carters, Tessiers, 
Bennetts, Clifts, and others. Hannah the second daughter married 
General W. Bentham, R.A., and Anne married Thos. Skinner, Lieut. R.E., 
who died here in 1849. A tablet is erected to his memory in St. Thomas s 
Church. Mr. Thos. Williams had a family of four daughters ; the eldest 
Marianne married Captain Richard Vicars, R.E. ; Julia married the 
Rev. Chas. Blackman ; Louisa married R. [ Pinsent, sr., and Caroline was 
the first wife of W. F. Rennie. Capt. Richard Vicars was the father of 
Capt. Hedley Vicars, who was known as the oldier Saint, and the late 
Lord R.iyleigh was his (Capt. R. Vicars i grandson. In the Church of 
England Cathedral Parish registers are recorded the Baptisms of the 
children of George Williams, and the date of the burials of those whose 
remains were laid to rest in this town. 
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John Sullivan, J. P., Inspector-General Constabulary 



HEN tardy recognition came to John Sullivan, Esq., 
J. P., and he was Gazetted as Inspector General, 
he received the sincerest congratulations from 
large numbers of his pleased countrymen, both at 
home and abroad. The promotion that was due 
him, was long in coming, either through political 
expedience, or other causes, but his friends and 
admirers whose name is legion, rejoiced with him 
when it came at last. From the very nature of his services as 
an efficient and conscientious official, in the course of a long 






for nearly forty year, Many celebrated cases, which will readily 
occur to the minds of our older readers, but which we are not 
going to re-open 





INSPECTOR-GENERAL SULLIVAN. 

and active career, it would be impossible to expect that at certain 
times and under certain given conditions, such a man would not 
have aroused active antagonism, but no one yet has accused Mr. 
Sullivan of ever having brought personal spleen or malevolence 
into his daily work. He has always done his duty fearlessly 
and without favour, and his record in the service proves, that 
he always did it without undue severity. While Superintendent 
of Police, he was a tower of strength to the Force : the public 
felt that their interests were safe in his keeping, while his sub 
ordinates looked up to him with confidence, and knew that no 
matter what secret influences were at work, the Superintendent 
would show them British " fair-play." As a Police Official he 
has been more or less, directly connected with every cause cekbre 



at this festive season, were conducted solely 
and brought to a successful issue by the astuteness and intelli 
gence of Mr Sullivan. Several very important cases of a serious 
criminal character, were successfully brought to justice, by his 
own, almost unaided efforts, but the praise and rewards did not 
always follow. A typical Newfoundlander like Capt. Bob 
Bartlett, who pioneered the path to the Pole, then " fell back a I 
pace to the rear," to let others reap the results and benefits of 
his brain and brawn, the Inspector General often did the hard 
work, and then modestly retired, and let others gather in the 
rewards. For such a keen-witted, active man of affairs, who 
has so often witnessed the benefits of extensive advertising in 
forwarding selfish interests, he is singularly averse, as the 
saying goes, to " blowing his own trumpet." Many of his 
friends and admirers claim that had he done this judiciously, 
long ago he would have occupied, the position he so worthily 
fills today. His work in the force ; his activity and intelligence 
in enforcing the Bait Act in the early and more unpopular days 
of its enactment, as well as other services that were placed to 
the credit of his record by the public utterances of successive 
Chief Justices and Crown Officers, all marked him as a man of 
superior force and insight. On several notable occasions, especi 
ally once, when the unconsidered action of some fishermen, at 
Long Harbour, Fortune Bay, nearly precipitated a grave inter 
national crisis between Great Britain and United States, and 
again in enforcing the prohibitions of the Bait Act among a 
discontented and antagonistic people, his tact and knowledge of 
men, and his suaviter in modo, sed fortiter in re, proved him to 
be an administrator of no mean order. The Force was never 
in better condition than it is to-day : the peace and harmony 
existing in the community ; the almost total absence of serious 
crime ; the disappearance from our streets of certain unsavoury 
characters, who were ever tarnishing the fair name of our city, 
are all conspicuous evidence, as to his eminent fitness, for the 
position he now so ably fills. He has now been nearly forty 
years in the Constabulary : without undue pressure or outside 
wire-pulling, but by his energy, ability, and attention to duty, he 
has forced his way from the position of Private to that of 
Inspector General. One of his strongest claims on the regards 
of the citizens of St. John s, is the prominent part he took in 
organizing and perfecting the details of our present up-to-date 
Fire Department. It was principally through his splendid ability 
as an organizer, that this Department was converted from the 
obsolete system that obtained up to the time of the great lire. 
to the present well-drilled and well equipped organization that 
we now possess, and which compares favourably \\ith the fire 
fighting force of any city in America. He has deserved well of 
his fellow citizens and has got his reward as far as they could 
do it. He has fulfilled every requisite during his long term of 
service, and by his recent promotion, for obtaining the Imperial 
recognition, that His Gracious Majesty grants to all deserving 
civic officials. The QUARTERLY has much pleasure in drawing 
the attention of the powers that be, to the fact that Inspector 
General Sullivan, has well and faithfully earned his I. S. 0. 
\Ve believe, with the majority of his friends, that if he does not 
get this well-deserved honour, till he presses his own claim, he 
will never enjoy it in this world. And it is principally for ithat 
reason that the QUARTERLY urges it. Our people with their 
insularity and false modesty are too prone to stand back, and let 
others reap the results of their work, and in this case Mr Sullivan 
is a conspicuous type of thousands of his fellow countrymen 

THE QUARTERLY trusts that he will be long spared to serve 
his native land, and in wishing him the compliments of the 
season, further trusts that this magazine will be in a position a 
a not very distant date, to congratulate him on his accession tc 
the ranks of the Imperial Service Order in XewfoundU. 
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Eating and Drinking. 

Reflections Upon Christmas Feasting. 
By Joseph E. Ray. 






HEN Moses descended from the mount (as history 
recordeth) bearing those tablets of stone, I am 
afraid the First Commandment written thereon 
quite overlooked the fact that there was another 
God besides those made of wood and stohe, to 
which human beings of every race and clime are 
tempted to bow down and worship. You may 
preach yourself hoarse against the worship of the 
great god, belly, but you will never persuade one 
of the congregation to resign his membership. The worst of it 
is, bhhops and curates, and all congregations committed to their 
charge, find the same amount of pleasure in worshipping at the 
shrine of this all-powerful god. It is the only shrine a*t which 
worshippers congregate willingly and regularly. The more pro 
longed the service the more pleasing it is to the congregation. 
How they linger at this shrine, lest haply they should miss the 
faintest odour of the incense blazing on the altar. How un 
welcome is the benediction ! These are happy worshippers 
indeed! None of those sombre shadows that flit across the 
faces of your ordinary saint, but a glorious blaze of sunlight 
perpetually permeating their visages. Not a heterodox member 
in the whole congregation. Everyone conforms to the time- 
honoured ritual, " Eat, drink, and be merry. 

CELEBRATED EATERS AND DRINKERS. 

The peril of popularity is the price paid for it. If once a 
man becomes popular, it is the privilege and duty of his bio 
grapher to set down in black and white not only his virtues, but 
also his vices, so that posterity may know what manner of man 
their idol is. There is always a Boswell at the hem of a 
great man s garment, and that Boswell is certain to record 
what ye eat, what ye drink, and wherewithal ye are clothed. 
That Doctor Johnson was in the habit of eating voraciously we 
know only too well, for it is recorded in those undying volumes 
written by thit human leech, Boswell, king of Biographers. He 
appears to have eaten "like a wolf, savagely, silently, and with 
undiscriminating fury." relates another of his biographers. He 
was totally absorbed in the business of the moment, and would 
eat until the veins of his forehead swelled out. With regard to 
his beverages, he used to say, "Claret is for boys; port for 
men ; but he who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy." In 
justice to Dr. Johnson, however, it should be noted that he was 
a total abstainer (from intoxicants, not food) from 1766 to the 
time of his death ; and it must not be forgotten that he kept 
poor Mrs. Thrale up till four in the morning on more than one 
occasion making tea. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Dr. Johnson thought his belly worthy of profound and reverent 
worship. Moreover, when invited to dine out, he was not above 
criticising the meals provided for him. On one occasion he 
said to his hostess: "For my part, I mind my stomach very 
studiously and very carefully, for I look upon it that he who 
does not mind his stomach will hardly mind anything else." 
On another occasion he said : " I, madam, who live at a variety 
of good tables, am a much better judge of cookery than any 
person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives much at home, 
for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his cook, 
whereas, madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more exqui 
sitely judge." 

THREE- BOTTLE MEN. 

The days of the three-bottle men are no more. They passed 
away with those interesting characters who figure so largely in 
the novels of Thomas Peacock. " Heel-taps " and Skylight " 
are meaningless to modernity. We no longer breakfast in bed, 
like Dr. Folliott, on cold pie and beer, or repeat Vanity of 
unities, all is vanity," like Dr. Gaster when he turned up the 



empty egg-shell. Dr. Opimian, a temperate man in Peacock s 
estimation, makes a large hole in a round of beef at breakfast, 
lunches on cold chicken and tongue, and only abstains from 
drinking more than two sorts of wine in the middle of the day 
lest he should spoil his zest for the bottles of Madeira and claret 
with which he swills down his sumptuous dinner. And we all 
remember the Homeric capacity for drinking in " Pickwick." 
The House of Commons is now a sober assembly ; but I do not 
know that it is more virtuous. Certainly it is not so intellectual. 
Pitt ai;d Fox may have pandered to their stomachs, but their 
brains were never called upon to discharge the debt. Why 
should it be considered a vice to get drunk ? There is not 
nearly so much harm in an occasional overdraught of wine as 
there is in the fanatical denunciation of him who takes the over 
draught. When true-born Englishmen cease to vie with each 
other for the honours of the pavement, at least one phase of 
laudable humour will have passed away. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

Probably no more genial and charitable spirit ever inhabited 
a tabernacle of flesh than the spirit of Charles Lamb. What a 
devoted brother he was to poor Mary. Yet an occasional over 
draft of wine has commendtd him to the pity of a church-going, 
if not a Christian posterity. If his character needed redemption 
at all then Augustine Birrell has redeemed it. Writing of tl is 
weakness of Charles Lamb, he says: "Be truthful, unfaithful, 
unkind ; darken the lives of all who have to live under your 
shadow ; rob youth of joy, take peace from age, live unsought 
for, die unmourned, and, remaining sober, you will escape the 
curse of men s pity, and be spoken of as a worthy person. But 
if ever, amidst what Burns called social noise, you so far for 
get yourself as to get drunk, think not to plead a spotless life 
spent with those for whom you have laboured and saved ; talk 
nol of the love of friends or of help given to the needy; least of 
all reference to noble self-sacrifice passing the love of women. 
For all will avail you nothing. You get drunk and the heart 
less, and the selfish, and the lewd claim the privilege of pit) ing 
you, and receiving your name with an odious smile." 

HAIL! FELLOW WELL MET. 

I have frequently noticed what an influence a good meal and 
a bottle or two of wine have upon the temperament. It puts 
every-hody into the best of humours. If. when we were on the 
verge of some international crisis, the potentates of the affected 
nations could be convened to a sumptuous banquet, I am in 
clined to think that the blast and blaze of war would be less 
ofien heard. The joy and bonhomie so dominant at Christmas- 
tide is due, not so much to family reunions as to the license 
everyone takes at the dinner table. No one says to the belly. 
" I have set a bound that ye may not pass over. Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther." 

It is a well-authenticated fact that if you wish to successfully 
conclude a commercial transaction with a man of business, there 
is no more opportune time to meet him than after a hearty meal, 
and a bottle of Moet and Chandon. And should you ever sub 
mit an article for the "consideration " of an editor, woe betide 
your article, whatever its virtues, if that editor peruses it just as 
the gnawing of his stomach telegraphs to him the news of its 
vacuity. It would be ungrateful, indeed, to say a word against 
vegetarians, but I number a few of them amorg my acquaint 
ances, and they must pardon me if I say that neither their 
physique, nor intellect, not temperament, c6uld be accepted as 
an attractive advertisement for the cause of vegetarianism. 
Your truly typical Hail ! fellow well met " Englishman is he 
\\hoinsiructshis stomach in dietetic elegancies, " Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry." And "may good digestion wait on 
appetite, and health on both." 
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Westminster Abbey. &lt; 

Henry VII. Chapel, November llth, 1907. J By James Carter. 




CCORDING to tradition, the first Church on the 
site was built between the years 605 and 610, by 
Sebert, King of the East Saxons, and was conse 
crated by St. Peter himself, who suddenly ap 
peared for the purpose, rewarding the ferry-man 
who carried him across the river with a miraculous 
draught of salmon. Being built on the West side 
of the City of London, it was called " The West 
minster." Edward the Confessor is, however, 
usually regarded as the founder of the Church. He was 
crowned in the Abbey, and every Monarch since, down to 
Edward VII., with the exception of Edward V., who died 
uncrowned. It is impossible, in the space at our command, to 
give an adequate description of or enumerate the monuments. 
It by no means follows from the existence of a monument that 
the person commemorated was actually interred in the Abbey. 
The Abbey itself, built in the form of a Latin cross, is one of the 
most interesting places of the kind in the world, and an hour or 
so can always be spent there with profit. In this short article, 
I must confine myselt principally to Henry VII. Chapel. 

On entering the Chapel one is entranced by the grandeur of 
the architecture and the elaborate beauty of the sculpture, 
and at the rich and costly tombs scattered about in profusion, 
and in the variety of their design. These are indeed gems 
in themselves, each teeming with the genius and superla 
tive arts of past centuries. As we lift Our eyes, the beautiful 
fretted, vaulted roof overpowers us with its exquisite forms and 
delicate ornamentation, its wealth of detail that seem to float so 
airily suspended aloft, as if by magic, and appear to be crystal 
lized toam or lace work, with the wonderful minuteness and airy 
security of a cobweb. This fairy net-work of stone is almost 
unrivalled for the beauty of its conception, relieved of its weight 
and density by the cunning science of the chisel. The elegant 
stalls appertain to the Knights of the Bath, whose banners are 
suspended above. The lower seats are for the Squires. The 
entrance gates are of bronze, mounted on oak, and embellished 
with roses, united by the marriage of Henry with the Princess 
Elizabeth of York. The portcullis is ornamented with the fleur- 
de-lis and other Tudor badges. At the eastern side is the 
handsome tomb of Henry VII., (1501) and his wife, Elizabeth 
of York. The south aisle contains a fine monument to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, beheaded 1587. In the vaults of this aisle lie 
Charles II., William III., Mary II., Queen Ann, Lady Arabella 
S:uart (1615, &c.. iVc i 

In the north aisle are buried Queen Mary ( 1538), Queen 
Elizabeth (1603) and the princes murdered in the Tower; the 
body of Oliver Cromwell, together with three or four of his 
family and six officers, was buried in the vault at the end of 
Henry VII. Chapel, but their remains were removed with every 
possible indignity at the Restoration. There has always existed 
a lurking tradition that when Cromwell s body was dug up from 
its j^rave here, and thrown into a ditch at Tyburn, it was not 
allowed to remain there by his followers, but that they carried it 
away, and secretly gave it the rites of a decent sepulchre. It 
has oftm been paid that the place where it was laid is the centre 
of Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury. Others state for greater 
security it was thrown into the Thames. The secret of his last 
resting-place will not be known till the great last day of all. 
Ag.u nst the stone serene at the other end of the chapel repre- 
s^nting scenes in the life of the Conqueror, are placed the 
Coronation chairs. That on tlv right was made for the Cor 
onation of William and Mary; the other, of far greater interest, 
was nnde for Edward I., and has beneath it the stone of sconce 
which was brought from Scotland in 1297, and led later, on the 



accession of Jarnes I., to the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy: 
" If fates go right where er this stone is found, 
The Scots shall monarch of that realm be crowned." 
Although indisputably a block of Scotch sand-stone, tradition 
declared it to be the identical stone in which Jacob pillowed his 
head at Bethel. Upon it the Kings of Scotland were crowned 
for many centuries, and it has served the same purpose for 
every English Monarch from Edward I., to EDW.ARD VII. The 
stone is 26 inches long, 16 inches wide, and n inches thick, 
and is attached to the chair by clamps of iron. On Coronation 
Day, the chairs, then covered with cloth of gold, are removed 
to the other side of the screen, before the High Altar: between 
the chairs are the sword, seven feet long, and the shield of 
Edward III. In later generations the Abbey has become much 
more than the last resting place of Kings and Queens, for room 
has been found for England s leading Statemen and Warriors, 
Poets, Artists, and men of letters, all in fact whom the nation 
delight to honour, so that now the Abbey is the national 
mausoleum, and as Washington Irving has well said : 

" We feel that we are surrounded by the congregated bones of the great ^ 
men of past times, who have filled the earth with their renown." 

The memorial to Sir John Franklin, 1847. nas Tennyson s 
fine epitaph : 

" Not here ! the White North has thy bones, and thou 

Heroic sailor soul 
Art passing on thy happier voyage now 

Towaids no earthly pole. 

Since which more than a half century has rolled over us. and 
the present unseemly wrangling has taken all the poetry out of 
our natures, and left us poor indeed. In the Poet s corner. 
one of the most recent is that of Sir Henry Irving, who died 
October 131(1, 1905. In the middle of the transept a white 
slab marks the grave of old Par, who died in 163 s. at the re 
puted age of 152 years contemporaneous with ten sovereigns. 
When above the age of a hundred, he did penance for immor 
ality. In the sanctuary, the space within the Altar rails, all the 
Sovereigns of England since the Conquest have been crowned. 
The altar and reredos were designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, in 
1867 ; the seats for the officiating clergy rest on a part of the 
tomb of King Selbert, the Saxon founder of the Church. In the 
Chapel of Edward the Confessor lie the bodies of six Kings 
and six Queens; all the kings are placed, not below, but above 
the ground. On a plain stone near the side entrance, is an 
inscription of the name of the Baroness Bourdette Couts. The 
marble sculpture in different sections of the Abbey are magni 
ficent, and superb; they are principally of \\hite marble, although 
it cannot be denied that some of them are theatrical, but the 
impression produced by the interior, with its soaring colums of 
marble, narrow pointed arches, vaulted roof and richly coloured 
windows, is very striking, and like all our great churches, has 
been the growth of centuries. As we make our careless, and 
perhaps superficial, promenade from Chapel to Chapel we are 
almost bewildered by the number and variety of the huge edi 
fices, rather than monuments, which record the memory of the 
great Se,gneurs who repose below, all of grand and solemn 
proportions great, gloomy, pillared archings. and entabletures, 
high altars below, tiers and galleries and Angelic or kneeling 
The materials are of the very richest, costly, deep- 
toned marble and bronzes, connected with each is a regular 
history, which chroniclers like Dean Stanley and others, have 

At,"" 8 , r fl ength " Indeed a fu " histor - v of Westminister 
Abbey would fill many a portly volume. 

Being unable to follow in the laborious steps of these learned 
" """ ^ ** 
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GUARDIAN 



ANUMtNBR OB., 

Of London, England. 



ESTABLISHED 1831. 



The Guardian lias the largest paid-up capital of any 
Company in the world transacting a Fire business. 

Subscribed Capital - - $lo, 000,000 
Paid-up Capital .... 5, 000,000 
Invested Funds exceed - 25, 000,000 

T. & M. WINTER, 

Agents for Newfoundland. 



For Christmas Buying ! 

We carry a large line of Fancy 
Groceries and Confectionery. 

A Fresh supply of Jacob s Cakes, 
Biscuits, Shortbread, etc. 

Irish Hams, Irish Bacon, 
Christmas Poultry. * &lt; 



Phone 40 



J. D. RYAN, 



EUROPEAN AGENCY 

INDENTS promptly executed at lowest cash prices for 
all kinds of British and Continental goods including: 
Books and Stationery. 
Boots. Shoes and Leather, 
Chemicals and Druggists Sundries, 
China, Earthenware and Glassware. 
Cycles, Motors and Accessories, 
Drapery, Milliner}- and Piece Goods, 
Fancy Goods and Perfumery. 
Hardware, Machinery and Metals, 
Jewellery, Plate and Watches, 
Photographic and Optical Goods, 
Provisions and Oilmen s Stores, etc., etc. 
C(nmissi(&gt;n 2^/n per cent. tt&gt; J per cent. 
Trade Discounts allowed. 
Special Quotations on Demand. 
Sample Cases from 10 upwards. 
Consignments of Produce Sold on Account. 

WILLIAM WILSON & SONS, 

(Established 1814), 25, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 

Cable Address : ANNUAIRE, LONDON." 



CABLE ADDRESS: "WASLAT. 



W. A. SLATTERY, 

Wholesale Dry Goods. 



.SPECIALTY OF. 



Cotton and Wool Tents, 

Remnants and Seconds. 

WAREROOMS: 

Seaman s Home Building, 

Duckworth Street, St. John s, N.F. 



I\0 Box 184. Telephone 184. Cable Address " GIBBS" SI. John s . 

M. P. GIBBS, 

BARRISTER -AT -LA IV, SOLICITOR anp 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 

Commissioner of Deeds for the State of New J &lt;&gt;rk. 
Solicitor for the Merchant Service Guild, Liverpool. 

Law Office, TEMPLE BUILDfNG, Ditckwrth Street, 
St. John s. Newfoundland. 



" 



Ge WeslYsung Man! 

For a refreshing " Shampoo and Sea Foam." 
The latest treatment in " Facial Massage." 
Satisfaction in a Hair Cut or Shave. __^^ , 

. B. An up-to-date Hot and Cold Water 



*J 



System lately installed. 

M. r. MURPHY, 14 Water Street West. 



Parlor, Dining and 
Office Furniture. 



Venetian Blinds 
Made to Order. 



*J. T. MARTIN, 

MORTICIAN, 

Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer, 

38 New Cower Street. 

Repairing Furniture Horses and Vans for 

a Specialty. Removing Pianos, &c. 



The Newfoundland Quarterly 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Issued every third month about the ifth of March, June, September and 

December from the office 
34 Prescott Street, St. John s, Newfoundland. 

JOHN J. EVANS, PRINTER AND PROPRIETOR, 

To whom all Communications should be addressed. 

Subscription Rates: 

Single Copies, each .10 cents . 

One Year, in advance, Newfoundland and Canada 4 

Foreign Subscriptions (except Canada) . . 

Advertising Rates 

$30.00 per page ; one-third of a page, $10.00; one-sixth of a page, 85.00. 
one-twelfth of a page, $2.50 for each insertion. 



Uiiertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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The Holy Sepulchre. 

The Pope s Desire to Have it Brought to Rome, 




N connection with the interesting article on the 
above subject which appeared in our last issue, 
written by Sheriff Carter, the following from an 
English contemporary will be read with interest. 
If it were possible to make the subject of our 
Lord s Tomb of more interest than ordinary, to 
Christians the world over, the negotiations at 
present pending for the removal of this most holy 
relic, from Jerusalem to Rome, would arouse it. 
An apparently well informed writer in a recent issue of T. P. s 
Weekly, London, gives the following interesting information on 
the subject : 





HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 

A few days ago the morning paper contained a singular 
paragraph. Ghalib Pasha, who accompanied the Ottoman 
mission to Rome on the accession of the present Sultan, was 
conversing with His Holiness respecting the establishment of a 
Nunciature a Papal embassy at Constantinople, and while 
this official point was being debated the Pope asked the Turkish 
diplomatist whether the Sublime Porte would consider the 
question of selling the Holy Sepulchre, with a view to its being 
transferred from Jerusalem to Rome. Ghalib Pasha, it is 
reported, said that he had no authority to treat on this subject ; 
but it is added that the Holy Father intends to persevere and to 
seek the good offices of the German Emperor, with a view to 
securing for Rome the holiest of all Christian relics. And it is 
curious to think that a somewhat analogous proposal, coming 
from a different quarter, brought about the Crimean War of 
fifty odd years ago. 



A SHRINE WITHIN A SHRINE. 

The Holy Sepulchre is a true Holy of Holies, 
inmost and most sacred shrine of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which is, as it were, a nest of hallowed places and 
chapels and memories and objects a pageantry of the 
mysteries of the Christian Faith. Here are to be found the 
tombs of Adam, Melchizedek, Joseph and Nicodemus, fore 
runners and attendants of the Cross; here, too, are^the graves 
of Godfrey and Baldwin, the great warriors of the Cross in the 
Middle Ages. Here the faithful are shown the sacred places of 
the Passion and Resurrection; here are the chapels of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, of the Mocking of Christ, of St. Helena, 
of the Penitent Thief, of the Invention (or Finding; of the 
Cross. And all the rites of Christendom have here their 
recognition and their several altars; Latins, Greeks, Copts, 
Armenians, Maronites, Syrians are represented, and I believe 
that of late years the Anglican Liturgy has been celebrated at 
one of the altars of the Eastern obedience. And the heart of 
all this is the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. You enter the 
antechamber through a low door, and see a representation of 
the stone that was rolled away from the door of the Tomb: and 
then, within, is the true Chapel of the Sepulchre a cell six and 
a half feet long, six feet wide, and very low. And here is the 
hollow in the rock the new tomb which St. Joseph of 
Arimathaea placed at the service of the disciples of the Lord. 
Before the Sepulchre forty-three lamps burn continually. Such 
is the Great Relic which the Pope wishes to add to the holy 
possession of the Roman See. 

TRADITION AND HISTORY. 

Before we trace the history of the Holy Places, it must be 
said, by way of explanation, that the early Christian Church was 
profoundly sacramental in its feeling, in its teaching, and in its 
practice. That is to say, it was always seeking for an inward 
and spiritual grace beneath an outward and visible sign. 
Differing from ihe Gnostics whom certain very foolish 
persons of our days pretend were the only real Christians the 
Church held thit the material was good, as the immaterial \\as 
good ; that the material owed its virtue to the fact that it was 
both the manifestation of the spiritual and the veil that 
covered it. And sometimes the outward thing was the very 
channel by which the inward grace was conveyed. Thus, the 
sick, we are told in the Acts of the Apostles, were healed by 
handkerchiefs which St. Paul had touched. By a natural 
consequence, he outward sign was regarded with a certain 
reverence: thus the Christians, from the earliest times. 
preserved with veneration the relics of the martyrs as in the 
case of St. Polycarp, the disciple of St. John the Divine. And 
thus, from the first ages, the Christians went on pilgrimage to 
places hallowed by their associations, and above all to the 
scenes of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ. We have no 
authentic history of the Holy Places for the first few centuries; 
tradition says that they were defiled by heathen temples being 
built on them. A chapel of Jupiter, they say, occupied the 
place of Resurrection, and an altar of Venus that of Crucifixion. 
But, when persecution ceased Cons an tine the Great directed 
that a splendid church should be erected over the sacred sites, 
and this church was consecrated in the year 335. 

CROSS VERSUS CRESCENT. 

Of course, the whole question of the site has been disputed; 
but, waiving the intricacies of this debate, which is rather for 
experts than laymen, there is certainly no a priori impossibility 
or improbability even in the existence of certain place tradition s 
for three hundred years. There was a Fairy Rath in Ire , and 
which had always been held to be a fortress of the " little 
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Department of Agriculture and Mines. 

THE following extracts from the Crown Lands Act, 1903, 
are published for general information : 

Ordinary Sale of Crown Lands. 

Crown Lands for Agricultural purposes, and in 20 acre lots, 
are open for sale at 30 cents per acre and upwards. 

Grants for more than 20 acres contain conditions for clearing 
and cultivating. 

Licenses of occupation of areas not exceeding 6,400 acres are 
issued on payment of a fee of $5 per 160 acres, subject to fol 
lowing conditions : (i) To settle within two years one family for 
each 1 60 acres ; (2) to clear, per year, for five years, two acres 
for every hundred held under license. If families remain on the 
land and cultivation continues for ten years, licensee will be 
issued a Grant in Fee. 

Bog Lands. 

Lands declared to be bog lands, under the Act, may be leased 
in 5,000 acre lots, for such term, at such rent, and on such con 
ditions as may be determined upon by the Governor in Council. 

Quarries. 

Lands may be leased for quarrying purposes in lots of 80 
acres for terms not exceeding 99 years. Rent not less than 25 
cents per acre, (i ) Lessee to commence quarrying within two 
years and continue effective operation. (2) Upon expenditure 
of $6000 within first five years of term, a Grant will issue in fee. 
(3) Lease to be void if work cease for five years. 

Timber and Timber Lands. 

The right to cut timber is granted upon payment of a bonus 
of $2 per square mile, an annual rental of $2 per square mile, 
and also a royality of 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure, 
on all logs cut. Rent, royalty or other dues not paid on date 
on which they become due bear interest at 6 per cent, per 
annum until paid. Rents become flue and payable on jot/i 
November each year. Lands approved to be surveyed and have 
boundaries cut within one year. Persons throwing sawdust or 
refuse of any kind from mills into rivers, etc., are liable to a 
penalty of $100 for each offence. 

Pulp Licenses. 

Licenses to cut pulp wood may be issued for a term of 99 
years, in areas of not more than 150 miles. Rent $$ per square 
mile for first year; $3 per square mile for subsequent years. 
Licensee to erect factory within five years. 

Holders of timber or pulp licenses may not export trees, logs 
ur timber in unmanufactured state. 

Holders of timber and pulp licenses may not cut timber on 
ungranted Crown Lands. 

o 

Mineral Lands. 

Any person may search for minerals, and on discovery of a 
vein, lode or deposit of mineral may obtain a license thereof in 
the following way: (i) Driving a stake not less than 4 inches 
square into the ground, leaving 18 inches over ground ; name 
of person and date to be written on stake. Application for 
license to be filled with affidavit (see Act for particulars) within 
two months. Cost of license for first year is $10 for each loca 
tion. Subsequent rentals : ist year, $20; 2nd, to and including 
5th year. $30; for next period of five years, $50; and for fol 
lowing years $100. 

Upon expenditure of $6000 within five years, 1&lt; 
entitled to a Grant in fee. 

Licenses for larger areas may also be granted upon terms set 
forth in the Act. 

Further information may be had on application to 

S. D. BLANDFORD, 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines. 

Department of Agriculture and Mines, 

St. John s, Newfoundland, November, 1909. 



Customs Circular 

* No. 15 * 



WHEN TOURISTS, ANGLERS and SPORTSMEN 
arriving in this Colony bring with them Cameras, 
Bicyc es, Angler s Outfits, Trouting Gear, Fire-arms, and Am 
munition, Tents, Canoes and Implements, they shall be admitted 
under the following conditions: 

A deposit equal to the duty shall be taken on such articles as 
Cameras, Bicycles, Trouting poles, Fire-arms, Tents, Canoes, 
and tent equipage. A receipt (No. i) according to the form 
attached shall be given for the deposit and the particulars of 
the articles shall be noted in the receipt as well as in the 
marginal cheques. Receipt No. 2 if taken at an outport office 
shall be mailed at once directed to the Assistant Collector, 
St. John s, if taken in St. John s the Receipt No. 2 shall be sent 
to the Landing Surveyor. 

Upon the departure from the Colony of the Tourist, Angler 
or Sportsman, he may obtain a refund of the deposit by pre 
senting the articles at the Port of Exit and having them com 
pared with the receipt. The Examining Officer shall initial on 
the receipt the result of his examination and upon its correctness 
being ascertained the refund may be made. 

No groceries, canned goods, wines, spirits or provisions of 
any kind will be admitted free and no deposit for a refund may 
be taken upon such articles. 

H. W. LeMESSURIER, 

ASSISTANT COLLECTOR. 

CUSTOM HOUSE, 

St. John s. Newfoundland, November, 1909. 




Published by Authority 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Modus Vivendi, with 
respect to the Newfoundland Fisheries,, concluded 
ist July, 1908, between His Majesty s Government 
and the Government of the United States of 
America, has been renewed, pending the arbitration 
proceedings before the Hague Tribunal for the 
settlement of the Atlantic Fisheries Question. 
ARTHUR MEWS, 

Deputy Colonial Secretary. 

Colonial Secretary s Office, 
October i2th, 1909. 



t;^ t Advertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland 
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people" flames had been seen to issue from the summit of it. 
And a few years ago the hill was excavated, and it was found 
that the " little people" the primitive Turanians had really 
lived there, and that flames had no doubt issued once on a time 
from a choked-up shaft which led from the place of the fire. 
But that " once on a time" must have been nine hundred years 
ago ! However that may be, from the time of Constantine the 
tradition of the Holy Places becomes history. The church was 
the central point for the devotion of the whole Christian world ; 
it was at Jerusalem that a lady named Thuria saw the bishop 
using incense towards the close of the fourth century. The first 
shock came at the beginning of the seventh century, when the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was desecrated by the Persians, 
who carried off the True Cross and took the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem prisoner. In 635 it is said that the succeeding 
patriarch, Modestus, recovered the Cross and restored the 
church. But later in the same century came the Saracens, who 
captured the city and the church, restoring the latter to the 
Christians, in the hope of propitiating Charlemagne. On his 
death the infidels again took possession, and finally the Turks 
became the masters of the Holy Places, and, it would seem, only 
refrained from levelling all to the dust on account of the tribute 
which they exacted from the unceasing stream of pilgrims. But 
they were not content with tribute ; the pilgrims were subject to 
insult and outrage, to every kind of danger and ill-treatment. 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, father of William the Conqueror, 
who made the pilgrimage in 1035, describes his journey to 
Jerusalem as a journey to Paradise under the conduct of devils; 
and no doubt, if a great feudal prince suffered considerable dis 
comfort at the hands of the Mahometans, a poor man would 
suffer very much worse things. And so came Peter the Hermit, 
the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars, and the Crusaders. 
One can read in history and in " The Talisman " of the 
great exploits and adventures of Christian and Paynim Knights, 
of how whole armies of crusaders perished on the way for want 



of direction, how others went marauding over the lands and 
cities of their fellow-Christians of the East, and how. after a 
possession of about eighty years the Cross fell before the 
Crescent in 1187. It is possible that the loss of the Holy 
Places accounts, in part at least, for the sadness with which 
most of the great Legends of the Graal (which were being 
written in those days) close the story of another Relic. The 
Crusades, indeed, continued, but without any useful result, and 
the last of them was led by our Edward I. in 1270. Ever s 
the year 1187 the Holy Sepulchre has been in the possession of 
the Turks. Still, the pilgrimages have never ceased, and the 
Pope s desire to add the Sepulchre to the local treasures of the 
Roman Church is evidence that the old devotion is as great as 
ever. 

SENTIMKVI ? 

And the brief moral is that all this history that I have 
pressed into such a dry and desiccated condition all these 
singular actions, from the fervent devotion of the earliest pilgrims 
who travelled through wild and evil days to see the holy place. 
from the great Church built by the Roman Emperor, from 
growth of Templarism. from the long wars of the Crusa , 
even to yesterday s ambition of the Roman Pontiff all these 
things were done and endured and desired from the merest sen 
timent. It may be said I am quite sure that it has been said 
that true Christianity is an inward and spiritual life, consist 
ing in the holding of a certain faith, in the performance of 
certain actions, and in the abstinence from certain other actions 
not in travelling a long way to look at places which may be 
wrongly located, or to kiss objects which may possibly be 
forgeries; that in any case the money and energies expended 
on pilgrimage would be better bestowed in the service of the 
poor. Be that as it may, it cannot be denied that the devotion 
to the Holy Places is a sentimental devotion. And I would 
merely ask my readers to imagine if they can a world wholly 
devoid of sentiment. }f 





How Santa Glaus Came to Simpson s Bar* 





N-E of the most touching Christmas Idyls 
in the language, is Bret Harte s story 
of Christmas at Simpson s Bar. 

The North Fork had over-flowed its 
banks; the Rattlesnake Creek was 
impassible ; Simpson s Bar was isola 
ted and desolated. Times were poor ; 
none of the miners had "struck it 
rich" for many a day, and " lack of 

money and whiskey had taken the zest from even the most 

illegitimate recreation." 

Mr. Hamlin, the professional jack-pot adept, summed up the 
situation in these historic words: " Ef I was asked," he re 
marked upon his leaving for pastures new, with his \\alk-t 
unusually lean, " ef I was asked to pint out a purty village 
where a retired sport as didn t care for money could exercite 
hisself frequent and lively, I d say Simpson s Bar ; but for a 
young man with a large family depending on his exertions 
it don t pay." 

Dick Bullen, the oracle and leader of Simpson s Bar, sur 
rounded by most of the male population, was sitting in dog 
ged silence before the stove in Thompson s store, when the Old 
Man came in and invited the bunch to his cabin. 



Johnny, the Old Man s child, was sick : in reply to Dick, he 
diagnosed his ailments. " I ve got a fevier. And roomatiz. And 
chilblains. And biles." 

The ( (Id Mm produced his store of whiskey for the boys and 
I ft k Bullen led the revels. They were a rough, coarse blas 
pheming lot, but the Spirit of Christmas sprinkled them with his 
torch, and their rugged gnarled characters, like the remoter 
peaks of Simpson s Bar. were - touched with the rosy warmth 
of ineffable love. 

It was nearly midnight, when the festivities were interrupted. 
Johnny woke up in pain and called the Old Man to rub him. 
The old man disappeared into the child s room, closed the door, 
and prepared to rub Johnny with the heeltaps of some of the 
glasses; the company were quiet and the following dialogue 
was distinctly audible: 

" Now, sonny, whar does she ache worst?" 

Sometimes over yar and sometimes under yer but it s most 
powerful from yer to yer. Rub yer, dad " 

A silence seemed to indicate a brisk rubhir Th 

" Kevin a good time out yer, dad? The " J hnny: 

" Yes, sonny." 

" To-morrer s Chrismiss, ain t it ?" 
;i Yes, sonny. How does she feel now ? 
" Better. Rub a little furder down 
way ? Wot s it all about ; " 



\Vot s Chrismiss, any- 



my- 
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GHRlSTMflS 
TO ALL 



1909 



Ask 
for our 
Booklet 
"Xmas 
Sugges 
tions." 



Fifty years j of active business have demonstrated the fact that this is "The House That 
L hmgs. Our showing of Xmas Gift Goods this season will more than sustain our 
reputation of showing the most complete line obtainable in the city. 

Visit bothjof our Buildings and judge for yourself. 



10 Gifts for Ladies. 

Furs, Handkerchiefs, 

Gloves, Hat Pins, 

Mufflers, Jewelry, 

Neckwear, Toilet Sets, 

Hand Bags, Perfumery. 



10 Gifts for Men. 

Necties, I ipes, 

Gloves, 
Suspenders, 
Mufflers, 
Umbrellas, 



Cigarette Holders, 
Smokers Cabinets, 



10 Gifts for Girls. 

Music Cases, Dolls, 



Writing Desks, 
Work Boxes, 



Smokeis Stands Manicure Sets, 
Cigar Stands. | Toilet Sets. 



Toys, 
Games, 
Sleds, 
Skates. 



10 Gifts for Boys. 

Express Carts, Reins, 
Iron Toys, Steam -boats, 

Yachts, Rocking Horses, 

Tool Sets, Skates, 

Trains, Sleds. 



AYRE & SONS, Limited. 



Attention! 



Should you need a Suit or Overcoat, now is 
your time to call and see us. We are showing 
a very nice line of Brown, Black and Blue 
MELTON and BEAVER OVERCOAT 
INGS at greatly reduced prices. Also, a line 
of Colored Wool Overcoatings, reduced ; and 
Tweed and Worstead Suitings, Black and 
Blue Serges, Vicunas and Corkscrews. 

; Strict attention given to Outport Orders. 



E. J. MALONE, 

Opposite Bowring Bros. 



Tailor and Clothier, 

268 Water Street, 




fire Insurance companp 

FUNDS $60,000,000 u J 

INSURANCE POLICIES 

Against Loss or Damage by Fire 

are issued by the above 

well known office on the most 

liberal terms. 

JOHN CORMACK, 



SGENT FOR INEWFOLNDLSND. 



PHCENIX 



Assurance 




Co., Ltd., 



Of LONDON, 



ESTABLISHED 1782. 



Insurance are effected against Fire by the 
PHCENIX COMPANY 

on every description of Insurable Property on the 
most favourable terms at the 

Lowest Current Rates of Premiums. 

W. & G* RENDELL, St. John s, 

Agent for Newfoundland. 



Technical^Education ! 

MOTICE is hereby given that the Government has 
arranged, with a view to encourage Industrial 
Education amongst the working men of this Colony, 
that Engineers, Artisans, Mechanics, and Appren 
tices may continue to be admitted, at specially re 
duced fees to study in the night classes of the School 
of Art, such courses of Technical Drawing as may 
be required in their various industries. 

These classes will re-open October 6th, 1909. All 
information as to hours, fees, etc., may be obtained 
of Prof. Nichols, Hon. Secretary of the School. 
Early application is advisable. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
November 5th, 1909. 
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"Oh, it s a (i 

This exhaustive definition was apparently satisfactory, for 
there was a silent interval of rubbing. Presently Johnny again: 

" Mar sez that everywhere else but yer everybody gives 
things to everybody Chrismiss, and then she jist waddd inter 
you. She sez thar s a man they call Sandy Claws, not a white 
man, you know, but a kind o Chinemin, conies down the chim- 
bley night afore Clirismiss and gives things to chillern, boys 
like me. Puts em in their butes ! Thet s what she tried to 
play upon me. Easy now, pjp, whar are you rubbin to, thet s 
a mile from the place. She jest made that up, didn t she. jest 
to aggrewate me and you ? Don t rub thar. . . . Why, dad ! 

In the great quiet that seemed to have fallen upon the house 
the sigh of the near pines and the drip of leaves without was 
very distinct. Johnny s voice, too, was lowered as he went on, 
" Don t you take on now, for I m gettin all right fast. Wot s 
the boys doin out thar? 

The Old Man partly opened the door and peered through. 
His guests were sitting there sociably enough, and there were a 
few silver coins and a lean buckskin purse on the table. 
" Bettin on suthin some little game or nother . They re all 
right," he replied to Johnny, and recommenced his rubbing. 

"I d like to take a hand and win some money," said Johnny 
reflectively after a pause. 

The Old Man glibly repeated what was evidently a familiar 
formula, that if Johnny would wait until he struck it rich in the 
tunnel he d have lots of money, &c., &c. 

" Yes," said Johnny, " but you don t. And whether you 
strike it or I win it, it s about the same. It s all luck. But it s 
mighty cur o s about Chrismiss ain t it? Why do they call it 
Chrismiss ?" 

Perhaps from some instinctive deference to the overhearing 
of his guests, or from some vague sense of incongruity, the 
Old Man s reply was so low as to be inaudible beyond the 
room. 

" Yes," said Johnny, with some slight abatement of interest. 
" I ve heerd of him before. Thar, that ll do, dad. I don t 
ache near so bad as I did. Now wrap me tight in this yer 
blanket. So. Now," he added in a muffled whisper, " sit 
down yer by me till I go to sleep." To assure himself of 
obedience, he disengaged one hand from the blanket and, 
grasping his father s sleeve, again composed himself to rest. 

For some moments the Old Man waited patiently. Then the 
unwonted stillness of the house excited his curiosity, and with 
out moving from the bed he cautiously opened the door with his 
disengaged hand, and looked into the main room. To his 
infinite surprise it was dark and deserted. But even then a 
smouldering log on the hearth broke, and by the upspringing 
blaze he saw the figure of Dick Bullen sitting by the dying 
embers. 

"Hello!" 

Dick started, rose, and came somewhat unsteadily toward him. 

" Whar s the boys ?" said the Old Man. 

"Gone up the canon on a little pasear. They re coming 
back for me in a minit. I m waitin round for em. What are 
you starin at, Old Man ?" he added with a forced laugh; "do 
you think I m drunk?" 

The Old Man might have been pardoned the supposition, for 
Dick s eyes were humid and his face flushed. He loitered and 
lounged back to the chimney, yawned, shook himself, buttoned 
up his coat and laughed. " Liquor ain t so plenty as that, Old 
Man. Now don t you git up," he continued, as the Old Man 
made a movement to release his sleeves from Johnny s hand. 
" Don t you mind manners. Sit jest whar you be; I m goin 
in a jiffy. Thar, that s them now." 

There was a low tap at the door. Dick Bullen opened it 
quickly, nodded " Good night " to his host, and disappeared. 
The Old man would have followed him but for the hand that 
still unconsciously grasped his sleeve. He could have easily 
disengaged it : it was small, weak, and emaciated. But perhaps 
because it was small, weak, and emaciated he changed his mind 
and drawing his chair closer to the bed, rested his head upon 
it. In this defenceless attitude the potency of his earlier pota 
tions surprised him. The room flickered and faded before his 
eyes, reappeared, faded again, went out, and left him asleep. 



Meantime Dick Bullen, closing the door, confronted his com- 
panions. "Are you ready?" said Staples. "Ready, sa,d 
I lick : " what s the time ?" " Past twelve," was the reply ; can 
you make it ?"-ifs nigh on fifty miles, the round trip hither 
and yon." " I reckon," returned Dick shortly. " Whar s the 
mare?" " Bill ami J.uk s holdin her at the crossm ." I,et 
em hold on a minit longer," said Dick. 

He turned and re-entered the house softly. By the light of 
the guttering candle and dying fire he saw that the door of the 
little room was open. He stepped toward it on tip-toe and 
looked in. The &lt; &gt;ld .Man had fallen back in his chair, snoring, 
his helpless feet thrust out in a line with his collapsed shoulders, 
and his had pulled over his eyes. Beside him. on a narrow 
wooden bedstead, lay Johnny, muffled tightly in a blanket that 
hid all save a strip of forehead and a few curls damp with per 
spiration. Dick Bullen made a step forward, hesitated, and 
glanced over his shoulder into the deserted room. Everything 
was quiet. With a sudden resolution he parted his huge mous 
taches with both hands and stopped over the sleeping boy. But 
even as he did so a mischievous blast, lying in wait, swooped 
down the chimney, rekindled the hearth, and lit up the room 
with a shameless glow from which Dick fled in bashful terroi. 

His companions were already waiting for him at the crossing. 
Two of them were struggling in the darkness with some strange 
misshapen bulk, which, as Dick came nearer, took the semblance 
of a great yellow horse. 

It was the mare. She was not a pretty picture. From her 
Roman nose to her rising haunches, from her arched spine 
hidden by the stiff machillas of a Mexican saddle, to hei thick, 
straight, bony legs, there was not a line of equine grace. In 
her half-blind but wholly vicious eyes, in her protruding under- 
lip, in her monstrous colour, there was nothing but ugliness 
and vice. 

"Now then, , said Staples, "s .and cl ar of her heel&gt;. boys, 
and up with you. Don t miss your first holt of her mane, and 
mine ye get your cff stirrup quick. Ready !" 

There was a leap, a scrambling struggle, a bound, a wild 
retreat of the crowd, a circle of flying hoofs, two spring 
leaps that jarred the earth, a rapid play and jingle of spurs, a 
plunge, and then the voice of Dick somewhere in the darkness. 
All right !" 

" Don t take the lower road hick onless you re hard pushed 
for time ! Don t hold her in down hill. We ll be at the ford 
at five. G lang ! Hojpi ! MulU ! Go ." 

A splash, a sp.irk struck from the ledge in the road, a clatter 
in the tocky cut beyond, and Dick was gone. 
******** 

Sing, O Muse, the ride of Richard Bullen : .Sing. ( &gt; MUM.-. 
of chivalrous men ! the sacred quesi : the doughty deeds. the 
battery of low churls, the fearsome ride and gruesome perils of 
the flower of Simpsons Bar ! Alack ! she is dainty, this Mi 
She will have none of this buckling brute and swaggering, rag 
ged rider, and I mu&gt;t fain follow him in prose, afoot ! 

It was one o clock, and yet he had only gained Rattlesnake 
Hill. For in that time Jovita had rehearsed to him all her 
imperfections, and practised all her vices. Thrice had she 
stumbled. Twice had she thrown up her Roman nose in a 
straight line with the reins, and, resisting bit and spur struck 
out madly across country. Twice had she reared, and rearing 
fallen backward; and twice had the agile Dick, unharmed re 
gained his seat before she found her vicious legs again \nd a 
mile beyond them, at the foot of a long hill, was Rattlesnake 
Creek Dick knew that here was the crucial test of his ability 
to perform his enterprise, set his teeth grimly, put his knees 
well mto her flanks, and changed his defensive tactic, 
to brisk aggression Bullied and maddened, Jovita began 
he descent of the hull. Here the artful Richard pretended 
o hold her in with ostentatious objurgation and well- 
feigned cries of alarm. It is unnecessary to add that Tovita 
instant y ran away. Nor need I state the time made tie 
descent; it is written in the chronicles of Simpson s Bar 
Enough that in anotner moment, as it seemed to Dick she was 
splashing on the overflowed banks of Rattlesnake Creel As 
Dick expected, the momentum she had acquired carried her 
beyond the pomt of balking, and, holding her well toJSber fa 
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Wishing our friends 

a Happy Christmas and 
Prosperous New Year, 

We Lead in Fashion. 

American Tailor. 

We are now ready to show the most Fashionable Stock 
in the City. Every shelf in our up-to-date Store is packed 
full of New and Stylish Goods. 

Suitings, in all the leading Shades and Patterns ; 
Trouserings, endless Variety ; latest novelty in 
Fancy Vestings. 

Beavers, Meltons, Vicunas, Serges, Frizes, &c., selected 
by ourselves and direct from the Manufacturers. 

Outport Customers! When you are in the City, 
come and see us. If you are not coming, send soon 
for Patterns and Measuring Cards. We will look 
after your interest. 

WM. P. SHORTALI ., The American Tailor, 



300 Water Street. 



Phone 447. 



P. 0. Ko\ 445. 



GENERAL POST OFFICE. ** # 

Telegraph Money Orders. 

Money may be transmitted by means of Telegraph Money Orders 
from all Post Offices in Newfoundland at which Telegraph and Money 
Order business is transacted. 

The Scale of Charges of Commission on Telegraph Money Orders will 
be the usual Money Order Commission, plus twenty cents, the cost of 
a Telegraphic advice to the Postmaster at Office of payment. 

In all other respects Telegraph Money Orders will be subject to the 
ordinary Money Order regulations. 

H. J. B. WOODS, P.M.G. 
Genera! Post Office, St. John s, Nfld. 




Always Ask for 

HARVEY S 

Bread and Biscuits. 

Special care is taken in the 
manufacture of our Bread and 
Biscuits. When we say to you 
that they are the Best we do not 
exaggerate in the least. 
Our SODAS and LUNCH particu 
larly are Leaders. 

A. HARVEY I Ee. 



OFFICE AND STORE Adelaide Street. STONEYARD Just East Custom 
House, Water Street. Telephone, 364. 



W.J.ELLIS 

Contractor, Builder, 
and Appraiser. * 

Dealer in Cement Selenite, Plaster, Sand, Mortar, Brick, Drain Pipes, 
Bends, Junctions and Traps; Chimney Tops, all sizes, and Plate Glass. 

Also on hand, a large quantity of Good Second-Hand Brick. 

Estimates Given for all kinds 
of Work at Shortest Notice. 

H^ = Manufacturers and Real Estate Owners contemplating 
any addition to their present holdings, or the erection of new 
structures, will find it advantageous to get our estimates and 
terms. 



JOHN KEAN, 

14 Adelaide Street. 

Manufacturer 
of all kinds of 

Boots and Shoes 



1 909 Greeting 1 909 

JAS. J. CHANNING desires to publicly thank his many 
friends for their kind patronage during the past year, and 
wishes them, one and all, a Merry Christmas. 

We respectfully draw your attention to our Stock of 

PERFUMERY ! i 

It is the very choicest obtainable, and being put up in 
fancy boxes, baskets, &c., would make ideal Christmas 
Presents. We also carry a full line of 

Perfume Sprays, Sachet Powders, Toilet Boxes, 

Hair Brushes, Shaving Brushes, Fancy Toilet Soaps, 
Jt j* # &lt; Smelling Bottles, Washing Gloves, 

in fact a complete assortment of everything necessary 
for Toilet and Medicinal purposes. 

A visit to our Store will convince you, that right here 
is the best place to buy anything in the abov3 line. 

We defy competition in goods or prices. 

CHANNING S DRUG STORE, 145 New Gower Street 

Opposite old stand. Open till 1 1 o clock every night. 



writing^TAdvertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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a mighty leap, they dashed into the middle of the swiftly flow 
ing current. A few moments of kicking, wading, and swimming, 
and Dick drew a long breath on the opposite bank. 

The road from Rattlesnake Creek to Red Mountain was 
tolerably level. Either the plunge in Rattlesnake Creek had 
dampened her baleful fire, or the art which led to it had shown 
her the superior wickedness of her rider, for Jovita no longer 
wasted her surplus energy in wanton conceits. Once she 
bucked, but it was from force of habit; once she shied, but it 
was from a new, freshly-painted meeting-house at the crossing 
of the county road. Hollows, ditches, gravelly deposits, 
patches of freshly-springing grasses, flew from beneath her 
rattling hoofs. She began to smell unpleasantly, once or twice 
she coughed slightly, but there was no abatement of her 
strength or speed. By two o clock he had passed Red Moun 
tain and begun the descent to the plain. Ten minutes later the 
driver of the fast Pioneer coach was overtaken and passed by 
a " man on a Pinto hoss," an event sufficiently notable for 
remark. At half-past two Dick rose in his stirrups with a great 
shout. Stars were glittering through the rifted clouds, and 
beyond him, out of the plain, rose two spires, a flagstaff, and a 
straggling line of black objects. Dick jingled his spurs and 
swung his riata, (ovita hounded forward, and in another mo 
ment they swept into Tuttleville, and drew up before the wooden 
piazza of " The Hotel of All Nations." 

What transpired that night at Tuttleville is not strictly a part 
of this record. Briefly I may state, however, that atter Jovita 
had been handed over to a sleeply ostler, whom she at once 
kicked into unpleasant consciousness, Dick sallied out with the 
bar-keeper for a tour of the sleeping town. Lights still gleamed 
from a few saloons and gambling-houses; but avoiding these, 
they stopped before several closed shops, and by persistent tap 
ping and judicious outcry roused the proprietors from their beds, 
and made them unbar the doors of their magazines and expose 
their wares. Sometimes they were met by curses, but ottener 
by interest and some concern in their needs, and the interview 
was invariably concluded by a drink. It was three o clock 
before this pleasantry was given over, and with a small water 
proof bag of india-rubber strapped on his shoulders Dick 
returned to the hotel. But here he was waylaid by Beauty, 
Beaufy opulent in charms, affluent in dress, persuasive in speech, 
and Spanish in accent ! In vain she repeated the invitation in 
" Excelsior,, happily scorned by all alpine-climbing youth, and 
rejected by this child of the Sierras, a rejection softened in 
this instance by a laugh, and his last gold coin. And then he 
sprang to the saddle and dashed down the lonely street, and out 
into the lonelier plain, where presently the lights, the black line 
of houses, the spires, and the flagstaff sank into the earth be 
hind him again, and were lost in the distance. 

The storm had cleared away, the air was brisk and cold, the 
outlines of adjacent landmarks were distinct, but it was half- 
past four before Dick reached the meeting-house and the cross 
ing of the country road. To avoid the rising grade he had 
taken a longer and more circuitous road, in whose viscid mud 
Jovita sank fetlock deep at every bound. It was a poor pre 
paration for steady ascent of five miles more ; but Jovita gather 
ing her legs under her, took it with her usual blind, unreason 
ing fury, and a half-hour later reached the long level that led to 
Rattlesnake Creek. Another half-hour would bring him to the 
creek. He threw the reins lightly upon the neck of the mare, 
chirruped to her, and began to sing. 

Suddenly Jovita shied with a bound that would have unseated 
a less practised rider. Hanging to her rein was a figure that 
had leaped from the bank, and at the same time from the road 
before her arose a shadowy horse and rider. "Throw up your 
hands," commanded the second apparition, with an oath. 

Dick felt the mare tremble, quiver, and apparently sink under 
him. He knew what it meant and was prepared. 

" Stand aside, Jack Simpson. I know you, you d d thief ! 
Let me pass, or"- 

He did not finish the sentence. Jovita rose straight in the 
air with a terrific bound, throwing the figure from her bit with 
a single shake of her vicious head, and charged with deadly 
malevolence down on the impediment before her. An oath, a 
pistol-shot, horse and highwayman rolled over in the road, and 



the next moment Jovita was a hundred yards away. But the 
good right arm of her rider, shattered by a bullet, dropped 



and did not recognise his 
wrong road, or was this 



s speed he shifted the reins to his left 

hand. But a few moments later he was obliged to halt and 
tighten the saddle-girths that slipped in the onset Th,s ,n his 
crippled cond.tion took some time. He had no fear of pursuit, 
but looking up he saw that the eastern stars were already pal 
ing and that the distant peaks had lost their ghostly whiteness, 
and now stood out blackly against a lighter sky. Day was 
upon him. Then completely absorbed in a single idea, he 
completely forgot the pain of his wound, and mounting 
again dashed on toward Rattlesnake Creek. But now Jovita s 
breath came broken by gasps, Dick reeled in the saddle, and 
brighter and brighter grew the sky. 

Ride, Richard ; run Jovita ; linger, O day ! 

For the last few rods there was a roaring in his ears. Was 
it exheustion from loss of blood, or what? He was dazed and 
giddy as he swept clown the hill, 
surroundings. Had he taken the 
Rattlesnake creek ? 

It was. But the brawling creek he had swam a few hours 
before had risen, more than doubled its volume, and now rolled, 
a swift and resistless river between him and Rattlesnake Hill. 
For the first time that night Richard s heart sank within him. 
The river, the mountain, the quickening east, swam before his 
eyes. He shut them to recover his self-control. In that brief 
interval, by some fantastic mental process, the little room at 
Simpsons Bar and the figures of the sleeping father and son 
rose upon him. He opened his eyes wildly, cast off his coat, 
pistol, boots, and saddle, bound his precious pack tightly to his 
shouledrs, grasped the bare flanks of Jovita with his bared knees. 
and with a shout dashed into the yellow water. A cry rose from 
the opposite bank as the head of a man and horse struggled for 
a few moments against the battling current, and then were 
swept away amidst uprooted trees and whirling driftwood. 
#**###** 

The Old Man started and woke. The fire on the hearth was 
dead, the candle in the outer room flickering in its socket, and 
somebody was rapping at the door. He opened it, but fell 
back with a cry before the dripping, half-naked figure that 
reeled against the doorpost. 

" Dick?" 

" Hush ! Is he awake yet?" 

" No; but, Dick?" 

" Dry up. you old fool ! Get me some whisky, qtiitk . " The 
Old Man flew, and returned with an empty bottle ! Dick 
would have sworn, but his strength was not equ,il to the occa 
sion. He staggered, caught at the handle of the door, and 
motioned to the Old Man. 

"Thar s suthin in my pack yer for lohnny. Take it off. 
I can t." 

The Old Man unstrapped the pack, and laid it before the 
exhausted man. 

"Open it quick." 

He did so with trembling fingers. It contained only a few 
poor toys, cheap and barbaric enough, goodness knows, but 
bright with paint and tinsel. One of them was broken ; another 
I fear, was irretrievably ruined by water, and on the third ah 
mej there was a cruel spot. 

" It don t look like much, that s a fact," said Dick ruefully. 

But it s the best we could do. ... Take em , Old 

Man, and put them in his stocking, and tell him tell him, you 

know, hold me, Old man " -The Old man caught at his 

sinking figure. "Tell him," sa id Dick, with a weak little 

" tell him Sandy Claus has come." 

And even so bedraggled, ragged, unshaven and unshorn, 
with one arm hanging helplessly at his side, Santa Claus came 
to Simpson s Bar and fell fainting on the first threshold. The 
.stmas dawn came slowly after, touching the remoter peaks 
with the rosy warmth of ineffable love. And it looked so ten 
derly on Simpson s Bar that the whole mountain as if cau-ht 
in a generous action, blushed to the skies. 

li THE END. ^ 
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Captain Robert A. Bartlett. 



By Allan 

S the news of Commander Peary s great achieve 
ment in reaching the North Pole, was first flashed 
across the wires from continent to continent, the 
skilful and daring Newfoundland navigator, Cap 
tain Robert A. Bartlett, in Command of the s.s. 
Roosevelt occupied but a secondary place on the 
roll of honour to which the party was entitled. 

Although having been obliged to return after 
" blazing the path " for Peary to within one hun 
dred and twenty miles of the coveted goal. Captain Bartlett has 
an undisputed record of having travelled farther North than 





CAPT. R. A. BARTLETT, S.S. " ROOSEVELT." 

any living British citizen, and to his dogged determination in 
overcoming obstacles, and capacity to endure hardship, much o 
the success of the expedition is due. 

Robert A. Bartlett was born at Brigus, Newfoundland, in the 
yearns, and descends from a line of noted navigators 
ather, Captain William Bartlett, being famous as a seal 
captain, while his uncles John and Samuel have on d.fh 
occasions sailed in command of Peary s ship during former 



ert portion of his educat ion the 



0. Nurse. 

tion and later entered a Nautical Academy at Halifax. Nova 
Scotia, where he proved himself the possessor of more than 
ordinary ability. 

He first went to sea as an " able bodied " seaman on the 
sailing-ship Corisande, making voyages from Saint John s to 
Brazil. 

On the return from his first trip the Corisande, during a 
storm, was stranded on the Newfoundland coast and became a 
total wreck, the crew barely escaping with their lives. 

Not to be daunted by such an experience " Bob " engaged 
on another ship, where, advancing step by step, he remained 
until the necessary examinations had been passed, and a first 
mate s ticket secured ; after which he joined the s.s. Stratkavon 
as chief officer, and later the s.s. Grand Lake in the same 
capacity, running between New York and Jamaica in the fruit 
trade. 

His first trip to the Arctic was made in the s 
on which he occupied the position of mate, his uncle Captain 
John Bartlett being in command and singular to say although 
each of his uncles had charge of ships, this was the only occa 
sion on which he sailed with either of them. 

On his return from the North, he was awarded a master s 
certificate and for some years after commanded a steamer at 
the seal-fishery. 

During the winter of 1904 he remained in New York, pe 
sonally superintending the building of the &gt; . Roosevelt and 
when Peary sailed on his 1905-6 expedition Bartlett was given 
charge of the ship. 

Proving himself then to be the right man, he was again en 
gaged in the same capacity on this last expedition of 1908-9, 
and the valuable assistance rendered has justly earned for him 
a name to be handed down in history to future generations. 

Not only will he be remembered in connection with Arctic 
exploration but also as a sealing master, where he showed the 
same dauntless, persevering spirit, to which much of his success 
is due. During his years at the seal fishery he commanded, on 
different occasions, the strs. Kite, Nimrod, Afgerine and Leopard. 
One of his most unpleasant experiences probably being the 
loss of the latter in the spring of 1907 while on the way to the 
ice-fields in search of seals. In connection with this incident a 
story is told which serves to show the fearless spirit of the 
young captain. 

During a severe storm the s.s. Leopard ^zs driven onto the 
rocks near Cape Race on the Newfoundland coast and damaged 
so badly as to necessitate the crew leaving her as quickly as pos 
sible. This was accomplished with some difficulty, and Captain 
Bartlett who had been the last to land attempted to make his 
way again over the loose pans of ice to the ship, which he suc 
ceeded in doing without mishap. 

Entering the cabin he set up a small stove which had been 
overturned and proceeded to refresh himself with hot coffee and 
" hard tack," which he claims to have enjoyed heartily. 

The sight of the waters closing over his ship a few minutes 
after he had made his escape apparently did not disturb him in 
the least, and he was heard to remark on his " hard luck" at 
losing the " little Leopard" (as he termed it) on a coast with 
which he was so familiar, after successfully navigating 
s.s. Roosevelt the previous year, from the far North a 
her safely in New York harbour. 

Captain Bartlett s genial good-nature has made him a 
favourite amongst those with whom he comes into &lt; 
his unassuming and retiring manner immediate 
that he is " just Bartlett." 
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The Micmacs* 

By Rev. M. F. Power, P.P., Harbor Breton. 



following interesting article on the Micmacs came to hand for Gubernatorial essay precipitated a merited sympathy an 
.j ,i, ;n,, ^,M^ n &lt; we deferred publi- c i asses -for a picturesque and historic portion o 

that had erstwhile been unbefriended, unhonoured, imposed 
upon neglected and ignored. The first fruits of the Vice-Regal 
effort are evident when we find the Earl of Elgin about to safe 
guard the reserve, aud the Colonial Executive supplying Micmac , 
texts to preserve the dialect. 

Since these things are so, evidently a future McDonald will 
not lament our treatment of the Micmacs so bitterly, as his 
prototype does in " Songs of Avalon" the conduct of our fore 
fathers towards the unhappy Redman ; 

I nknown, unsung, in a modern tongue 

Are the deeds of his earlier age 
Ere the white man came, with deeds of shame 

And conquered his heritage." 
Here then a further word is cast upon the joyful ebb and 



I 
LJhrtsimas, but as we had not received the illustration 
cation till this issue. Since Governor McGregor and }. I . Ilowlev I 

isited the Indian Settlement and reported on i 

a lenewed interest has been awakened in this interesting remnant of a once 
poweiful tribe. The rev. author of these notes includes the M 
amongst his parisioners, and from the interest displayed by him in the 
settlement at Conne River, it is safe to assume that, for the future, the 
.. legends and traditions of these neglected wards of ours, will receive 
closer attention. \Ve welcome Fr. Power amongst our local literary lights, 
and hope, in the future, the QUARTERLY will be in a position to gh e man) 
more valuable sketches of the Micmacs from the pen of the learned 
author. En.] 

They would be free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of Servitude began, 

YA heii wild in the woods the noble savage ran." 

URING the year that the present Natal Season 
farewells with its storied blessings of the " Happy 
Night." an awakening has taken place. The 
broad-based principle of interhuman love, inspired 




by the eternal, brilliant Star of Bethlehem, has merry rbw of the QUARTERLY S Yuletide. May it folk 



had an intensely sympathetic application. 

It has come to pass that the pale-faces, who 
live by the sea, have had their attention directed 
towards a dark-lined compatriot, who, dwelling in 
the depths of the noble and majestic insular forests, calls him 
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SIR WM. MACGREOOR INTERVI I \\ I \. , Ml! \l i \! \ -. MAY. 

self a Micmac. 

Not since the days of the unique and highly cultured descrip 
tion of an Indian meeting and consequent greeting, by a rever 
ently remembered Catholic Prelate, has any man, of Imperial or 
Colonial celebrity, given more than a fugitive and indifferent 
thought to the interesting wigwamed river, whose emerald banks 
have been for years the alluring Mecca of practically all the 
nomads of Terra Nova. 

A timely resurrection was surely effected by the admirably 
thought-provoking State Paper graciously and egregiously 



able current and touch only a shore peopled by those who v 
svmpAthise with the limitations and not unkindly misinterpret 
the intentions of the writer. 

When the Micmacs had their landfall is, at least from a 
legendary standpoint, a matter of more or less conjecture. We 

can attempt only an approximate date 
for their crossing the Gulf and sub 
sequent domestication. 

Some eighty ytars ago Peter Syl 
vester, ranging the fertile and Alpine 
regions enclosing the magnificent in 
draught basin of Bay du Nord. chanced 
upon an Indian camp long since de 
serted. Nearby he saw a large cross, 
ingeniously and superbly traced, with 
miniature pebbles, on the solid whin- 
stone ledge. The old woodman hast 
ened to report his find to his Chief, 
describing the cruciform as ancient 
and well past its century. 

The Indians of to-day, viewing the 
cross as a hallowed shrine, visit it 
with great respect and regard it with 
every reverence. The Indian guide 
will tell the curious pilgrim that the 
Almighty placed the sign of His Holy 
Rood to bless poor " Injun mans and 
his avocations. May be so ! Who 
can say ? 

Should we regard its origin as ancestral, we might with some 
probability imagine it as a mortuary monument guarding the 
pass to the happy hunting grounds the Indian synonym of 
Heaven. If that be so, we can say that more than two hundred 
years have rolled by since the Micmacs made their .-Eneas-like 
arrival upon our shores. 

The method of migration is mythically and vaguely recounted 
by the tribal traditions. The old Micmac relates the martial 
glories of the past and ruefully describes its disasters. Many 
a long drawn battle was won against the Mountaineer foemaii 
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sketched by our past and Queensland s present Royal Am- and not until domestic differences weakened the fightino- column 

bassador. did his fathers know defeat. Divided from the main camp the 

Received at home and elsewhere with particular favour, the forebears of the Conne River folk were driven before the rutt 
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less pursuer down through the Mari 
time Provinces to Cape Breton 
shores. 

Between the enemy and the sea was 
their awful dilemma and they in 
stinctively chose the latter. Down to 
the sea they went in a hastily con 
structed flotilla and an ominous 
calm was over the water. Penetrat 
ing this dreadful silence the voice of 
an aged patriarch could be heard 
invoking the Great Spirit s help. The 
Omnipotent, ever responsive on such 
sublime occasions breathed over the 
deep, and the sails were drawn by an 
off shore draught that soon placed the 
rude and perhaps first flying squadron 
beyond the range of the deadly arrow 
of the now arrived and sorely disap 
pointed Mountaineers. Under the 
guidance of so benignly propitious a 
Providence, land was made on the lee 
somewhere in the vicinity of Cape 
Ray. Thus began the Indo-New- 
fnundland adoption and so ended a 
thrilling adventure and a marvelous 
escape. 

During many years and traversing many " countries the 
restless tribe wandered, before its greater part chose Conne 
River for a quasi permanent meeting place. 

There you find them to-day numbering some 130 souls. No 
imre charming spot is in nature s bounteous store-house. It is 
truly a native Hiawatha, and the "laughing water is but a 
reflection of the happy faces on its banks. 
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the Priest (Pallias) finds them tractable, respectful and grateful. 

Materially speaking, they are poor yet Conne River has a 
beautiful church in construction, a school and many tidy 
cottages. 

It would be superfluous to add a word about the " Injun" in 
the forest. There is he truly at home and thrice happy, no 
peer has he in following the chase. Many tales of the woods 



Ruled bv a Chief, they practice the basic social canon of of encounters with larger game, of hair-brealh escapes from 



authority. To watch the venerable Ruler, with his official gold 
medal prominent on his aged breast, passing through the village, 
is an object lesson on the milk of human kindness. Ever moving 
amongst his subjects, encouraging, soothing, advising and 
betimes paternally chiding, he is an ideal leader of his kind. 
Like father, like son, and the Micmacs reflect the virtues of the 
Chief. Mutually helping at home the Micmac is often the 
subject of grateful anecdotes amongst the white settlers whom 
he has befriended. Withal they are deeply religious, and 




Bruin wounded and at bay, of romantic swimming feats, of weird 
woodland whisperings, of astounding phenomena, of skilful rapid 
shooting could I tell, but my glass is rnn ! 

Generally summing, let me say, that morally and physically 
the Micmac is a valuable national asset and the tribe is a 
model for a self-deceived civilization (?) to copy. At any rate, 
arousing ourselves, let us endeavour to preserve the race and 
language, and likewise the strange yet beautiful traditions of the 
children of the forest. Recalling finally the hallowed teaching 

of the gei tie Saviour on the bro 
therhood of man let us, in spirit, 
cffer the old. old wish to our Indian 
brothers and compatriots. On be 
half of the Micmacs, 1 send a Happy 
Xmas, and 1 feel it v\ill find a cordial 
welcome in tl.e generous hearts of 
the white-fi ces to whom it is cheer 
fully and Chrisiianly adclres 

Noremt er, IQOQ. 
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Lovely Spring ! 

(.) lovely, Imelv. lovely Spring. 

O robed in sunbeams ! biidegioom. kins;! 

Breathe on m\ heart and bid me sin;;. 

Or rather piaise and piay, 
For emblems ;ne tluse sunny hnins 
These golden meads, and Mir-.5in--.jiid fln\\ei&gt; 
i eiliiMini: 



CHAPE] &lt;&gt;F THE MR-MACS. CONNE RIVER. 
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The Song of the " Portia/ 



By T. Hanrahan, S.C.S. 

THE latest song the Captain sings is called " The Man Behind " ; 
He sings it well ; he thinks tis fine, and I m much of his mind. 
Although to be " The Man Behind" it strikes me forcibly. 
May be all right in music, but tis bad philosophy 

The man behind the man behind 

Had better hustle or he ll surely find 

Thf- truth of what 1 state, before it is too late, 

Tis foolishness to be The Man Behind. 

Just take that politician, whose heart within him burned 

To win a legislative seat if he should be returned ; 

What chance has he if, in the count, the numerators find 

He simply isn t in it for, he is The Man Behind 
The man behind the man behind, 
Twas the wrong polit cal party that he jined, 
And now he has no seat, but miserable defeat, 
And all because he was The Man IVhind. 

I know a certain sealing Captain need I tell his name 
For long ago he writ it large upon the Scroll of Fame 
What time the white-coats were in thousands on the frozen sea, 
He never was the Man Behind Oh ! no my friends, not he 

The man behind the man behind 

Had nothing left but carcasses to find ; 

While Kean, with planksheer down, is speeding off to Town, 

For the Bowrings do not like The Man Behind. 

Pursei Colton, of the Portia, is a thorough gentleman, 

Who makes the service popular by every means he can ; 

If he should lose his passage, then what comfort could we find. 

The trip would be no trip at all with Colton left behind. 
The man behind the man behind 
Will never be Sam Colton, that you ll find, 
He has a manner funny, and gets all the passage money, 
Which he wouldn t if he were The Man Behind. 



j* Air: The Man Behind. 

We all know *Mr. Miller s prowess at the checker-board, 
In fact tis said that only once was Charlie ever floored 
By a man who came on board the Portia at St. Anthony. 
And won the game because he was a move ahead you see 

The man behind the man behind 

Can beat Joe Moore whenever he s inclined ; 

But the game he lost that day, he lost it in this way. 

Because he was one little move behind. 

And now a word about the Mate we call him Skipper Joe, 
We know when he s upon the bridge : he gives a longer blosr ; 
But when the Captain leaves the deck, Joe s duties are defined, 
Kor in spite of all our music he s the man that s left behind. 
The man behind the man behind 
When Captain Kean retires, we hope to find, 
Whatever breeze blow our first mate Skipper loe 
As Captain he will be The Man Behind. 

The next one is the Stewardess to come, into this rhyme. 
She guards the tender round-trip maidens in vacation time, 
And makes them all retire at ten they re sometimes not inclined- 
Hut says to all the married ladies" Leave your babes behind." 

The man behind the man behind 

We know there s someone chasing Mrs. B. ; 

But hurry up young man, and catch her while you can. 

&lt; &gt;r certainly you ll be The Man Behind. 

A word of praise to Mr. Whitely and his engineers, 

Who live below with crashing engines sounding in their ears ; 

If the Captain be the body of the Portia, then I ween, 

The man behind the throttle is the soul of the machine 
The man behind the man behind 
In overalls with smoke and soot begrimed ; 
While passengers are sleeping, their lives are in the keeping 

Of the watch on deck and engineers behind 
*Cliief Steward. 
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The Royal Colonial Institute. 

By the Hon. Robert Watson, M.E.C., F.R.C.I., (Honorary Corresponding Secretary for Newfoundland.; 







HE existence of the Royal Colonial Institute prac 
tically dates from June 26, 1868, when a meeting 
was held in London under the Presidency of 
Viscount Bury, to promote the formation of a 
" Colonial Society." 

The meeting, which comprised influential repre 
sentatives of Colonial interests, and members of 
the Imperial Legislature who had taken a pro 
minent part in the discussion of Colonial questions, 
unanimously agreed that it was desirable to estab 
lish an institution, above all mere party considerations, where 
persons from all parts of the British Empire might exchange 
experiences, and where trustworthy information might be im 
parted to all inquirers. A provisional committee was appointed, 
which drew up rules substantially the same as those now in 
operation and reported to a gen 
eral meeting, when the Colonial 
Society became constituted by the 
adopted of such rules for its gov 
ernment and the election of the 
first President and Council. 

A deputation of the Council after 
wards waited upon the Duke of 
Buckingham, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Secretary of State for 
India, with the object of obtaining 
their official sanction and support, 
which was most readily conceded. 
These Ministers undertook that the 
Governors of the several Colonies 
should be addressed in favour of 
the Institute, which undertaking 
was carried into effect by their suc 
cessors in office, Earl Granville and 
the Duke of Argyll. 

On March loth, 1869, the inau 
gural dinner was attended by the 
Prime Minister (the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P.), the Sec 
retary of State for the Colonies 
(Earl Granville), and many other 
distinguished guests, and was re 
garded as a most successful demon 
stration in favour of the Colonies 
and the unity of the Empire. 

In 1869 the prefix of the word 
i. Royal was graciously sanctioned 
by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Inconvenience arising from the 
similarity of the initial letters 

to those of the Royal College of Surgeons, the name^of the 
Society was the following year changed to the " Royal Colonial 

Institute." 

The Duke of Manchester was shortly afterwards elect* 
President in succession to Viscount Bury, who retired, and in 
1878 His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (our present 
King) was pleased to accept that office, the Duke of Manchester 

i ,:*-u i-Un r rcMt-iii-*i Q nnp of its Vice- 




HON. ROBERT WATSON 
Colonial Secretary. 



after a total expenditure of $250,000 the present substantial 
and commodious building, in what is perhaps the most central 
part of London, was occupied two years later. 

The objects of the Institute are to provide a place of meeting 
for all who are connected with the Colonies and British India 
and others taking an interest in Imperial affairs; to establish a 
Reading Room and Library, in which recent and authentic 
intelligence upon Colonial and Indian subjects may be constantly 
available, and a Museum for the collection and exhibition of 
Imperial productions; to facilitate interchange of experiences 
amongst persons representing all the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas ; to afford opportunites for the reading of Papers, and 
for holding discussions upon Imperial subjects generally ; and 
to undertake scientific, literary, and statistical investigations in 
connection with the British Empire. No paper, however, is per 
mitted to be read, nor any discussion to 
take place, tending to give to the Insti 
tute a party character. 

The Institute consists of about 1,400 
Resident and 3,000 Non-Resident Fel 
lows. The Entrance Fee for Non Resi 
dents is one guinea, and the Annual Sub 
scription is also one guinea. There are 
no other fees. 

The privileges of Fellows include the 
use of the Institute building, which com 
prises Reading, Writing and Smoking 
Rooms ; a Library containing over 73.000 
volumes and pamphlets relating to his 
tory, government, trade, resources and 
development of the British Colonies and 
India ; and a Newspaper Room in which 
the principal journals, magazines and 
reviews Home, Colonial and Indian 
are regularly received and filed. Books 
may be borrowed subject to the Library 
regulations and the correspondence of 
Fellows may be addressed to the care of 
the Institute. The Journal and the An 
nual Volume of Proceedings are forward 
ed to all Fellows. 

During my recent visit to London I 
was elected a Fellow of the Institute, 
being proposed for membership by Sir 
Francis Hopwood. the Permanent LTnder 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
seconded by Sir Frederick Young, one of 
the Vice- Presidents. I was made very 
welcome by Sir Frederick and the Secre 
tary, and attended the November month 
ly dinner at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Metiopole, at which a paper on " Signs 
of Imperial Solidarity" was read by Sir 
John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., the subse 
quent speakers on that occasion including 
Lord Charles Beresford, Lord Brassey. 
Sir Frederick Young and myself After 
the dinner I was introduced to His Ex 
cellency Sir Bickham Sweet Escott, Gov 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, who is one 
of the Corresponding Secretaries of the Institute, and to Sir Daniel Morris, 
and had quite an interesting conversation with the latter on the subject of 
our trade relations with the West Indies. I also met several distinguished 
representatives of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

At the urgent request of the Institute Council I have con 
sented to act as Corresponding Secretary for Newfoundland. 
In that capacity I shall be glad to receive applications for mem 
bership. The value of the Institute to Colonists visiting the 
Old Country, for whom it has become a recognised centre, is 



maintaining his connection with the Institute as one of its Vice 

Presidents and Chairman of the Council up to the time of his beyond question, for through its instrumentality they are not 

death in 1800 Queen Victoria in 1882 granted to the Institute on l y enabled to meet old friends, but to form new friendships, 

a Royal Charter of Incorporation. and to exchange experiences with fellow Britishers from all parts 

On his accession to the throne in 1901, His Majesty the King of tne Empire. 

became Patron and he was succeeded in the office of President i n conclusion, I may say that the support of all 

bv H R H the Prince of Wales. The Vice-Presidents to-day j ects is earnestly desired by the Council of the 

nclud e H R H the Duke of Connaught, Prince Christian, the Institute in promoting the great objects of extending knowledge 

Earl of Elgin the Earl of Rosebery and Lord Strathcona. respecting the various portions of the Empin 

" In 1881 it was decided to acquire a permanent home for the tne cause of its permanent unity. 
Institute, in lieu of the very inadequate premises hitherto occu 
pied The lease of a site in Northumberland Avenue- ^^ 
freehold of which has since been purchased was secured, and 
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Newfoundland Name-Lore. 

By Most Rev. M. F. Howley, D. D. 

XXIX. 



PLACENTIA RAY. 

N rounding Cape St. Mary s we come to the mouth 
of the magnificent Bay of Placentia. This is 
undoubtedly the finest and most splendid bay in 
Newfoundland and may almost be dignified with 
the name of a " sea." It is seventy miles wide at 
the mouth and penetrates into the land in a North- 
Eastern direction for about the same number of 
miles in depth. About two miles more, at the 
bottom of Come-by-Chance, and it would have united with the 
waters of Trinity Bay at Bay Bull s Arm, thus severing New 
foundland into two parts and leaving the Peninsula of Avalon a 
complete Island. I will postpone consideration of the name 
Placentia till I come to describe the town and harbour of same. 
On rounding Cape St. Mary s and turning into Placentia Bay 
there are some small coves uninhabited or having some one or 





maps it svas called 

I.K STRKSSK, 

apparently a French name which became corrupted into 

DISTRESS. 

This name not being of pleasant sound, was, as men 
superceded by St. Bride s. 

The northern head of the bight of St. Hride s is called 

I OINT I.A I KKCITK. 

La Perche is the name of a town and province in Nor 
It is from there th;it the celebrated breed of horses kix 
"Percheron" come. Many of the early French emigr; 
Canada and Acadia came from there. The fertile valle) 
Bride s (Le Stress^) may have reminded them of /^ 
Normandie. 

A little further oft is a cove named 

CUSTLET. 

In some maps it is called Curstlet 
origin of the name is unknown. Th 
may be said of 

AXOI.KS COVE 



or Angels 
named 



Cove. Then comes a 
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PLACENTIA, FROM MOUNT PLEASANT. 



two families only. The coast is precipitous, and these coves 
are only gulches or ,lnwks, i.e. gorges cutting into the perpendi 
cular cliffs. 

The first is named 

IROK.ENE 

or Imkeen, the i pronounced as the word eye. I have no idea 
of the meaning of the name. Then there is 

BRIERLY COVE, 

possibly called after the name of a person or family, though no 
such family has ever been known to have lived there. 

comes 

LEAR S COVE, 

also of unknown origin. Then 

ST. BRIDE S. 

This is the first settlement of importance on the coast. It has 
a church, school and presbytery, and is the residence of the 
Priest of the Parish. It possesses a fine tract of agricultural 
land, and the people all have numbers of sheep and cattle and 
the place is famous for its excellent wool and butter, 
name of St. Bride s is quite modern, and was given from the 
titular Saint of the Church of St. Bridget. On more ancient 



POINT RREME 

or Brim. This is the name of a well 
fish, the sea-bream, (^Pagflluf centro 
of the genus afiramis. (See Art. X 
Next comes 

fAi KICKS CU\ E. 

Then 

GOOSE BERRY, 

called no doubt from the prevalence o 
wild fruit which grow numerously in 
parts of Newfoundland. Each of 
coves is peopled by a few families, 
live in an almost patriarchal manne 
are nearly related to each other, but 
cove there is one family which giv 
tone to the place and the head of w 
honoured with the rights and respec 
quasi chief. Thus at Angles Co 
" Coffeys" 1 predominate. Old Paddj 
is a famous character. He was a 
hunter in his day. But whether 
the Lord" or not may be que; 
Some of his transactions might not ( 
bear the test of too severe a scrutiny. All this shore is 
celebrated hunting ground, the " barrens" being well s 
with partridge, grouse, ptarmigan, &c. The sporting ge 
St. John s come out here in the fall of the year, and 
their headquarters or " base of supplies," in one of the 
go in over the hills for days and weeks camping out. 
take as guides some of the inhabitants, and so these 
expert campmen and hunters. The leading family at 
berry are the Doyles, and at Patrick s Cove the Me 
Old Batty" McGrath who lived to a patriarchal age, I 
I am not sine if he is not still in the land of the living) 
most intelligent and interesting old man. He told mi 
thrilling tales of adventure, and described his journey; 
John s in the olden times, which occupied three or fou 
They travelled over the marshes and barrens without, of 
any road but a mere footpath. They went by North I 
and John s Pond. Thence across the "tickle" to Haric 
if the weather was stormy, by Colinet to Quigley s, H 
Carey s and on to Holy Rood, thence to St. John s. In 
ing they carried a heavy load on their shoulders, sever? 
of rlour and other necessaries. 
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&lt;- i,:i r.-efof rocks or small islands off Patrick s Cove 
: ! ol !!ic 

I 

,,1 about a mile further in the bay is another group of rocks 
: ;&gt;il by the people 

" THK r.l! I I THE FALSE GIRL. 

: , MH.VA ell s Svirvey, however, these are called the Girdle 
V.vC-y, and \hefaise Girdle. 1 think this is a mistake from not 
i:rJersUnding the accnf f the people. The people of this 
.; : ore have a very petfc^ 6 r intonation of voice, and by no 
,-.-:iiis unmusical. ThK&lt;&lt;ifiixVjnciation amounts almost to a 



"T1IK VIRGIN ROCKS " 

...-thus described in Maxwell s Survey: " Three black rocks 

il ove water, one of which is 18 feet high lie i l / 2 miles from 

the shore, and S.W. ly W. ^W., 6^ miles from Verde Point 

: house.." To the less nautically trained mind it might be 

rer description to say that they are situated about a mi.e 

A ! a h.iit orr the mouih of Big Barasway. 




I l,, \CENTIA, FROM JERSEY SIliE. 

In Article XX. when writing of Holyrood, I mentioned that 
the name of the Virgin Rocks was given by Columbus to a 
certain group of Islands in the Carfibean Sea. 

The great Discoverer was, as we know, steeped in religious 
sentiment, and constantly gave the name of Saints and Mys 
teries of Religion to the places discovered by him. On his 
second voyage, after having discovered the island to which he 
gave the name of Santa Cruz, Holy Cross, he came to a large 
group of beautiful islands which he called 

" THE VIRGINS," 

or the Eleven Thousand Virgins. This name was given in 
honor, and remembrance, of St. Ursula and her companions. 
St. Ursula was a British Saint of the V. Century. When the 
Saxons over-ran Britain, many of the inhabitants fled to the 
Continent. Some went to the Netherlands and formed a settle 
ment at the mouth of the Rhine. Among these was Ursula, a 
holy virgin, daughter of King Dionoc of Cornwall. She was 
followed by a large number of other nuns, the number is vari 
ously stated as from five hundred to eleven thousand, and even 
twenty thousand, but this is allowed by all historians to be 
greatly exaggerated. They were afterwards martyred by the 
Huns, in defence of their Virginity. They were buried in 
Cologne, and a great church was built over their tomb. The 
( )rcler of the Ursuline Nuns was instituted under her patronage 
by Pope Gregory XIII. in the XVI. Century, and became a 
great teaching Order. 

As mentioned by me in Article XX., the early cartographers 
of the new discoveries of North America confounded the dis- 



coveries of Cabot with those of Columbus. Hence on there 
maps we have a curious mingling of the names g, yen by Co lum- 
bus in the West Indies with those of the Cabots, Cartier and 
others on the coast of Newfoundland. Thus on the map of 
Majollo, 1527, the Point which represents Cape Race is 
called P. dc Cruz (Cross Point) or Holy Cross Head, and 
immediately to the west of it a group of Islands called " Vete 
Mil 1 iigenos," Twenty Thousand Virgins. I he position of 
these imaginary islands was not clearly understood in those 
days and so we find it shifting. Thus on Vaughan s (the so- 
called Mason) Map, 1625, we find the name given to a group 
of islands in the position of the Burgeo group of to-day I. Herges, 
and a cape in the situation of LaPoile is called C. Vehges. 

The name has survived in the small group in Placentia Bay 
as well as in the much better known reef of the 

VIRGIN RO&lt; 

in the Atlantic. It consists of a rocky bank extending 
about nine miles, N.N.E. and S.S. W. and about two miles 
wides. The water over it gives a depth of from three to 
thirty fathoms. It is in Latitude 46^ or almost that of Cape 

Race and stands about 120 miles from the shore. 

It breaks in rough weather. The ledge is a very 

famous fishing ground, but is very dangerous to 

ocean crossing vessels. 

The southern side of the entrance to the grand 

roadstead of Placentia is guarded by the 

POINTE VERI K 

which stands out prominently as a long grayish 
rampart, on the extreme end of which is a light 
house. I understand that the Government contem 
plate putting a fog alarm on this Point, and nowhere 
on the whole coast would one be more opportune. 
The fog is sometimes very dense at this point, and 
the point being low. only a heap of beach stones 
thrown up by the st-a. it is very difficult to see it 
from outside. There is also a dangerous-rock called 

GIBRALTAR ROCK, 

only five feet under water, which stands about one 
mile and a quarter off the Point W.? 4 N. There is 

another rock named 

i 

MOLL ] &lt; 

near ihe northern entrance of the Roadstead, thi -. 
making the entrance extremely dangerous in foggy 
weather. I understand the apparatus for thr 
whistle was procured by the late Bond Government 
as well as one for Marticot Island on the -west shore of the 
Bay. It is 10 be hoped th.it these whistles will soon be put in 
place. 

The summit or ridge of Pointe Verde is covered with a beau 
tiful grassy sward. Hence the very appropriate name of Green 
Point ( Pte \ r ,-rde). The entrance to the Road is open, and 
being nearly a mile wide it is not a safe harbour for anchorage, 
at least with a westerly wind. Though large numbers of craft 
lie up here durin- the fishing season, when an easterly breeze 
drives them in from Cape St. Mau s or when as Saturday night 
comes I hey inn in to pass the day of rest in harbour and attend 
Dhine Service. Should the wind veer round to the westward 
they must, the smaller class, run in the -gut to the splendid 
harbour of the N.E. Arm. Unfortunately this gut has a bar. 
According to Capt. Orlebar s Survey it has not more than four 
teen feet at low water, though Capt. Cook in his survey of 1765 
shows twenty feet. The bottom is shifting. In case of a breeze 
as mentioned above, the larger sized craft have to weigh anchor 
and scud " for Marquise, the splendid harbour of Arrentia. 
After passing the entrance to the Roadstead the land is higher 
on both sides On the the south side it presents a compara 
tively level ridge about 400 feet in height, and covered with 
wood. 

The land on the north side is more uneven and picturesque. 
I here are several rounded peaks which rise in succession 
first is 

SIGNAL HILL. 

about 377 feet, with bare yellowish sides. The next is a hill 
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called by the people 

PRIVECURE. 
This is a corruption of the French 

CREVEZ COEUR, 

or Break-heart, so called from the steepness of its 
sides which renders it difficult of ascent. Between 
Signal Hill and Castle Hill there is a bight or cove 
called 

FRESHWATER COVK. 

Oft" this cove is the best anchorage in the Road. 
This cove was the scene of a battle in the year 1692, 
when Baron Lahontan commanding the French 
troups (Basques) repulsed an attack of the English, 
under Admiral Williams. 

Further in on the north shore of the Roadstead, 
and immediately north of the town, stands the splen 
did height of 

- \- I LE HII.I,. 

It is about 400 feet high, and wooded almost to its 
summit. The rounded " skull," however, shows 
some green grassy plots. On the summit of this 
hill are still to be seen the ruins of an old fort, or 
redoubt which give the modern name to the Hill. 
The fort occupied a most impregnable position. It commanded 
the whole range of the Roadstead as well as the great fort of 

ST. i.oris 

on the tongue of beach at the north or larboard side of the Gut 
on entering the haibour. 

The town of Placentia is situated on the northern or western 
end of a long beach which stretches nearly two miles from the 
Block to the Gut or Nairows. The houses are neat, and many 
of them st\ lish in architectrue, and are clustered around the 
splendid Catholic Church a modern building of excellent arc hi- 





R. C. rHl Rl H, rr.ACENTIA. 

ttctural design with lofty tower and cupola. The town has an 
old-fashioned European air about it, reminding one of some of 
the medieval cities of Europe, clustering around the central 
Basilica or Duomo. The Church stands on the site of the 
ancienc and unpretentious chapel founded by the French Fran 
ciscan Friars in 1660. There are also several other very fine 
buildings in the town, such as the Convent, the residence of the 
Cure Rt. Rev. Monsigneur Reardon. The Hall of the Star of 



PLACENTIA, FROM DIXON S HILL. 

the Sea Society, the Court House, the Anglican Church, the 
Convent Schools, and a number of excellent mercantile stores 
and premises. Immediately behind the town rises the most 
beautiful hill of all known as 

MOUNT PLEASANT 

from which the place takes its name. This is indeed a very 
charming mountain. It rises at the base shear perpendicular 
from the bed of the rushing current of the South East Arm. 
Showing a grim and picturesque surface of rock, twisted and 
contorted into the most fantastic and gnarled strata by pr-e- 
historic geological upheavals. The natural pink colour of the 
rocks has become weather worn and time-stained so as to show 
an endless blending of colours, from deep brown-black to deii- 
cate grays, every shade of purple, pink and yellow, which at 
" slack tide," when the water is quiet, reflect their images in the 
gl;issy surface, reminding us of Scott s immortal description of 
the Trossachs, which with a few alterations might be applied 
to the scene. 

" Crags, knolls, and mounds confused by hurled 

The fragments of another world 

Fox gloves and night shade side by side 

Emblems of punishment and pride 

Grouped their dark hues with every stain 

The weather-beaten crags retain 

With boughs that quaked at every breath. 

Gray birch and aspen wept beneath 

A wildering forest feathered o er 

The ruined sides and summit hoar 

While on the north in middle air 

Fort Louis showed its ramparts bare." 

Truly a more beautiful and fairy-like land and water scape it 
would be difficult to imagine than that which Placentia presents 
when bathed in the opal light of a setting sun. Hence its name 

PLACENTIA. 

Until quite recently it was generally thought that the name was 
first given by the French as 

PLA1S.AN" I . 

and afterwards, though unaccountably, became changed to its 
present Spanish or Portuguese form. Thus Bishop Mullock in 
his " Lectures " on Newfoundland, writes, " The environing 
hill; the two arms of the sea, with rapid tidal current remind 
ing the French of the Arrowy Rhone in their own land. Krc. 
I showed in one of my Lectures how this supposition, beautiful 
and all as it is, cannot be accepted. U e have no v, 
French coming to Placentia till about 1660, whereas the Portu 
guese were here more than a century before that time. 

Immediately after Cabots discovery of Newfoundland in isoc 
the Portuguese sent out Gaspar de Cortereal who re-discovered 
and claimed the New-found-land, and the English seem to have 
abandoned all claim to it, or at all events all interest in it. In 
[521 |", K. Alvarez de Fagundez made a \ &gt;yage. He co 
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along the Southern Shore, discovered Placentia Bay and, I 
believe, gave the name. Placentia is the name of a town in 
Portugal on the River Tagus, so named on account of its plea 
sant aspect, the beautiful scenery of Placentia Bay would have 
reminded him of his own country. Mr. Gosling, who has studied 
exhaustively these early voyages and possesses a splendid col 
lection of ancient maps, informs me that he finds the name as 
far back as 1546. On a Portuguese Portolano (Map) it is given as 

PLASAMSE. 

It is next mentioned in the Atlas of Nicholas Vallard of Dieppe 
in 1547, where it appears as Plnissniue. Here we see it already 
modified or gallicised. Again on Descellier s map, as early as 
1553, it appears in its French form of J lttixtrnfe. The same 
on the map of Jacobscz, 1621 : while on Mason s map, 1625, we 
come back to the present form of the word. This map gives 
the word twice. First in Latin for the whole bay Fretum Pla- 
centiae and second in Euglish for the Port, Placentia Harbour. 
Dudley s map of 1647, has a medley of names Latin, English, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. The name appears three times for the 
Bay, the Cape and the Gulf in a sort of Italianized French 
twice as Plasenzia and once (evidently by mistake) as Pliasenzia. 
On Seller s map, 1671, we have another variation Platientia. 
The names on this map are mostly English with some French. 
It would appear that each of these early voyagers felt justified 
in spelling the names as appeared convenient to him. Thorn 
ton, 1689, has it as we spell it to-day. Friend s map, 1713, has 
it also the same. This is important as it was made at the date 
of the French occupation, yet shows that the name, at least 
among the English, had taken firm hold. But a French map, of 
about the same date, yet after the departure of the French, still 
gives it as Plaisance (T. Cour Letter s ,1720). Moll s, an 
English map. 1735, gives Placentia. 

I think we are justified in believing that the name was origin 
ally given by the Portuguese. 

f M. F. H. 
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The Sealer s Wife. 

By Robert Gear Mai Donald. 

WHITE stands the Lighthouse on a point that juts 
Beyond the harbor far into the bay ; 
And farther looms the great white sea beyond, 
Tranquil beneath the fiercest wind that blows 
Till the spring winds shall laugh away the ice, 
And set the waters free. All motion )&lt;&gt; 
Stretches the vast expanse yet from the tower 
(The keepers boast a precious telescope) 
To northward can be seen the smoke of ships, 
And sometimes moving creatures small as ants 
Black on the white flat deep. So hither comes 
A woman daily to the light-house tower ; 

&lt;&gt;uth has not left her lissome figure yet, 
Her hair is dark, hei eyes of gray still bright, 
Simple her dress, which shows a neatness which 
Can yet consist with honest poverty) 
One of these ships, they tell her who can say 
Which one it is foi certain ? holds the one, 
A simple, hardy, handy, fisher-lad, 
Whose name she bears. So to the Point she comes, 
And gazes through the gfass which brings him near, 
In her imagination, to her eyes. 
One of these tiny speck perchance is he, 
Absorbed there in his perilous fight for bread 
Where the red " pans" lie round him. Till a day 
When the horizon dark and empty loomed 
Beneath a lowering heaven ; and they knew 
The ships had sailed unto their distant port, 
With reeking decks and ganwales rolling low. 
Then she with joy goes to her humble home, 
And kisses both their children in her glee, 
" For father comes," she says " to bless his home ; 
He will be with us in a Tittle while," 
Vet sighs again (how short a time has Joy 
In this our world) and murmius "Labrador." 



Rejoice Tis Spring. 

By Fred. B. Wood. 

KF.IOICE O Earth, long desolate 

Behold thy lover Spring ! 
His kiss, e er, now, is on thy cheek, 

His arms about thee cling 

Rejoice ye waters rushing forth 

Freed from the frost-kings thrall 

Rejoice Rejoice ! in rippling streams, 
Or thundering waterfall 

Rejoice ! ye fields, late so bereft 

No sign of life was seen, 
For Spring is come, and ye shall wear 

Rich robes of living green ! 

Rejoice ! ye trees, still gaunt and bare; 

Spring bids your hidden root 
s^-ud up the sap ; ye shall bring forth 

The leaf, bud, bloom and fruit 

Rejoice ye flowers many-hued. 

Chaste lily, flaming rose, 
Your lovliness, not yet revealed. 

Spring s kiss will soon disclose 

Rejoice ! Rejoice ! ye swift-winged birds 
The while ye soar and sing, 

Let your glad notes to all make known 
The joyousness of Spring 

Rejoice Rejoice ! ye storm-scarred heights, 
Wide plains, and valleys low ; 

Kine soon shall draw their strength from thee. 
While lambs skip to and fro. 

Rejoice ! Rejoice ! all living thing* 

Exult with every breath . 
The voice of Spring, awakens thee 

From sleep like unto death ! 

Ye sons of men, throw off your cares ! 

Join ye the glad refrain . 
For health, and strength, and happiness. 

Are of Spring s goodlv train 

O hopeless heart, Spring shall impart 

The gift of hope anew 
Behind those heavy clouds there is 

The sun, and skies of blue 

C) soul of mine, lift up thy voice ! 

Lift up thy voice, and sing 
With all the strength thou canst command, 

The joyousness of Spring : 

O Spring ! thou dost earth s darkest spots. 

With life, and light illume ! 
Yea ! thou dost bid the dead come forth, 

From Winter s cold, white tomb ! 

O Thou One Source, of all that is 
We would, Thy praises sing! 

Of Thee the Light ! Of Thee the Life 

Made manifest in Spring ! 
St. Johns, Nftd., March, IQIO. 
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Mr. Archibald Macpherson, 
President of The Royal Stores, Limited. 



Mr. Harold Macpherson. 

]/ Secretary of The Royal Stores, Limited 




HEN the late Campbell Macpherson President 
and founder of the Royal Stores, Limited passed 
away his mantle fell upon the shoulders of his 
brother Mr. Archibald Macpherson, and on no 
worthier or more capable shoulders could it have 
descended. 

Nearly thirty years ago the present President. 
then a young lad, joined his brother, having pre 
viously been at the Methodist College as pupil of 
the late Mr. Holloway. Three years later he went to Glasgow, 
where during two years he obtained a complete insight into the 
most up-to-date methods of the modern Departmental Stores. 
Although not yet twenty-one years of age, he was, on his return 
from Scotland appointed buyer for his brother s business. 

When The Royal Stores were founded in 1895, Mr. Archibald 
Macpherson became a partner and buyer, and on his brother s 
death succeeded to the Presidency. During his tenure of that 
office he has not only continued the successes of previous years, 
but has gained the entire confidence of the employees. A 
significant fact, illustrative of the remarkable growth of the 
business of The Royal Stores, under Mr. Macpherson s manage 
ment, is that where as formerly one buyer was sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the trade now three are necessary to do 
the work, and for the first time in the history of the Company 
a Lady Buyer has been sent to England to assist in purchasing 
goods for the Show-room and Ladies Departments. 

Mr. Macpherson last year, married Miss McNeilly, second 
daughter of the late I. R. McNeilly, one of the best known and 
most regretted members of the Newfoundland Bar. 



R. HAROLD MACPHERSON belongs to the 
younger generation of business men, but has 
already displayed marked adaptability to the vary 
ing requirements of one of our largest commercial 
concerns in the country. His quiet, but thorough 
mastery of the details of the business points him 
out as a worthy successor of his esteemed father, 
the late Campbell Macpherson, who occupied so 
prominent a position in the trade and commerce 
of the country. Mr. Harold Macpherson was born in 1885, 
and received his education under the late Principal Holknvay 
of i he Methodist College. At the age of fourteen he com 
menced work at The Royal Stores. In 1904 he went to 
Montreal, where for a year he sought and gained experience in 
one of the largest Retail Hardware houses in that city. In the 
spring of last year he visited the Old Country as buyer for the 
Hardware and Crockery departments. 

Mr. Harold is of a retiring nature. His recreations are 
rather those of the student; although his knowledge of animal 
life, and his love of horses and dogs afford that out-door 
element which makes study a physical, as well as a mental 
benefit. He is only across the threshold of his career, and it 
needs no prophet to fore-shadow that career as a bnT t a..J 
successful one. 
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"The Southern Shore." 



6. 



By I. C. Morris. 



HERE is no part of 
the New World that 
possesses more im 
perial links of early 
history than New- 
fonndland, and there 
is no part of New 
foundland that the 
impress of these links 
is more in evidence than the South 
ern Shore, or the District of Ferry- 
land. 

Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist as to the real spot first 
colonized in Newfoundland, there 
remains no doubt whatever that in a 
general sense, the Southern Shore 
was settled long before any of the 
great bays, which lie north and west of it. 

In the days of its commercial development, Ferryland was a 
sort of capital, and the trade of the district was so closely iden 
tified with St. John s, that one was almost a rival of the other. 
There were several reasons for this, the principal reason being 
the enterprise of the neighbouring hamlets of Renews. Aqua- 
forte and Fermeuse. Those places, with others adjacent, were 
among the first to supply St. John s with new fish ; and because 
of this the competition was quite keen in business circles. 

During this period many strange and quaint transactions took 
place; and if some of the history that was made during those 
halycon days of the Southern Shore, were compiled and pub 
lished, it would certain!}- prove an interesting volume to the 
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FERRYLAND, FIRST COLONIZED IN 1623. 

present generation. We know none too much of this history, 
nor do we prize it sufficiently. It is the record of perseverance 
and faith, of industry and fidelity; such as makes empires, and 
fosters loyalty. From its earliest history the Southern Shore 
has had connected with it the names of men who stood high in 
tlieir times, and whose character was admired by their contem 
poraries. Such men as Calvert, Faulkland, and Kirke, when 
looked at in their best, give a halo to the work which they 
accomplished, and add lustre to our early colonization, as well 
as worth to our more imperial ancestry. 

It has been the writer s privilege to see the Southern Shore 
both by land and water, and from his impressions of it he is 
grateful to be able to state, that its homesteads stand for com 
fort and frugality, and its Schools, Presbyteries, and Churches, 
bespeak of life in its higher and better interpretation. In every 
place the marks of zeal and toil on the part of devoted men and 
cmsecrated women, are to be found ; and when all is taken into 
account, these principles mean more for a community, than the 
mere getting of dollars and cents. 

At the same time we do not wish for a moment to be under- 
st )od as undervaluing the worth or importance of trade or 
commerce. No! We really wish to see more of this, as there 
is room all along this shore for greater expansion of business, 
and for three times its present population. Even if the fish 
eries be not prosecuted with any further increase, the possibilities 
of peat areas and sheep runs, are sufficient to justify such a 
forecast. Perhaps there have been drawbacks in the past to 
these newer industries, but now that the district is to be opened 
up by a railway, it should certainly awaken a keener spirit of 
enterprise among the people, and tend to develop some of the 
resources that have so long lain dormant. The railway has 
t.ansformed the entire conditions of life in Newfoundland, and 
therefore it is only reasonable to claim that the district of Ferry- 
1 ind will derive equal benefits from this same agency. Its deep 
indrafts and fine harbours, and comfortable homes, with its 
many spots of charming scenery, will be the better known, and 
therefore the better appreciated; and all these things taken 
together will tend to bring about a better day for Newfoundland 
from East to West, and North to South. Thus will the faith of 
t lose men, and the devotion of those women, who colonized the 
Southern Shore, be seen in its truer and better light, and the 
vision of a Baltimore of the seventeeth century, be realized by 
his successors of the twentieth centurv. 
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Phiilo l&gt;y J. C. Parsons. 

Hon. M. P. Cashin, 

Minister of Finance and Customs. 
Member for Ferryland District. 

HON. MICHAEL P. CASHIN, our local Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was born at Cape Broyle September 29, 
1866,. was educated at the Christian Brothers Schools and at 
St. Bonaventure s College, acquired a commercial training in 
the employ of the late Michael Thorburn, and then went into 
business on his own account at Cape Broyle, where, by his 
industry and energy he has built up one of the most successful 
enterprises in our outports. The ideal of a far-seeing and pro 
gressive merchant, his word is his bond, and his achievements 
are an inspiration to others. He entered political life in 1893 
as an Independent Liberal and was elected at the head of the 
poll in his native district Ferryland, a distinction he has invari 
ably won in each succeeding contest. He is regarded as 



unbeatable and in the General Elections of ,904 was the one 
candidate in the whole Island who was unopposed. 

Few men in our public life have found themselves " so 
speedily or so completely, as Mr. Cashin. In his case, essent,- 
ally the hour produced the man. For many years he had been 
modestly content to occupy the position of an ordinary private 
member, speaking very rarely, but always to the point, and 
being regarded as an authority on fishery matters. When the 
session of 1905, however, began, and Sir Robert Bond brought 
in his famous policy for the exclusion of the Americans from 
baiting privileges and the West Coast herring fishery. Mr. 
Cashin proved his mettle. He left the Bond party, then thirty 
strong, and crossed the floor, on which side there were but six 
men. He beame almost the head and front of the opposition 
to the Bond policy; and the occasion demanding readiness of 
speech, closeness of research and and a mastery of the whole 
question of the North Atlantic Fisheries in their international 
aspects, he developed a hitherto unsuspected mastery of these 
matters, and in a single session took rank as one of our fore 
most debaters and an expert authority on the whole subject. 
With unerring judgment he pointed out the sequence of events 
that would follow, and session after session saw his predictions 
verified. It may be said of him that he galvanized into renewed 
activity the sentiment in the Island hostile to the Bond Govern 
ment : and made possible, in a larger measure, the overturn 
which was witnessed a year ago. He became a merciless critic 
of the whole policy of that Administration, displayed conspicuous 
ability as a speaker and a Parliamentarian in the four sessions 
that ensued, and earned himself a degree of popularity among 
the people of the whole country, which few of our public men 
approach today. In two or three instances that came to pass 
during this period, in which his veracity was called into question 
he was able to prove conclusively his good faith and his 
truthfulness. His accurate recollection of circumstances which 
were in dispute won an admission from his critics in each 
instance of the correctness of the contentions put forward by 
him. When the Morris Government took office he was entrusted 
with the portfolio of Finance and a few day ago had the honor 
of delivering in the Assembly a Budget Speech which is con 
ceded to have been the greatest since Responsible Government 
was granted to the Island, a Budget Speech showing the 
largest in all branches of our revenue that ever has been re 
corded, and the largest surplus as well, a round quarter million 
dollars in a single year. Mr. Cashin married Miss Gertie 
Mullowney, of Witless Bay, daughter of the late Captain Pierce 
Mullowney, the famous seal killer. 
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Philip F. Moore, 

Member for Kerryland District. 

ONE of the most popular men in St. John s is Mr. " Phil" 
Moore. He is held in universal esteem by people in and 
out of the city, of all classes and conditions. Educated at the 
Christian Brothers School, at an early age he left, and learned 
the business of plumbing and heating. Having served a term 
here with (he late C. Ellis, he spent some time in the United 
States, where he made himself familiar with the very latest 
developments in his trade. He returned to St. John s and in 
connection with Mr. W. Gough he started the firm of Gough & 
Moore before the great fire. The firm did a first class business, 
installing plumbing and heating apparatus in some of the finest 
buildings erected in the city after 1892. Upon the retirement 
of Mr. Gough on account of ill health, Mr. Moore in connection 
with Mr. S. Walsh started the present firm of Moore & Co. 



By their skill, moderate prices and superior work, they have 
now assumed a leading place amongst the plumbing establish 
ments in this city. The firm of which Mr. Moore is chief and 
managing partner does more work, and employs more help than 
any similar one in the city. More than the average share of the 
high class work done in Newfoundland, is performed by Mr. 
Moore s Company. The last job, the new Gazette Building, 
with the most modern and up-to-date heating and plumbing 
appliancs, was only finished by them a short time ago. 

All the work in the magnificent buildings at Grand Falls, 
the Log Cabin, and all the principal residences in that town, 
were done solely by Moore & Company. The work there 
was so satisfactory that when the new buildings were erected at 
Bishop s Falls for the A. E Reed Co., Mr. Moore had no diffi 
culty in securing the contract. As a contractor he has a name 
for thoroughly reliable work, well dune at fair prices. 

Socially Mr. Moore is a prime favourite. For over twenty 
years he has been a prominent member of the Benevolent Irish 
Society. For several years he has had the honour to sit at the 
table as a member of the Executive board of that venerable 
body, in the capacity of Chairman of Review and Correspondence 
and other offices. Gifted with talent as an amateur actor that 
would have raised him to a high place in any professional 
troupe, had he chosen the stage as a profession, he has literally 
spent himself, and devoted without stint his great talents to the 
cause of charity. In Irish Comedy he has no equal locally, and 
his name on any bill is almost sufficient to pack a house. For 
years he has given all his talent and much of his time to benefit the 
Schools of the Christian Brothers, and he and other volunteers 
associated with him, by their successful dramatic efforts, have 
turned many thousands of dollars into the fund set apart for 
that purpose by the B. I. S. 

In 1908 he, as a colleague of Hon. M. P. Cashin, Minister of 
Finance, contested the district of Ferryland. Although com 
paratively unknown to most of the people along the shore he 
, was defeated by only 56 votes. But the pleasing manner, and 
the manly way in which he fought the election, secured for him 
hundreds of friends in the District. In the General Election 
held in the Spring of 1909, he again contested the Ferrvland 
District, and was returned with the handsome plurality of 200. 

Mr. Moore is now in his prime; he is a successful mechanic; 
the representative of an important District; an Officer of the 
Benevolent Irish Society, and prominent member of many years 
standing of the St. John s Total Abstinence and Benefit Society, 
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AT THE R. C. CHURCH GROUNDS, FERMEVs I 

and possesses great talents as an amateur actor. With all. lie 
is modest and unassuming, but is possessed of all the qualiiits 
of head and heart, that go to make the successful business man. 
The QUARTERLY hopes that Mr. Moore will live long, and 
will attain still greater triumphs in business and political circles, 
in the not very distant future. 



M. JULES CHORAT, 

Vice-Consul For France in Newfoundland. * 

many years the " French Consul" has been recognized, 
apart from his official duty, as an important factor in our 
rather restricted social system. He has been welcomed every 
where, and with the exception of the time when the question of 
French rights in our fishery became very acute, the representa 
tive of France has always been a persona gi ata with our people. 
The present Vice-Consul M. Jules Joseph Augustin Chorat 
bids fair to uphold the best traditions regulating the conduct of 
the Gentlemen of France" who have resided in our midst. He 
is a gentleman of large experience in the diplomatic department 
of France. M. Jules Chorat is a Licentiate of Law of the 
University of Paris. In 1895 he was appointed as- attache to 
the French Consulate General at London ; in 1897, Acting Vice- 
Consul at San Francisco, U.S.A. ; Attache to the French Diplo 
matic Agency at Cairo, Egypt, in 1900 ; Acting Consul at 
Malta ; Vice-Consul of First Class to the French Legation at 
Bucarest, Roumania. He is one of the youngest officers of the 
French Consular Service, and some time ago was a promoteur 
of the entente cordiale near the English governments where he 
was in duty. At Cairo, he was officially in charge of the 
Tunisians " Proteges Francis" residing in Egypt, and re 
ceived from the Bey de Tunis the First Class Cross, and in 
Roumania the Cross-Medal of the King Carol I. He is also 
Officer of the French Academy. 



By L. Fred. Brown. 

THE ocean wide is my joyous home, 
Its waters my bed as I sleep, 
My ever wet breast. 
By the bilious caressed, 
Is happy out here on the deep. 
The bright-rushing wave breaks o er me in foam, 
Or bears me aloft on its upreared d)tne; 
And the spray and the mist as in flight I roam, 
Are friends that I love and keep. 

I follow the ship in her stately pride; 
And I sleep on the "ing as I go 
In motionless flight 
Through day and through night 
Slowly swerving in curves ; while below, 
The blue billows languidly dimple and glide 
Under \\inds that are soft as the kiss of a bride 
And the cloudless sky an i the waters wide 
With sunshine or moonlighnt glow. 

I am happiest when the dread hurricane s blast 
Tears the crest from the angry wave. 
And drenches my form, 
As. in the w ild storm. 
The face of the mariner brave 
1!] inches white with a fear too intense to last, 
While the rended sail and the broken mast 
Go over I he side mid the tumult v.isr. 

And the wind and the waters rave. 

Or I sleep on the deep amidst the surge 
Of waves all wild and high, 
That ruthlessly toss 
Their albatross, 
I rock to the lullaby 
That fills the night with a lonely dirge, 
As voices of winds and of mad waters merge, 
And moan to all the horizon s verge 
In an endless sob and sigh. 

Remote, I float a sea-hermit bird. 

Where the wraith-like petrels rlv. 
Or I soar as the roar of the billows is heard 

Xeath a stern or a sun-kissed sky. 
Urn a child of the wild : and the solemn sea 
Is a turbulent world of delight to me. 
If I lived on the land an exile I d be: 

And the wave is my grave when I die. 
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By Joseph E. Ray. 

AM glad that I never knew William Hazlitt in the 
flesh, for he was a most " unclubable " sort of 
fellow. To use a slang phrase, you never knew 
when you had got him. l n spirit we are on 
excellent terms. When a man with no better 
moral credentials than his entered the front door 
of my lite I suppose I ought immediately to have 
pushed him out through the back. Well, when 
you have given Swift a comfortable chair near 
the fireside, you cannot very well refuse to entertain Hazlitt, 




although Swift s moral delinquiences are in his works, and not, so 
far as we know, in his life. But, of course, if you decide to test 
your literary guests by a moral standard before entertaining 
:hem, you need not anticipate a very large company. 

I wish with all my heart that Hazlitt had remained with 
L harles and Mary Lamb. Like Coleridge, however, he must 
ie himself to the apron-strings of the wrong woman. Do not 
isk me to name the right woman : 1 was never very clever at 
:harades. Want of sympathy between them was the stumbling- 
3lock to their domestic happiness. Charles Lamb said he 
rould like to see Hazlitt marry Miss Stoddart that he might 
:njoy the joke. Doubtless he did enjoy the joke, for he 
aughed so loudly at the marriage ceremony that he was 
several times on the point of being ejected. Lamb little 
cnew that tears would have been more appropriate. Ac- 
:ording to Hazlitt s grandson, "Never was there a worse- 
natched pair. If they had not happened to marry, if they had 
:ontinued to meet at the Lamb s, as of old, or at her brother s, 
hey would have remained probably the best of friends. She 
vould have appreciated better his attainments and genius, . . . 
nit there was a sheer want of sympathy from the first set-out, 
rhey married after studying each other s characters very little, 
.nd observing very little how their tempers were likely to har- 
nonise, I believe that Mr. Hazlitt was physically incapable of 
;iving his affections to a single object. His wife had not much 
iretence for quarrelling with him on the ground of former attach 
ments still lingering in his thoughts, and keeping his affections 
i a state of tangle, for she too had had her little love affairsi 
nd had accepted him only when her other suitors broke faith." 

think the secret of the rupture is to be traced to that "explo- 
ion of frenzy " as DeQuincey calls it, when the face of Sarah 
talker, a tailor s daughter, set Hazlitt s brain in a whirl. A 
ill account of this episode is to be found running through the 
nes of Liber Amoris. He onct confessed that Rousseau s 
Confessions, and the New Eloise gave him the happiest years of 
is life, and the confession should be read into this truant of his 
fission. He was so overwhelmed by this insane passion that 

he met twenty people in one day he would entertain their ears 
ith a recital of the whole love story. In conversation with 
arry Cornwall, he said " I am a cursed fool. I saw J going 
to Wills Coffee-house yesterday morning; bespoke tome, 
followed him into the house, and whilst he lunched I told him 
e whole story. Then I wandered into Regent s Park, where 
met one of M s sons. I walked with him some time, and 

his using seme civil expression, by Jove, sir, I told him the 
lole story. Well, sir, I then went and called on Haydon, but 

was out. There was only his man, Salmon, there; but by 
ve! I could not help myself. It all came out ; the whole 
rsed story. Afterwards I went to look at some lodgings at 



Pimhco. The landlady said very kindly I am afraid you are 
not very well, sir ? &lt; No, ma am, said I, I am not well ; and 
on enquiring further, the devil take me if I did not let out the 
whole story from beginning to end." 

ViUirally, a divorce followed this incident, only to be followed 
"a little month" afterwards by Hazlitt s marriage to a lady 
named Bridgwater, with, whom he spent a year on the Conti 
nent, but who refused to return to England with him, preferring 
the quiet and beauty of Switzerland to the inevitable tumult of 
an irascible and uncompanionable husband. 



A CHILD OF NATURE. 

Hazlitt was as happy as it is possible for a man to be who 
has chosen to live to himself. His last words were " Well, I 
have had a happy life;" and in spite of his being a disappointed 
man in many respects, we have every reason to believe him. 
He sought and found his happiness in his own heart. He was 
a sentimentalist, though not of the same type as Rousseau. His 
sensibility was so keen that every mood of nature struck in him 
a responsive chord ; his intellect so refined that every form of 
art found in him a votary; his ear so delicate that every har 
monious phrase in the classics seemed stored away in some 
corner of his memory. Painting, sculpture, philosophy, poetry, 
and nature were the only things for which he thought life worth 
the living. "I have loitered my life away," he says, "reading 
books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, 
writing on what pleases me best." On his way to Nether Stowey 
to spend a few days with Coleridge, he passed through the Vale 
of Llangollen, the delightful scenery of which left upon his Censes 
an indelible impression. "The Vale of Llangollen," so he 
wrote, " was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a new existence: 
in the river that winds through it my spirit was baptized in the 
waters of Helicon." This was in his youthful days when he 
sighed for an utterance that would not come. Later, however, 
the utterance cam e. and with what effect can be gathered from 
his letter on The Love of the Country. He never sought the 
crowded city. " Give me the clear blue sky over my head, and 
the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me and a 
three hours march to dinner, and then to thinking. It is hard 
if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I 
run, I leap, I sing for joy." Happy Hazlitt! 

" Whenever Hazlitt was stirred to his depth," says Augustine 
Birreil, " we may discern Wordsworth moving on the face of the 
waters." The criticism is just if it means that Hazlitt was as 
susceptible as Wordsworth to the beauties of nature ; but it is 
unjust if it means that Hazlitt s source of inspiration was the 
poetry of Wordsworth rather than the poetry of nature. 

ins sri RKMK C.IFT. 

Hazlitt was never certain of his vocation. He hardly dream 
ed of being an essayist. If he had any penchant to a definite 
vocation, it was that of a painter. But not even his studies at 
the Louvre, nor the hints from his brother John could prevent 
his painting Coleridge so that he looked " like a horse-stealer 
on his trial ;" nor from depicting Wordsworth as " a man upon 
the gallows-tree deeply affected by a fate he felt to be deserved." 
The only portrait he left of any value is the one of his friend 
( i,. rles Lamb, now hanging in the National Portrait Gallery. 
His supreme gift was that of criticism. His defects have been 
pointed out by Richard Garnett: but in spite of these there is 
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none bold enough to question his right to the eminence on 
which he stands in the sphere of criticism. Moreover, he 
everything out of his own head. He would be the last to assume 
the authorship of the Rowley Poems, or to follow the example 
of James Macpherson. Only once was he guilty of plagiarism ; 
that was when he cribbed from Coleridge for his character of 
I itt. Not even Charles Lamb had a greater store of classic quo 
tation. And a peculiarity of his is the expression of his own ideas 
through the medium of classic quotations. Coleridge s judgment 
did not betray him when he measured the interior of young 
Hazlitt s head by the appearance of the exterior. There was no 
head in literature in those days, either internally or externally, 
Hint he need wish to exchange for his own. 

His criticism of Burke, and Fox are indispensable to those 
u IID wish to know the characters of these two great men. There 
is a vigour in his language that reveals a genuine eloquence ; 
and every stroke of his pen informs us of the depth of his per 
ception. There is no seeking after rhetorical effect; Inn an 
idiomatic, and masculine expression is the characteristic of his 



style. His opinions on art, literature, and manners are de 
serving of a more numerous class of readers. Why he was 
never popular, and is still known only to the elect few is one of 
those mysteries that baffle solution. Heine thought his mind 
not only brilliant, but deep; a judgment still endorsed by those 
who are considered capable of expressing an opinion. 

Mr. Alexander Ireland, one of the best critics of Hazlitt, 
writes of him" His works are full of spirit and vivacity, and 
there is at the same time an intensity and vividness of concep 
tion which embodies ideas that are so volatile and fugitive as to 
escape the grasp of a slower, though even profouuder intellect. 
He has fine sensibility, great imaginative power, remarkable 
acuteness of intellect, and a masterly gift of expression. His 
beauties are procured by a great expenditure of thinking, and 
some of his single strokes and flashes reveal more to the reader s 
understanding than whole pages of an ordinary author. He is 
the most suggestive of writers." 

This last phrase I think CDnveys to us the pith of Hazlitt s 
worth. Not on y dees he think for us: he directs our mii.ds 
to undiscovered avenues of thought. 
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Carnegie Medals. 




N esteemed correspondent in THE QUARTERLY 
Christmas Number, 1907, describing the wreck 
of the Norwegian ship Snorre, at Bonavista, con 
cluded a graphic description with these words: 

These plain fishermen, in a most trying 
ordeal, did their duty. 

They saw it and did it without any hope or 
thought of reward. 

" Hut it is our duty to see that their noble act, 
will not sink into oblivion. 

" If there be medals for distribution for conspicuous bravery, 
here is a chance for the donors to honour themselves, by pinning 
them on the manly breasts of those brave men of Bonavista." 

We are glad to record, that Sir VV. McGregor, the then Gov 
ernor, upon reading our recommendation, interested himself and 
secured Humane Medals for three of the most prominent of the 
rescue party. 

Sir William journeyed specially to Bonavista to personally- 
present the medals, and the whole town was en fete and a public 
holiday proclaimed. The only drawback was, that there were 
only three medals instead of ihree score. 

If every man in Bonavista, who risked, or was ready to risk 
his life, on that memorable occasion, got his deserts, three score 
medals would not have been too m.iny to rewird them. 

But these brave, simple folk were not working for medals 
that dreadful night; they were responding to what appeared to 
them as their clearly defineH duty. 

From the very nature of their avocations, they as a matter of 
habit, render thit service to their fellows in distress, which they 
themselves would unsolicited receive, under similar unfortunate 
circumstances. 

But all the same the presentation of the meda s, was a pleasing 
recognition, those brave men fully appreciated. 

There ate hundreds of nearly similar cases happening every 
year, all around the coasts of the Island : some of them we hear 
of, and many others are never recorded. 

( iccasionally we read in the local papers accounts of touching 
incidents: one day perhaps a card of thanks from the master of 
a ship, to the inhabitants of some fishing village, who had rescued 
him and his crew, dried and fed them, and then sent them on 
their way rejoicing: another day it is that a boats crew at the 
risk of their lives, had set out from the shore to aid a crew, 
whose ship was drifting from her moorings. They help the 
crew to secure their vessel and as the storm is increasing as the 
daylight wanes, they take the crew in their skiff at the imminent 
risk of their lives, bring them ashore to their homes, take care 
of them while the tempest rages, and rejoice with them in the 
morning to find the ship riding safely at her anchors. 

Last fall several cases were reported where men jumped over 
the wharves to rescue people in d.inger of drowning, one in par 
ticular, where teamster O Brien after walking down to Portugal 
Cove with a van full of goods for Bell Island, jumped off the 
pier at the Cove, and. rescued a boy, who was just gone. He 
then unloaded his goods and drove back to town on his dray, 
and counted it all in the day s work. 

The reward in all these cases, was a three line item in the 
evening papers- 

But they do these things better in the United States. 

U e read in the official report, tliat a! lln&gt; regulnr fall meeting. 



last year, of th Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, fifty persons 
in Canada and the United Stales, were rewarded with gold, 
silver and bronze medals, and with money to the amount of 
thirty two thousand dollars. 

Twenty-two awards went to residents of Ohio for bravery 
displayed during a great flood that devastated a part of that 
State. 

What is referred to as " probably the most sensational act of 
bravery," was that of a merchant named Haley Woods, who 
during the floods in 1907, rescued "two men and a woman 
from almost certain death, when he rowed a flat-bottomed boat 
through a wild current into the second-storey window of a half- 
submerged house, carrying his rescued fellow-citizens ashore 
and safely landing them." 

Mr. Woods was presented with a cheque for one thousand 
dollars and a silver medal. 

Without knowing if there were any peculiarly dangerous 
circumstances in connection with this rescue, and without de 
tracting from the courageous action of Mr. Woods, but judging 
from the meagre facts before us, which may be incomplete, 
and in comparison with the risks incurred daily on our coasts, 
Mr. Wood s adventure looks like the kind of thing that our 
young fishermen, do, when they go a-sky-larking. 

No doubt the judges satisfied themselves that the recipient 
did a brave act and thereby saved three valuable lives, and that 
he deserved the honours and emoluments awarded to him. 

That was Mr. Carnegie s object in founding this fund, and 
when a man shows himself " ready to lay down his own life to 
save a brother," no reward is too great for him. 

If Mr. Wood deserved one thousand dollars for his act of 
bravery, how much did the men of Bonavista deserve, for going 
down over Canaille rock, one of the darkest and most tempestu 
ous nights in the memory of man, and rescuing the crew of the 
Norwegian ship ? 

Our American cousins are great people for advertising, and 
if they do not get their share of any medals or money offered 
for heroism, it will not be for lack of publicity. 

It is understood that the Hero Fund, is just as applicable to 
Newfoundland as it is to Canada and United States. The fund 
is there only awaiting meritorious claims. Our fishermen, hun 
dreds of times, during the year, perform many acts of bravery 
that entitle them to the benefits of the fund. 

The query arises then, why do they not benefit by Mr. 
Carnegie s generosity ? The answer is because it is nobody s 
business to bring such matters before the Commission, and 
further it may be said of our average fisherman, as Kipling said 
of Bobs, " e doesen t advertise." 

Last year, as has been already pointed out, several rescues 
were recorded in the local papers, for which the participants 
were and are entitled to both medals and money from the 
Hero Fund. 

We are of opinion, that some one should be specially nomi 
nated, say the Department of Marine and Fisheries, to investi 
gate any conspicuous acts of bravery peformed by our fishermen 
in the future, and be the official channel through which those 
elegible, who, like the generality of our country-men are too 
modest to blazon their own claims, ought to get suitable recog 
nition, in the shape of medals or other rewards, that are going 
and begging for claimants. 
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mhly in whose dis- respectfully call the attention of the authorities to the published 



trict any heroic rescue is accomplished, should see to it thai his 
constituents share in the honour and glory that come ea^ 
other brave men in Canada and United States. 

If fifty medals were awarded to residents of the United States 
for heroic deeds performed during a few months in one 
surely Newfoundlanders ought to be entitled to some also. 

ll is incomprehensible, if some of the many brave deeds that 
we see recorded in the local papers from time to time, do not 
come within the scope of the Hero Fund. 

If we depend on our fishermen to come forward and claim 
rewards for meritorious deeds, performed while in pursuit of 
their ordinary avocation, then for the future there will be no 
more medals coming this way, than did in the past. 

By drawing attention to the Bonavista heroes, the QUARTERLY 
helped to get these brave men suitable recognition, and we now 



awards of the Hero Fund, and urge, that if the machinery does 
not exist at present in the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
for the sytematic enquiry of the rlaims of our fishermen on this 
fund, that steps be taken to remedy the deficiency. 

We are of opinion that if there were twenty-two medals 
awarded for brave acts performed by a river flooding in Ohio, 
there must be a great many medals due Newfoundland for acts 
i &gt;f bravery performed on our coast from year to year, especially 
when the storm king rides the tempest on the unfriendly North 
Atlantic. 

Now that the matter has been mooted, we hope the authorities 
will look into it; and further that THE QUARTERLY i)l be^ 
in a position, in the not distant future, to publish the photos, 
and record the deeds of the winners of the first batch of 
Carnegie Medals in Newfoundland. 




A Local Literature* 

By Cambriol. 

OMK references to a purely " local" literature, in characteristic note, as would naturally be expected from a race, 

recent numbers of THE QUARTERLY, show that 

we are beginning to wake up and get ambitious. 
An eminent English man of letters, travelling 

in the United States last year, was greatly im 

pressed with the dominant "American" tone that 

pervaded everything published, fiction, poetry and 

the drama, and confesses that at a leading theatre, 

where the rendition of a certain play, was given 
by the greatest American artists, there were times when he did 
in &gt;t fully understand what was being said, so different was the 
language from what he had been accustomed to. 

The Canadians, too, are beginning to talk about their litera 
ture, and Professor MacMechan, of Dalhousie University, in a 
very exhaustive and learned essay on the question : " Have we 
a (Canadian) literature ?" says: 

The fact that this question is asked in my title for the hun- 
dreth time, the fact that it has been asked by many voices in 
varying keys of eager shrillness for thirty years and more are, to 
the judicious mind, strong proofs that Canada is still in the 
nervous, half-grown, hobbledehoy stage of nationhood. A 
nation does not ask itself this question except in its salad days. 
When it attains its full stature and strength, the literature comes ; 
for a literature is simply the voice of a people, the most sympa 
thetic and complete expression of the national life. Like many 
other good things, it does not come with observation. The 
spirit that creates it moves like the wind when and as it lists. 
We cannot evoke a literature by taking thought. There is MM 
spell to call it forth. Wealth, leisure, patronage, encouragement 
are one and all impotent to raise it up. Now, Canada, though 
growing, has not yet attained her growth, and she is perfectly 
aware that she cannot take her place among the nations by virtue 
of her natural resources and her material progress, her capacity 
for growing wheat, building railways, rearing cities. Before she 
can be admitted to her rightful throne among the Powers she 
must come bearing in her hands the credential of literature and 
art. Therefore, with the ambition of youth, she has been look 
ing rather anxiously in every quarter and asking herself with 
some agitation, " Dear me ! where has my literature been lost 
or misplaced? Why does it delay its coming?" 

This while dealing with matters Canadian, seems to answer - - w u,t, a iians reaimn* tl 
pretty well, the question why we have not a local literature, establish a literature with a note peculiarly" \ustraU 
Still when one comes to analyze the reasons, why up to date, Victor Daley one of their leading 
we have no local literature, none with a purely and distinctly tralian sentiment in these lines AuS " 



who lives near and by the sea, it is not an easy question to 
settle. 

We have had singers from the days of Quigley. over a century 
ago. down to the present time; and some of them indeed have 
sung songs of Newfoundland. 

It may be that it is only the lack of proper selection and 
editing, that accounts for the absence from our tables, book 
shelves, and schools, of a book that would be typical of our 
Island home. 

It is not for want of inspiration in our environment, for the 
contrary has been proved by Rudyard Kipling in Captains 
Courageous, one of the most powerful of his works, with the 
scenes laid in Newfoundland waters, with the personnel drawn 
from our fishermen. And later J. B. Connolly the talented 
American writer in his graphic tales of the fishers on the Grand 
Banks many of them with - Newfoundland men and Cape 
Shore men" for their heroes. rivals, and in some cases perhaps 
surpasses the most brilliant and thrilling descriptions of Kipling. 

There are others who have written tales and sketches of the 
yearnings, emotions, adventures and romances of the hardy 
fishers, but while they have portrayed sympathetic and faithful 
pictures up to a certain point, the tout ensemble has lacked 
something, that mysterious tone, note, colour, or other intangi 
ble something, that distinguishes genius from the common place- 
that makes a Briton of Newfoundland different from a Britain 
in (ireat Britain, Canada, Australia or New Zealand. 

Two brothers leaving any part of the Old Country and one 
going say to Australia, and one to Newfoundland, would tend to 
illustrate this the sons of these men born in different climes 
and being of the same blood, descendants of people with 
British customs and habits, would grow up as dissimilar almost 
as men of different races. 

Their aims and ambitions, work and play, their habits of 
thought, then- accent and even their very f acial app earance 
would in all probability be very dissimilar. 

It appears that the Australians realizing this, have begun to 

tanlich a lif oi-of IIVA ...:-U ,. ,- &lt;"* 
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No vintage alien, 

For thee or me, 
Our fount Castalian 

Of poesy 
Shall wine Australian, 

None other be. 

The proof that the sentiment all over Australia, is in the fact, 
that the local literature is devoured, and gets ready market 
throughout the Commonwealth. Henry Lawson another Aus 
tralian singer published a volume of poems called, " In the days 
when the world was wide " I within a few months, his pub 
lishers sold over six thousand copies, and of A. B. Patterson s 
" Man from Snowy River," four editions were printed in less 
than six months. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

" It is clear," says an exchange, " that the lays of this school 
of Australian singers touch the heart of the public. Their 
inspiration is drawn entirely from their own land. It is the 
dawn of the Golden Age in Australia, the first on-sweeping rush 
of the treasure-seekers, and the resulting struggles of the 
pioneers, which give them worthy themes, such as have a deep 
and very real significance to our brothers under the Southern 
Cross. 

The stately ships came sailing 

From every harbour s mouth, 
And sought the land of promise 

That beaconed in the South. 

The story of Eureka Stockade ("Roll up, Eureka s heroes, on 
that grand Old Rush afar," sings Lawson) is as thrilling for the 
true Colonial as is the Magna Charta struggle for us " at home "; 
the wanderings of Burke and Wills, of Leichhardt and the rest, 
are as moving for the Australian as the undying narrative of 
Sir Francis Drake s enterprise. " 

"GRAFTER" POETS. 

" It has always seemed to me that Rudyard Kipling must 
have had in mind the deeds of such men when he wrote "The 
Kxplorer " and certain stanzas of " The Song of the English." 
Paterson touches the same note when he tells of " The First 
Surveyor " : 

He followed up and blazed the trees, to show the safest track, 
Then diew his belt another hole and turned and started back. 

The lays of the Commonwealth s laureates rouse an echo in the 
hearts of their brethren because they are so essentially human, 
because they tell of the work of men under a wide sky. And 
the men who write are real flesh-and-blood "grafters," not 
mystic visionaries. Brady, Australia s sailor-poet, has spent 
years before the mast ; Lawson, a coach-painter by trade, is a 
born tramp, has worked at the gold-fields, and has "humped his 
bluey " in every state ; Paterson has wandered all over the 
Southern Continent. And so the men scattered over the lonely 
"stations," the men on the solitary " selections," the men who 
have served their time far out from the towns, know that they 
are reading the real thing, and not the professional jottings of 
of the impressionist journalist on tour. 

The bell is set a-ringing, and the engine gives a toot, 
There s five and thirty shearers here are shearing for the loot, 
So stir yourselves, you penners-up, and shove the sheep along. 
The mustereis are fetching them a hundred thousand strong. 
Thus Paterson begins " Shearing at Castlereagh." Not inspired 
verse, perhaps, but just what will wake a responsive chord in 
in the hundreds of native-born who have been out for the wool- 
harvest. "A Bushman s Song," "Up the Country," The 
Tr.ivelling Post-office," "Jack Dunn of Nevertire," " The Wal 
laby Track" these titles, chosen at random from the verses of 
Lawson, Ogilvie, and Paterson, illustrate the argument that 
Australia s poets appeal to their fellows because they write tune 
fully of the land of their birth and its everyday scenes and 
incidents." 

MELANCHOLY AND HUMOROUS. 

" Through all their volumes one may trace an underlying note 
of mournfulness almost; not despondency, not pessimism, but a 



feeling which owes its origin 



to the fact that the men have 



wandered over wid spaces of lonely land, and have imbibed 
something of that wistful melancholy which comes through 
camping under the open sky at night. It is the very bigness 
and mightiness of Nature which has left its impress on their 
hearts : 



Beyond all denials 

The stars in their glories, 
The breeze in the myalls, 

Are part of these stories. 
The waving of grasses, 

The song of the river 
That sings as it passes 

For ever and ever. 

But do not let it be thought for moment that the Colonial poet 
lacks a sense of humour. Read Lawson s " Poets of the Tomb," 
for instance; or "Those Names," "An Idyll of Dandaloo," or 
" The Last Trump " of Paterson. The story of " Saltbush Bill " 
is in many a book of recitations, and nothing funnier, of its 
kind, has every been written. And how may Colonial farmers 
have echoed, half bitterly : 

It s grand to be a squatter 

And sit upon a post, 
And watch your little ewes and lambs 

A-giving up the ghost. 
It s grand to be a rabbit 

And breed till all is bine, 
And then to die in heaps because 
There s nothing left to chew. 
THE HOKSK. 

" Ogilvie and Paterson. when they sing the steed, are without peer. 

We re steering stiaight 

For tht Golden Gate, 
And we may as well ride as walk, 

is the way they express it. " The Silent Squadron," " A Draft 
from Tringadee," " The Riding of the Rebel," and such pieces 
show Ogilvie at his best a lilt and swing to his lines, a pictur 
esque colour and setting which carry the reader along with him 
and make him smile when he thinks of 

My beautiful ! My beautiful ! that standest meekly by. 

It is not the "beautiful steed," not the posed-before-a camera 
kind of quadruped, that these men love to extol. No; the blood 
pulses when " the colt from old Regret " is away up the hills : 
He was hard and tough and wiry just the sort that won t say die 

There was courage in his quick, impatient tread ; 
And he bore the badge of gameness in his bright and fiery eye, 
And the carriage of his pioud and lofty head." 
THE MASTER SINGER. 

"An encouraging factor for the native-born bard is that his 
work finds a ready market in a certain section of the Press. 
There are a number of weekly journals, of which the Sydney 
Bulletin is the best-known, which circulate through all parts of 
Australia and Maoriland. Journals such aslhe Brisbane Boome 
rang, the Town iind Country Journal, and the New Zealand 
Mail are read not only in the towns, but they filter through the 
nearer settlements to far-away "stations" lone "selections, 
and prospectors camps till they are thumbed to bits. This is 
the wide-scattered public to which the rhymes on the poets 
page ring true. And is there a master singer who has served 
as model for these men of the Southland? Again and again, as 
one reads their lays, the truth is clear that, even if he has not 
set them agog, at any rate Mr. Kipling has shown them the 
measure." 

It will be observed that if- the " Singers of the Southland," 
strike a characteristic note and voice the varying sentiments and 
aspirations of a scattered people, they find ready at hand, an 
appreciative and sympathetic audience. The Australians not 
only read, but what is more to the point, they buy and pay for 
songs, and thus give practical encouragement to the makers of 
their local literature. With us, the day the writer appears, who 
will touch the hearts of the people and portray with the seeing 
eye, and the golden voice, the mystery of the sea in its calm 
and anger; the emotions of the lookout or helmsman on a close- 
reefed schooner running for shelter, on the rising of a storm, or 
rounding one of the many dangerous headlands on a dark, 
dreary, foggy night, without accurate knowledge of his where 
abouts, trusting to that extra sense possessed in a large degree 
by our people, which is surer than science, and trustier than the 
magnetic needle, or describe fittingly and truly, the thousand 
and one other striking incidents that happen almost daily in the 
lives of our fishermen in pursuit of their calling, that day will be 
the beginning of our enlightenment. 

We will all then see the possibilities of the magnificent ma 
terial, we have close at hand, and the interest thus aroused, will 
be exercised not only in the encouragement of a local literature, 
but will help to crente a laste for literature in general. 
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The S. S. Florizel. 



The S.S. Florizel, Capt. A Kean, 
arrived to Messrs. Bowring Bros. 
Friday, April ist, having on board 
the greatest number of seals and 
the heaviest weight of fat on record. 
The Florizel have 49,000 harps. 
Her cargo will net $96,000, and 
her crew will share about $150. 
The Florizel left St. John s for the 
seal-fishery at 6 p.m., March 12, 
and had a number of passengers, 
including : Messrs. H. Winter, H 
Outerbridge, E. Bowring, Chas. P. 
Ayre, H. Harvey, and Captain 
Winsor. 




The S.S. Bellaventure. 



As we go to press Saturday, 
April 2, the S. S. Bellarenture, 
Captain Knee, is reported to have 
40,000 seals the second largest 
load for 1910. The Bellarenture 
was in the ice with the Flonzcl, 
and is expected to arrive soon to 
Messrs. A. Harvey & Co. 
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Our one and only magazine, typical, characteristic, and with 
an individuality all its own. 

NINTH VOLUME. 

We have lately installed a new press, driven by electricity, so 
we are now in a position to increase our usual output many times. 

OUR SPRING NUMBER 

is a fair specimen of our work ; we have nearly doubled the 
number of last years issue, and increased the number of pages. 

We propose, during the coming year, making an extra endea 
vour to place THK OrAki KRLY in the homes of all Newfound 
landers both at home and abroad. To aid us in so doing, and 
to secure the co-operation of our many readers, we make the 
following 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR 191O : 

To Residents in Newfoundland Send us One Dollar by P. O. 
( )rdei or Registered Mail, and send also the names and 
addresses of three of your friends, and we will send to each 
address one copy of THE QUARTERLY for a year, and we 



will al-o send to your address one free complimentary ropy 
for a year. 

Five minutes work among your friends, and you get a bright 
breezy magazine for a whole vear. 

To Residents Abroad Send us $1.50 (the extra cents to cover 

postage) and we \\ill send four copies as above. 
Do you want to make a valuable, and at the same time, 
inexpensive present to your friends? Then send us a subscrip 
tion. together with the names and addresses of your friends and 
we will do the rest. 



make a specialty of Printing Photo-Engravings, 
and we import our half-tones from the best makers in New 
York. We do all kinds of Job Printing. Thirty-five years 
experience. 

JOHN J. EVANS, 

34 Prescott Street. St. John s. Nfld. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 

Burial Permits 

will be ^sued as under: 

1. At the Registrar General s Office, Departmental 
Building, Duckworth Street, every day, except 
Sunday, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

2. At No. 128 Gower Street on Saturdays from 
8 to 9 p.m., and on Sundays, in cases of emer 
gency only, from 2 to 3 p.m. 

E. DOYLE, 

Registrar General . 
Registrar General s Office, Feb. 18, 1910. 



PHCENIX 




Assurance Co., Ltd., 

w ^saSzlxBsIiSr- . 

tdsffXE .JL-. MS^ 

OF LONDON, ESTABLISHED 1782. 



Insurance are effected against Fire by the 

PHCENIX COMPANY 

on every description of Insurablc Property on the 
most favourable terms at the 

Lowest Current Rates of Premiums. 

W. & G. RENDELL, St. John s, 

Agent for Newfoundland. 



Technical Education! 

WOTICE is hereby given that the Government has 
arranged, with a view to encourage Industrial 
Education amongst the working men of this Colony, 
that Engineers, Artisans, Mechanics, and Appren 
tices may continue to be admitted, at specially re 
duced fees to study in the night classes of the School 
of Art, such courses of Technical Drawing as may 
be required in their various industries. 

These classes will re-open October 6th, 1909. All 
information as to hours, fees, etc., may be obtained 
of Prof. Nichols, Hon. Secretary of the School. 
Early application is advisable. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
I) partment of Marine and Fisheries, 
November 5t!i, 1909. 



NOTICE! 



HTHE ATTENTION of Schooner Owners are called to 

Sections 5, 8 and 9 of the Harbor Regulations, 
which state that vessels anchored shall have a per 
son on board to take care of them by day and night, 
and shall also leave sufficient fair way for the move 
ments of other vessels, etc. 

If the above Sections are not complied with, 
action will be taken against parties violating the 
Regulations. 

EDWARD ENGLISH, 

Harbor Master. 



THE 



( r uulisneu n.uiiua,n^; 
pNABLES traders throughout the World to communicate direct with 



LONDON DIRECTORY 

(Published Annually) 
traders thr&lt; 
English 

Manufacturers and Dealers 

in each class of goods. Besides being a complete commercial guide to 
London and its suburbs the Directory contains lists of 

Export Merchants 

with the goods they ship, and the Colonial and Foreign Markets they 
supply ; 

Steamship Lines 

ananged under the Ports to which they sail, and indicating the approxi 
mate sailings; 

Provincial Trade Notices 

of leading Manufacturers. Merchants, etc., in the principal provincial towns 
and industrial centres of the United Kingdom. 

A copy of the current edition will be forwarded, freight paid, on receipt 
of Postal Order for 2Os. 

Dealers seeking Agencies can advertise their trade cards 
larger advertisements from 3. 

The LONDON DIRECTORY Co., Ltd., 

25, Abchurch Lane, London, E. C. 



Festival of Empire! 

The Festival of Empire Committee are desirous 
of obtaining for exhibition purposes in London : 

Paintings of Newfoundland Scenery, 
Portraits of Public Men, 
Historical Pictures, 
Curios, Relics, 

Choice Mineral Specimens. 

All persons having the same in possession and 
willing to loan the same, are urgently requested to 
notify the undersigned. Every care will be taken 
of exhibits, and safe return guaranteed. 

W. G. GOSLING, 

Hon. Secretary, St. John s. 



r;Hn,r to Advertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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LINE 



The Popular Route 
To and From ^e 

BOSTON 

And all Points in 
the United States, 

The Plant Line route is the shortest, quickest and 
most direct between 

HALIFAX and BOSTON 

only 389 miles only one night at sea. 
The Plant Line steamers are noted for regularity 

and commodious service, and for years has been the 
leading passenger and freight route to and from 
the United States. 

Passengers arriving at Halifax the day previous 
to sailings receive there accommodations on board 
the steamers without extra charge. 

Through tickets for sale by Ticket Agents of 
Reid Newfoundland Railway and via the Red Cross 
Line steamers. 

Write for time tables and any information to 

H. L. CHIPMAN, Eastern Manager, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 



TEA! 



SEASON 



Our spring shipment of Ceylon Teas having arrived 
we offer a large Stock (Bought for Cash}: 

5 Ib. Boxes (lead lined), $1.50, $2.00 & $2.50 each. 
10 Ib. $3.00, $4.00 & $5.00 each. 

150 20 Ib. Boxes Ceylon Tea. 

100 Half-Chests, 50 Ibs. each, Ceylon Tea. 

10 Chests, 100 Ibs. each, Gold Dust Tea. 

75 Boxes China Tea, 20 Ib. Boxes. 

25 Cases Seal Brand Tea 45. & l /4s. 

J. D. RYAN, 281 Water Street, 



Tailoring 

Just Received, our Spring and Summer Stock of 
Rain-proof Overcoatings. 

Tweed and Worsted Suitings and Trouserings. Also, 
a very neat line of Fancy Vestings, all the very latest 
from the English markets. 

Prices Moderate. 

Samples and Measuring Cards sent to any part 
of the Island on application. 

. :; Strict attention given to Outport Orders. 

E. J. MALONE, 

Opposite Bowring l &gt;n&gt;s 



Tailor and Clothier, 

:?|&gt;S Water Street, 





HAND TRIMMED 




is made from the ve&gt;-y finest quality yarns, in clean, well -ventilate a factories, 
where the garments are knitted from patterns cut from the measurements oy 
women designers who know their lusiness thoroughly. The homes of the workers who trim and finish 
the garments ly liana are regularly inspected ly the State Board of Health, so it can le readily under 
stood why we claim so much for the fiurity and quality of ^L///^ ,f^ x* f 
FOREST MILLS Underwear. ^SlM/frC 

mr 



Mire* 
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A Salmon Fishing Trip to Newfoundland. 



By J. G. Taylor. 



[The following very interestiuv articl with illustration Wished 

by the courtesy of the Editor o 

HE party consisted of three : Mr. Yanderpn.)) fruin 
New York; Mr. Comyn, of St. John, N. B. ; and 
Mr. Samson from Ottawa. 

Mr. Vanderpool is a man of leisure and much 
lucre, who spends much of his time in the pursuit 
of pleasure. In person he resembles a lithe 
Olhello. He is a keen sportsman who has 
travelled the world over, and knows all there is to 
know of salmon fishing, tarpon fishing and most 
other sports. 

Mr. Comyn is a successful Hardware Merchant and Manu 
facturer, whose busy, prosperous life has left him little time for 
sport. This was his first essay at salmon fishing, but his 
enthusiasm, energy, perseverance and aptitude soon made of 




ID, JOHN, !&lt;&gt;\l. YANDERPOOL (IN THE PRESI1 HAIR), COMYN, MEDRK 



him no mean follower of the illustrious Iz.iak. In person and 
complexion he resembled his Scottish namesake, the Red 
Comyn of the days of Bruce. 

Mr. Samson, the third member of the party, is of Fnlstaffian 
proportions and when at home pursues his peaceful way within 
the precincts of the Public Works Department at the capital of 
the Dominion. On several previous occasions he and Mr. 
Yanderpool had made successful visits to the great Codvoy 
River, their present objective point. This time Mr. Vanderpool 
had preceded the party, taking with him a stock of supplies. 
tents, and a full camping outfit. Prior to the arrival of the 
other two members he had established himself, 
cook on the banks of the Cascade Pool. 

In passing it may be mentioned that fishing in Newfoundland 
is free to all, but there is a sort of unwritten law, recognized by 
all comers, that a pool, or even pools, camped upon is the 
exclusive property of the campers during their stay. Thus Mr. 
Vanderpool secured a place for himself and his two friends 
on a charming spot facing the River and the then (2oth of June) 
snow tipped Table Mountains, some three miles away. 



a guide, and a 



A brief sketch of the journey of the two remaining fishermen 
from St. John may prove of interest to others contemplating a 
like quest. Starting from St. John, N. B., on the , 7 th of June 
they arrived at Truro, N. S., next morning 1 here they had 
ample time for breakfast and a bath at a comfortable hotel near 
the railway station, before seeing their baggage, rod cases, etc., 
transferred to that portion of the railroad which runs to North 
Sydney, Cape Breton, which they reached on the evening of the 
same day. Finding they had miscalculated the date when that 
beautiful and comfortable steamer the Bruce leaves North 
Sydney for Port aux Basque, they spent one day at Sydney 
where, through the courtsey of Mr. Jones, the Manager, they 
were shown over the magnificent works of the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Co. I shall not attempt a description of these works 
further than to say they employ some two thousand four hun 
dred hands, and that the visitors saw the manufacture of steel 

rails, wire rods, etc., from the molten 
metal to the finished product. What 
most struck them was the automatic 
way in which the huge machines did 
their work, with only a few men here 
and there touching an electric button 
or easily handling some large lever. 
The men just seemed to touch the 
buttons and the machinery did the 
rest. 

The following evening saw the 
fishermen and their baggage on board 
the Bruce on their way to Port-aux- 
Basque, Newfoundland. 

The distance is 102 miles and this 
was covered during the night while 
they slept in the comfortable berths 
provided on board this magnificent 
steamship. Arriving at Port-aux- 
Basque about half past seven in the 
morning, they at once proceeded to 
pass" their rods, whiskey, etc . at the 
Customs office on the wharf. The 
duty on the rods is refunded on the 
outward journey provided the rods 
are brought out. Not so tiiat on the 
whiskey (30 cents a bottle ) which is 
not usually brought out. These foim- 
alities having been disposed of, and 
their stuff on the way to the waiting 
Reid s Railway train, they started at 
half-past eight on their railway trip to 
D\k- s Si.it ion. which, by the way is 
not a station but a platform with Mr. Doyle s general store along 
side. This platform they reached after a journey of about an 
hour, breakfasting meantime on board on beautifully cooked, 
fresh codfish, coffee, rolls, etc.. at a moderate figure. 

The genial Doyle met them, and arranged for the transfer of 
their goods to his hotel, a mile away, from which it is carted 
then or later, as one may wish, to the river bank about a quarter 
of a mile further. 

Samson, having previously arranged, through the courteous 
assistance of Mr. Doyle for the engagement of his old guide, 
Medric Aucoin, was told that Medric had just gone up the 
river to the camping ground with their tents which had preceded 
them. Arrived at Doyle s they awaited his return for the trans 
portation of themselves, their rods and other chattels. At 
1 &gt;oyle s which is a most comfortable place, they found Mrs. 
Doyle, hearty as ever with a beaming welcome, and a brimming 

pitcher of buttermilk for Samson s special delectation and 

such buttermilk one seldom sees ! Then Maggie, the maid, 
appeared on the scene, when the gentleman of Yalstaffian pro 
portions immediately succumbed to Maggie s charms and 
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HE pen cnpss LINE 





NEW YORK. HALIFAX. 




ST. JOHN S. N. F. 



Through Tickets issued to Boston 
via Halifax and Yarmouth by 
Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Steamship Line. 

Daily Service from Halifax 
to Boston, except Satur 
days. 

Passage Rates : 

First Class. . . .#28.50 
Second Class.. 14.00 



s.s. FLORIZEL RKI&gt; i 



LINK. 



UP-TO-DATE PASSENGER ACCOMMODATION. CABIN RATES. 



New York and Halifax $20.00 

Halifax and St. John s 20.00 



New York and Halifax and Return $35 .00 

Halifax and St. John s and Return 



35.00 



above are Summer Rates (fiom June 26th to September i ith inclu-^i- ^ 



CABIN Balance of the Year. 



New York and Halifax -X- Si 7 .00 

New York and St. John s /X 35 - oo 

Halifax and St. John s 18.00 



New York and Halifax and Return $30.00 

New York and St. John s aud Return 60.00 

Halifax and St. John s and Return 



34.00 



STEERAGE. 



New York and Halifax . $ 8.00 

Halifax and St. John s S.oo 



New York and St. John s $15.00 

St. John s and New York 17.00 



(Children between the ages of i and 12, half-rate.) Halifax and New York. . S1O.OO. N. B Rates subject to change without notice. 

FREIGHT CARRIED AT THROUGH RATES\TO ALL POINTS. 



For a short vacation, the round 
trip by one of these steamers is 
hard to beat, and is cheap enough 
to suit the most modest purse. 



AGENTS: 

HARVEY & Co., and BOWRING BROS., 
LTD., St. John s, N. F. 

G. S. CAMPBELL & Co., Halifax, N.S. 

BOWRING & Co., 17 State Street, 
New .York. 




s.s. " ROSALIND" RED CROSS LINE. 
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COMYN \\l&gt; HIS KIRST KISH, 



l.KS.. JUNE, 



developed a desire to have his boots blackened, which Maggie 
promptly avowed her willingness to do. This performance 
seemed to afford Comyn and other frivolous spirits then staying 
at Doyle s so much amusement that it was concluded behind 
closed doors to the satisfaction of Samson if not that of Maggie 
also. So well did Maggie s shine suit him, that on several 
occasions he showed a strong desire to desert the salmon pools, 
and seek the seclusion of Maggie s kitchen for a repetition of 
the performance. Needless to say, Maggie is a good girl, 
capable and pretty with a strong liking for innocent fun and 
frolic. The whole air pervading Doyle s is that of good cama 
raderie. Doyle s is the chief point on the lower portion of the 
Great Codroy where fishermen stop, before going to camping 
points further up the river. There also stay a number of the 
older sports, not wishing to undertake the more strenuous life 
under canvas : and from there they make predatory descents 
on the more adjacent pools at what is known as the Tidewater. 
The word predatory is used because usually some incautious or 
inexperienced fisherman camps on these tidewater pools; and 
if he is unwise, as he sometimes is, and endeavours to retain 
possession of the whole four or five pools, his rights under the 
unwritten law already mentioned, are apt to be disregarded by 
these old sports from Doyle s who have to get fishing within 
measureable distance of Mrs. Doyle s hospitable and well 
appointed board. The writer s advice to intending campers on 
the Codroy is, to go a few miles further up the river which con 
tains many good pools, and so far has not been overcrowded. 
There was during this and previous years plenty of room for 
everybody. There are a few permanent camps on the river. 

( )ne at the Overfall pools is owned by a Mr. Whitman of 
Boston, who with his sons occupied it intermittently. Another 
is owned by Mr. Doyle at the Cascade or Rock Pools, but 
remained unoccupied this year. The Cascade pools are about 
two and a half miles above Doyle s, while the Overfall pools are 
about two miles above that again. At the latter a neat railway 
platform was built by its previous owner, that veteran sport the 
late Mr. J. de Wolfe Spurr, and there the train stops at the 
request of fishermen who wish to embark or disembark at that 
point. Good pools are situate above and below this, amongst 
the good ones below being what is known as Redbank. 

After this disgression (which some readers may find useful) 
we shall return to our Mr. Comyn and Mr. Samson, whom we 
left at Doyle s awaiting the return of Medric and his boat. 
The latter was so small, that when our friend Samson got 
seated therein, his companion Comyn compared him to Presi- 



dent Taft in a pony carriage. It was an utter impossibility for 
this little craft to convey the dunnage and the fishermen a the 
same time. Therefore Mednc again left with the bulk of the 
baggage. How he successfully " poled " such a load to camp 
remains a mystery. Returning he brought with him Mr. \ an- 
derpool s boat and guide (Tom Ryan) a man of muscular pro 
portions, who stands six feet two inches in his socks. While 
Medric took the remaining portion of their baggage, this giant 
started with Cornyn and Samson up river, but Samson s 241 Ibs. 
and Corny n s 180 proved too much in the rapids even for him. 
So Comyn was put ashore to await Medric and his cockle shell, 
while Samson was with some difficulty " poled " up to camp. 
Looking back he could see Medric s ineffectual struggle with 
the stream which ended in Comyn s disembarkation at the diffi 
cult spots and re-embarkation beyond them. Samson received 
a warm welcome from his old friend Vanderpool and in consid 
eration of his usual exertions in reaching camp had to sample 
some of the "stream" accompanied by the inevitable "chin 
chin " toast of his friend, which is said to mean " May you 
have all you desire !" Weary and footsore Comyn, a little later, 
climbed the bank and was rejuvenated by a similar method. 

Placid, the cook, and Vanderpool had succeeded prior to the 
arrival of Comyn and Samson in setting up their tents which, 
with the aid of some partially dry boughs, as a foundation for 
beds, were prepared for their first night in camp. 

Justice being done to a dinner of soup, bread, bacon and 
eggs, potatoes and coffee served under the trees on a table 
made from box lids, etc., a huge camp fire was started, opposite 
which the three sat on rustic seats made from nearby material; 
Samson being especially honoured by the production of a huge 
rustic easy chair suited to his size, and into which he was cere 
moniously installed as " President, and duly acknowledged the 
honor bestowed on him. 

Somewhat later in the evening he recited " St. Peter and the 
Golden Gate " while Comyn contributed some lurid stories and 
Vanderpool broke into song. This was only a sample of suc 
ceeding evenings which usually ended with a " doch an doris " 
and a lantern to their respective tents late in the night, some 
times in the "wee sma hours ayont the twal. But these late 
hours did not mean they slept late the following morning. 
They were up betimes, bathed, breakfasted, and on the river by 
eight or nine, sometimes earlier. 

Suitable clothing for a stay on the Codroy may here be men 
tioned. Summer clothing even in June or July would be utterly 
useless. The thickest of thick winter underclothing will prove 
none too warm. As already mentioned, snow lies in patches on 
the nearby Table mountains and during the nights the ther 
mometer frequently drops below the freezing point. On the 
morning of the 23rd of June one of the party getting up early 
broke the ice on a pail of water before performing his morning 
ablutions. It is true the ice was not very thick, but it was there. 
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HEARN & CO. 

Wholesale Provision Dealers. 

All the popular cuts of barreled 

Pork and Beef 

quoted at lowest market prices. 
Large Importers of 

Granulated, Cube 
and Soft Sugars. 

Agents for 

Libby, McNeill & Libby s Canned Meats. 

TELEPHONE 12. 



Always Ask for 

HARVEY S 

Bread and Biscuits. 

Special care is taken in the 
manufacture of our Bread and 
Biscuits. When we say to. you 
that they are the Best we do not 
exaggerate in the lea.st. 
Our SODAS and LUNCH particu 
larly are Leaders. 



*j 

I 



A. HARVEY 




i^ 



Queen 

&gt;* 

fire Insurance Companp 

FUNDS $60,000,000 



INSURANCE POLICIES 

Against Loss or Damage by Fire 

are issued by the above 

well known office on the most 

liberal terms. 



JOHN CORMACK, 



3GENT FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. 



JOHN KEAIM, 



Adelaide Street. 



Manufacturer 
of all kinds of 

Boots and Shoes 



LINEN 



jrOn with the dance but off with 
the wilted Collar. Be neat al 
ways in spite of conditions or 
weather. Neither perspiration 
moisture of any kind affects 
Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 
and Cuffs. Economical and fash 
ionable. 

Collars 25c. 
Cuffs 5Oc. 



JACKMAN THE TAILOR, Sole Agent. 



Shoppers cut this out and mail it to 
JACKMAN THE TAILOR, 
Mail Order Department, 



St. John s. 



Please send me a Litholin Collar, shape size . 

I enclose 28 cents to cover all charges. 

Name 

Address. . 



Manning s Drug Store 

Is now located opposite the Old Stand, 
where our business will be conducted in 
future. 



P. O. Box 8O6. 



JAS. J. MANNING, Proprietor. 

Phone 675. 
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Sleeping bags add greatly to the comfort of campers on this 
river as the party discovered. Their sleeping bags were delayed 
on the way and only reached them after two nights in camp 
durina which time they suffered severely from the intense cold 
of the night. Comyn declared he froze one of his ham 
leaving it outside the blankets. On that morning also Samson s 
portly fiorure shewed an increase in rotundity, which was caused 
by his encasement in no less than four flannel shirts, but he 
declared he was no more than comfortably warm when so clad. 

Flies, outside of fishing flies, were not much in evidence this 
year, excepting during the few fairly warm days; and on tl 
days a smudge made of crumbled paper inside of an 
tomato can, the crumbles filled with Dalmatian powder, lighted 
and placed in the middle of the tents so successfully disposed 
of the mosquitoes that nettings over the beds were unnecessary. 
" No touch-em " dope rubbed on the face, hands and arms 
afforded sufficient protection outside the tents. 

Comyn s invention of a break wind made of cotton from 
Doyle s was a new feature. This wind break was useful for 
various purposes, one of which was a notable increase of flies 
immediately behind its shelter. Another was a distinct tendency 
to cause the smoke to back up on those about the camp hre. 



one of like size. f \ t u p 

a fair catch with Vanderpool s record far in advanc 
others. The river was alive with salmon but for some reason . 
they were hard to get this year. Samson had the misfortune to 
lose no less than six good salmon, through defective gut and 
other causes, one being his neglect to make his bow speedily 
enough to a splendid fish when it jumped. On this occasion he 
threatened to decorate his guide with crape, so doleful did 




SAMSON AND KIS1I, JTNK, IQOQ. 

Various suggestions ware offerel as renady for these slight in 
conveniences, amongst others, one that it be placed back of the 
fire, another, that it be set up on the other side of the liver. 
Hut there were occasions when it did good service, and these 
were when the wind blew as it only cm blow in Newfoundland. 

No luck attended their first mornings s efforts on the river, 
and by invitation of Mr. vYhitmin. who occupied the comfortable 
permanent camp at Overfall, two and a half miles above, they 
dined at one o clock with him, when John Getty, that veteran 
cook, put on a most appetising meal. Late in the afternoon 
they left and distributed themselves in ihe pools between the 
two camps. Redbank was faithfully fished without result by 
Samson, the rapids below by Vanderpool, where he secured a 
salmon which tipped the scales at fifteen pounds. Comyn 
waded the pools opposite the camp with no better luck than 
Samson. 

After some diys another guide and boat were secured for 
Comyn who then had an opportunity to either fish from the 
boat or wade as might be most convenient for the pools fished. 

The thte^ members of this fishing pirty occupied e.ich a tent 
ten by twelve feet, while the three guides and the cook slept in 



Meclric seem. 

One thirteen pound fish was hooked and landed at the end 
of a ten ounce rod, which on previous occasions had been 
regarded as a sort of mascot and was now set up by Samson to 
change the luck which it apparently did. 

Another curious incident was the hooking and landing of a 
slink by Vanderpool in the rapids below Redbank. This slink 
put up such a vigorous fight that its sort was not ascertained till 
after it was gaffed. Then it was released and although it float 
ed away apparently half dead, it, two days later, took Vander 
pool s fly in a pool further down river, put up another stiff fight 
and on being landed a second time was 
identified by the two gaff holes. Re 
leased, it swam vigorously away. This 
is no " fish story " but can be vouched 
for by several of the party who saw it 
landed both times. 

In the rapid water above the Overfall, 
Vanderpool hooked a fine fish, which 
made a rush for his fly and carried it 
over the Falls. Promptly Vanderpool 
followed it into the rough water below. 
Again and again the reel sung out while 
the salmon rushed and jumped. Turn 
ing several somersaults and more than 
once getting out almost all the line, it at 
one time got beyond some ragged rocks 
when the cutting of the line was only 
averted by the quickness and coolness 
of Vanderpool in lifting the line high and 
swinging it clear. An hour of alternate 
rushes and sulking pulls, and this gamy 
fish began to show his white sides and to 
thrash the water with his tail. Slowly 
he neared the gaff only to go off again 
at almost as lively a pace as at first, but 
at last the skilful hand of Vanderpool 
guided him \\ithin reach of the guide s 
gaff. In another moment Tom had him, 
gaff and all, safely under his arm carry 
ing him writhing and spent ashore. 

The only smokehouse on the river 
being at the Overfall camp, some of 

the fish taken by the party were sent there and skilfully 
salted and smoked by John Getty, then in charge of that camp 
during the owntr s absence. Boxes for the transportation of 
these fish to the friends of Comyn and Samson in St. John and 
Ottawa were with some difficulty obtained and were made by 
the guides mostly of material found on an old raft on the river. 
The boxes containing the supplies were too short for the pur 
pose, and were mostly used as storage cupboards, nailed against 
the trees adjoining the camp, and continued in use by Vander 
pool for ten days after the departure of the other two. 

S.unson s holiday having expired, and Comyn s business 
calling loudly for his rtturn, the two regretfully left the river in 
the afternoon of Friday, the second of July. Medric s cockle 
shell contained Samson s stuff. Comyn s guide rowed him and 
his belongings down river to Doyle s, while Tom Ryan, Vander 
pool s guide, rowed him and Samson to Doyle s within one 
hour, \\hich was considered good going. 

Sim son s boors of course again required blacking several times, 
by the charming Maggie, and the chaff this occasioned was not 
the least pleasing experience he had on the trip. A substantial 
dinner was provided at Doyle s for the fishermen and theii 
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recommendation of the Tuberculosis Commission, and 
under the provisions of Section 27, Cap. 46, Consolidated 
Statutes (Second Series), His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to approve the following Regulations 
respecting the Burial of Persons in St. John s: 

1. From and after the i5th day of February, 1910, no Sexton 
or other person or persons having charge of the Church of 
England, Roman Catholic, General Protestant or Salvation 
Army Cemeteries or Burial Places of St John s, shall permit the 
burial of any person without first having received a burial per 
mit signed by the Registrar General of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths, under a penalty of Ten Dollars, or in default, Thirty 
days imprisonment for each offence. 

2. The Registrar General of Binhs, Marriages and Deaths 
shall not issue any burial permit without first having received 
a certificate, on a form to be issued by him. and signed by a 
registered Medical Practitioner, certifying to the death of the 
person for whom burial is required, and setting forth as far ns 
is known the cause of death. 

Note. The Registrar General has supplied all Medical Prac 
titioners with forms of Death Certificate. In the case of 
persons who have died without medical attendance, because of 
inability to pay for such services, the relatives or friends will 
apply to the Magistrate or Clerk of the Peace, who will arrange 
with a Medical Practitioner to issue the necessary certificate 
of death. 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary. 

Colonial Secretary s Office. 
February 8, 1910. 
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VANDERPOOL AND ONE MORNING S CATCH AT GRAND CODROY 
RIVER, NEWFOUNDLAND, JUNE, 1909. 

guides, and a smoke enjoyed on the Verandah, after Vander- 
pool bade a sorrowful farewell to his fellow fishermen and 
returned to camp with a fresh supply of " Mitchell " flies for 
which he had telegraphed Baillies, St. John, N. B., and with 
which he hoped successfully to tempt the occupants of the 
pools during the succeeding week. 

The train was due at the station about eight in the evening, 
and about that hour Tom Doyle appeared at the door of the 
Hotel with an express bearing the baggage. So, waving fare 
well to Mrs. Doyle and Maggie, the two drove to the station or, 
more properly speaking, platform, where they waited the arrival 
of the train in a drizzling rain for two hours. 

Tom Doyle obligingly opened Doyle s store and also the 
mail bag, the first as a shelter for those awaiting the train and 
the second to receive some letters from campers up river. The 
store is unique being a one story building with a floor space of 
about 12 x 1 8 feet, and is so crammed with goods on the floor, 
on the shelves, and hanging from the ceilings that little room is 
left for purchasers. Moving in one direction one encounters a 
suspended pair of boots, to escape which he probably collides 
with a rat trap, a hat, a can opener, a bunch of whips or any 





OVERFALL PERMASI-VI (AMP, GREAT COHROY RIVER. 

other of the multitudinous articles for sale. On the platform is 
a box something like a sentry box standing at an angle of 45 
degrees. This angle was probably caused by the strong, winter 
winds, and in the rush and bustle at this busy place, no time 
had been found to set it straight. In this box is locked the 
mail and the Railway Mail Clerk having a duplicate key, there 
takes delivery of the letter?. Before the weary wait was ended 
Comyn made several pilgrimages from the store to the platform 
where a lot of boys were congregated. On one of these pil 
grimages the following colloquy was heard : 

Comyn : &lt;: Boy, can t you tell if the train is coming by " plac 
ing your ear on the rail." 

Boy, energetically and disgustedly : " No o o :" 
Comyn : " Well, when do you think she will get here?" 
Boy: " Dunno, may be she s off the track, she often is." 




PLACID WHITE, THE COOK. 



MEDRIC. 

At last the glaring headlight appeared. She stopped Then 
the baggage was put on board ; and with a hearty handshake 
and a w,sh expressed by Tom Doyle that they might return next 
year, they were off, swaying and pounding along the narrow 
guage road on their return journey to Port aux Basque well 
satisfied with their outing. 
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Shakespeare s Presentation of Joan of Arc. 



By Most Rev. M. F. Howley, D.D., in the 

HE beautiful and tragic story of the "Maid of 
Orleans," which has always had a particular 
attraction for readers of ecclesiastical history and 
hagiographers, has received a new and intense 
interest from the solemn declaration of her Beati 
fication pronounced last Apiil by our Holy Father 
Pius X. 

The whole world is now ringing with the name 
of the gentle but intrepid " Pucelle." and as the 
months go by the interest is by no me ins tiaggi g. Her career 
is being studied from new standpoints ; her character gangt-d by 
hitherto untried standards, and tributes to her sanctity, and 
sincerity, and truthfulness are coming forth from sources which 
hitherto could find nothing praiseworthy in her, but all to the 
contrary. 

I trust that this little sketch may be deemed worthy of a place 
in the pages of the Ecclesiastical Review. In the month of 
April last Joan of Arc was declared by Pope Pius X. as deserv 
ing the honored title of " Blessed," or. as it is stated in liturgical 
language, " She was beatified." The meaning of this is that 
after the most severe scrutiny, thorough investigation, and his 
torical research, all the accusations which had been heaped 
upon the memory of this remaikable woman have been refuted 
aid proved to be calumnies; not only t/iaf, but she his been 
declared to have been endowed with the great virtues of humi 
lity, truthfulness, modesty, and charily, ai d this " in a heroic 
degree." Indeed, notwithstanding the very extraordinary cir 
cumstances of her life; notwithstanding the fact that she had 
donned male attire among the rough soldiery, unprotected, there 
never was the slightest woid of .suspicion breathed regarding 
her; never was any attempt made to sully her reputation for 
modesty and propriety. On the contrary, it is stated in the 
annals that at her approach the rudest anrl most ribald of the 
soldiery were overawed and silenced. She inspired a sentiment 
of respect and ciwalrous devotion in all who came near her. 
Not the boldest of the rough troopers dared to utter a profane 
or improper word in her presence. She was surrounded as it 
were by an impregnable wall of virtue and a halo of sanctity. 

It is unfortunate that the first one to cast a slur upon the fair 
fame of La Pucelle " should be our great poet, William Shake 
speare. During the whole proceedings of the disgraceful trial 
in which she was so cruelly and unmercifully treated, so unjustly 
condemned and executed, not one word was heard against the 
purity and virtue of her life. If anything of that nature could 
have been brought against her, we may be sure that those bitter 
and relentless enemies would not have been-slow in urging it, 
yet as a matter of fact no such accusation was made. At her 
trial she was accuse only of sorcery, witchcraft, communication 
with evil spirits, heresy; nothing else. It is a blemish upon 
the reputation of the great "Bard of Avon" that he should 
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have allowed himself to besmirch her noble character; nor can 
that error be redeemed by the beautiful things he said about 
her elsewhere. What seems like a prophetic declaration of her 
ultimate complete justification in the process of her beatification : 

No longer on St. Denis shall we cry 

But Joan La Pucelle shall be France s Saint 

or even more clearly : 

We ll set thy statue in some holy place 

And have thee reverenced like a blessed saint 

has been interpreted in a sense not entirely favorable, because 
he puts these words in the mouth of his French characters, 
which gives to them something of the air of a taunt or derision, 
at least to English readers. 

It is of course admitted that English prejudice naturally con 
demned Joan as the cause of the defeat of their arms in France, 
and there can be no doubt that Shakespeare found himself more 
or Itss compelled to accept the prejudices of his countrymen 
and inclined to pander to the prevalent judgment of the corrupt 
court of Elizabeth. Still it is clear to any one reading the first 
part of Henry VI., that the greit playwright goes altogether 
beyond the bound-; of decency or a fair appreciation of the 
character of the Maid of Oilcans, by accepting as true the dis 
torted reports which to the ignorant have become facts of history. 
That Shakespeare s, as well as Schiller s presentation of Joan of 
Arc. is a travesty of historical facts, and a mo&gt;t wanton insult 
to an unblemished character, is not t&gt; be questioned by anyone 
familiar with the documentary evidence of her trial. 

Thus, on the first introduction of La Pucelle" on the stage 
(Act I, Scene 2). where she appears before Charles in the 
Court of Chinon, he makes her draw her sword and fight in 
single combat with the king as a proof of her valor. This 
scene is entirely arbilary and contrary to historical f;ict and to 
the whole spirit and ethos of the Miid s imrvelous cire-er. It 
is true she bore her keen-edged sword 

Decked with five flower-de luces on each side : 

The which at Touraine, in St. Katharine s Churchyaid, 

( &gt;ut of a great deal of old iron I chose forth." 

As a matter of fact she got the sword under the a tnr, having 
by some mysterious knowledge been made aware of its existence 
there; but she never drew it or used it upon anv man. (luce 
only did she unsheath it and use it, but it was upon a forward 
woman of loose character who came to demoralize the military. 
The Maid struck this impudent worn in across the shoulders 
with theyftr/ of the sword, and in the act it broke into thiee 
pieces. She never after carried a sword, but trusted to her 
mystic banner. 

Shakespeare then introduces a very indecent scene of love- v 
making between the Maid and the Dauphin Charle It is void 
of all historical foundation, and is only intended to lower (he 
character of the Maid. 
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In another scene (Act I., Sc. 5) he makes her fight again Many students of Shakespeare have labored hard ^ tc .prove 
, . ,__.. j __!.,. r n ., u _ t . ..j &gt; :.,,. *u^ .v..,th ^f HI lan-or that he was Catholic, and indeed even in t 



hand-to-hand with Talbot, and puts into the mouth of the latter 
such choice language as this, 

. . . . I ll have a bout with thee, 

Devil or Devil s dam . . . 

Blood will I draw on thee : thou art a witch, 

And straightway give thy soul to him thou serv st. 

I will chastise this high-minded strumpet 

. . . . that witch, that damned sorceress 

Hath wrought this hellish mischief. (Act III , N 

All this, though rough and unrefined, might be tolerated and 
passed over as being not out of keeping with the gross spirit of 
the time of Elizabeth and the bitter hatred of Joan which pre 
vailed. It does not go outside the general sentiment of the day, 
which branded the gentle " Maid " as a foul sorceress having 
communication with the evil spirits of darkness. But in the 
last act Shakespeare becomes unspeakably coarse and brutal, as 
he was well able to be. He introduces, quite at the end of the 
play (Act V, Sc. 4) a poor shepherd, as the father of Joan. 
There is no apparent reason for this scene. It is in no way 
connected with the plot of the play, nor is it required for any 
scenic effect; any histrionic denouement; nor has it any historic 
value. The one and only object for which it is presented is to 
degrade to the lowest depths of baseness, ingratitude, inhuman 
hard-heartedness, and silly vanity, coarseness of mind and heart 
and lewd sense the sweet and chaste Pucelle d Orleans. 

The poor old shepherd comes seeking for his daughter ; he 
has sought her " Through every country far and near." And 
now at last he finds her about to be delivered up to "a cruel, 
timeless death." In broken-hearted agony he cries out: 

Ah ! Joan, sweet daughter Joan, I ll die with thee. 
Instead of being touched by this heart-rending appeal the poet 
shows the gentle Joan devoid of all filial affection. She disowns 
her poor old father in the following (I would almost be inclined 
to say) impious manner: 

Decrepid miser, base ignoble wretch, 
I am descended of a gentler blood ; 
Thou art no father, nor no friend of mine. 

Then when the father insists strongly but affectionately, Joan 
replies, " Peasant avaunt !" and turning to the English lords she 

continues, 

You have suborned this man, 

Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

The father then bursts forth into diatribe, not too strong 
indeed, were Joan really guilty of such baseness, yet altogether 
too coarse and vulgar to bear being reproduced here. The old 
man then disappears from the scene and the play, this being his 
one and only appearance. Joan is then made to go on in a 
boastful and vain speech, declaring that she is " the progeny of 
kings." She proclaims her own innocence and purity in high- 
sounding terms. 

Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy 
Chaste and immaculate in every thought. 

But when she finds that she can nuke no impression on her 
hard-hearted executioners by such lofty pretensions, she cringes 
in most abject manner, and accuses herself of a life of crime 
and immorality. She hesitates not to declare herself, at the 
cost of all womanly shame and modesty, to be in such a con 
dition as must prevent them from executing her, less it should 
involve the slaughter of a yet unborn innocent life! The 
language is too vile and abominable to be repeated, and the 
calumny against the noble : Maid " is intolerable and un- 
Christian. 



are sentences which show that at least he was fully acquainted 
with Catholic doctrine. This appears from words already quoted 
concerning the canonization of Joan ; and again (Act IV., Sc. 3; 
in the following line he shows his belief in prayers for the dead, 
or at least his knowledge of that Catholic doctrine: 

"I hen God take mercy on brave Talbot s soul. 

But it is hard to believe that any one who had not lost all sense 
of Catholic teaching, nay of Christianity, could ever have sunk 
to such a depth of brutality. It is not to be .vondered at, either, 
that the mind of the youth of England, which is steeped in the 
spirit and atmosphere of Shakespearean literature from its very 
earliest years, should find it hard to shake off the deep-rooted 
prejudice against La Pucelle. Indeed the Catholic mind of 
England, owing to the peculiar circumstances of Joan s life, has 
been warped and blinded to her true character. Hence we find 
that even Lingard, a man of such well-balanced and judicial 
mind, and endowed with such a vast fund of information, is 
content to allow her to be considered as the victim of " mental 
delusions." 

Now, however, after well-nigh seven centuries the process of 
justice, commenced at the " Trial of Rehabilitation," twenty 
five years after Joan s cruel martyrdom, has been successfully 
brought to completion. She is now raised to the highest 
pinnacle of honor. Her vocation to save France from English 
dominion has been approved of as of Divine inspiration, her 
" voices " can not any longer, at le.ist by a Citrolic. be pro 
nounced by the highest ecclesiastical authority to have been one 
of ht-roic virtue. We are now authorized to pray to her. as one 
holding a place in the ranks of the S lints. It only now requires 
the solemn formality of a Canonizition to give her her true 
crown of glory on earth, and to p ace her among the galaxy of 
the martyrs u ho have " whitened their robes in the Blood of the 
Lamb." 

&gt;JM. F. HOWLEY.., 
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Lamb and Sucking-Pig. 




By Joseph 

ELOVED Lamb, think not that in associating thee 
with the infantile porcus I am deficient in rever 
ence for thy departed shade. Full well thou 
knowest that the vagaries of imagination are in 
subordinate to the potencies of volition. Ere thy 
shade did shuffle off its mortal coil to cross the 
ferry with old Charon, thy chiefest joy was the 
association of material things with spiritual. In 
one of thy serious moments thou did st declare to 
thy friends that if one entered the room they would rush to 
touch the hem of His garment. Twas on the anniversary of 
the birth of the gentle Nazarene that my imagination sought 
commune with thy genial shade. All scorched and smoking on 
the table lay the inspiration of thy happiest essay, the air suf 
fused with the aroma of the "crisp, tawny suckling." Through 
the hours of the morning I saw him " equably twirling round 
the string," (for very shame I would not taint his flesh in the 
gaseous stove), and watched him as he " wept out his pretty 
eyes radiant jellies shooting stars." Nor was his quality 
strained : It dropped as the gentle rain upon the pan beneath. 
Nor could all the scents of Arabia out-scent his odoriferous 
effulgence. 

THE SPIRIT IN THE CHAIR. 

Lest I should astonish my unimaginative and unliterary guests 
I refrained from explaining the existence of a vacant chair to 
the right of the choicest delicacy " in the whole mundus edibilis. 
I verily believe that wherever the brief inhabitant of an earthy 
sty is laid upon a " fair sepulchre, there is thy shade with 
appetite once again provoked, and thy censorious palate tickled 
by the sweet-smelling savour. Probably it was unkind of me to 
set at my table but one vacant chair. For how could st thou 
sit in happy contemplation of thy royal roast bereft of those 
companionable jesters who were " wont to set the table in a 
roar?" One chair should have been alotted to your best of 
friends, George Dyer. Nor would I have grudged my well-worn 
Bru-isell had he sit there soaked to the skin, as when like 
Anchises you bore him on your shoulders from the " vasty deep" 
of Sir Hugh Middleton s waters. A chair should have been 
given to that " pleasant creature " Robert William Elliston, whom 
thy fertile imagination saw enacting Rover by wandering Elysian 
streams. One for him of the metaphysical bias, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. O ic for the philosopher of The Excursion." One 
for the Comptroller of Stamps v\ho.-e cranial development once 
tickled thy risibilities. Nor should I have forgotten a chair at 
thy left hand for the one whom thou did st so tenderly and 
affectionately nurse with a love passing the love of women thy 
sister Mary. And tell me, gentle shade, ought I not to have 
provided a seat on thy right hand for her whose bridal embrace 
fate thought it more judicious to deny thee Alice Western ? 

SOULS IN SYMPATHY. 

The chambers of my mind are often haunted by speculative 
fancies concerning the hereafter of kindred spirits. Do the souls 
of musicians, the souls of p?ets, the souls of philosophers, the 
souls of literary men congregate in coteries each after their own 
kind ? Or are the earthly characteristics of men non-existent in 
the nether world, or whatever unknown habitation contains their 
other self ? Fitful fancy it may be, yet do I dream of a state 
where Mozart and Handel still roll out celestial music. And it 
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would be worth the dying to join the company of music lovers 
who sit listening to the reverberant chords of an invisible 
orchestra under the conductorship of the mighty Wagner : to 
listen to Beethoven playing his soul-haunting Funeral March as 
old Charon rows across the ferry with one dead soul on board : 
or to hear Listz and Chopin once more sitting in the twilight 
vicing for the honours of the keys. And tell me, gentle Lamb, 
who would not quit this " small model of the barren earth" to 
join thee and Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats 
and Burns ? These, I fear, can be no more than fancies of the 
mind. Yet it is sweet to indulge in reverie, however fanciful 
and fictional. Many hours has thou spent when thy sister 
Mary gazed vacantly into the dying embers, moulding in thy 
imaginative mind pictures quite as fanciful as these. 

WHERE IS THY AERIAL DOMICILE ? 

Fie on sinful fantasy! In what mystic aerial lodgement, unex 
plored by mortal foot, art thou now domiciled? That so much 
genial humour should be " blown about the pendant world," or 
" dwell in thrilling regions of thickribbed ice," is beyond the 
belief of thy most credulous votaries. "To die, and go we 
know not where!" Art thou in the goodly company of Pelopon- 
nesian shepherds imbibing the melodies of the pipes of Pan ? 
Or art thou holding thy sides in the presence of Aristophanes 
and Menander in some aerial Arcadia? Can it be that in Pluto s 
kingdom individuality is lost, personalities being merged in one 
homogeneous whole ? Alas ! the secret of the storehouse of 
spirits hath never been revealed to ears of flesh and blood. Of 
one thing we may be assured, that the just and impartial Rhada- 
manthus would discover in thee no pretext for thy detention in 
his gloomy kingdom. Hast thou yet acquainted thyself with 
the spirits of those South-Sea House quill drivers ? Is old 
Evans in charge of the accounts of the damned? Or sits he on 
some unknown coast if perchance he may catch a glimpse of 
Jason and his Argo returning with the " un-sunned heaps" of 
dividends that vanished with the South-Sea bubble ? Or sits he 
at some Midas mint imploring an advance wherewith to pacify 
the tantalizing souls of disembodied shareholders ? 

A MESSAGE FROM EARTH. 

Compared with thy own contagious style, gentle Elia, the 
most graceful eulogy of thee must seem in "poverty attired." 
Yet would I even in graceles s expression praise the soul that 
bequeathed to us Hi-To and his mythical discovery. One 
solitary edition of thy Essays during thy pilgrimage on earth ! 
Be comforted, perturbed spirit. Every week now sees a fresh 
issue of the phantoms of thy_ brain (although I would not ask 
thee what thou thinkest of the b : nding.) Every year finds an 
increase in the number of thy votaries. Legion are the minds 
that seek to express their fancies in thy own inimitable style. A 
pilgrimage to Oxford is considered incomplete if the pilgrim 
know not thy " Oxford during the Vacation." And the fire 
side loses much of its glamour to those who are unfamiliar with 
thy eulogy of sweeps. Of " poor relations" the wealthiest of us 
have a goodly store. But thou art far from tantalizing profes 
sors, dusky sweeps, and poor relations. The absence of these 
may not invite from you a tear, but I am sure thy joy cannot be 
full unless thy domicile is suffused with the flavour of the roast 
ing pig. May Rhadadamthus leave thee to thy musings near 
the grill ! 
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Game and Game Fish Protection in Newfoundland. 



By A. J. W. McNeily, K.C., 

\ i .--I vesident of the "Game and Inland Fisheries Board." 




by C. O N. Conroy. 

LITTLE RIVER, CODROY, CAPE RAY MOUNTAINS IN BACKGROUND. 



[O.v the opposite page, we reproduce in this issue, a photo of the first 
Game and Inland Fisheiies Board. It is composed of well-known sports 
men. They have devoted a great deal of time and enthusiasm to the 
work of Game Protection, and as Mr. McNeily says, without hope of fee 
or reward. Mr. McNeily himself is amongst the most enthusiastic of the 
members, and has. as we are reliably informed, done professional work for 
the Board in codifying the laws, and drafting the new rules and regulations, 
for which if performed on the ordinary professional terms, would cost the 
Board many hundreds of dollars. The Board recognized Mr. McNeily s 
woik by passing unanimously a hearty vote of thanks, and making it 
a matter of lecord. Ei&gt;.] 

ORE thnn four centuries have passed since John 
Cabot -found the New Isle"; and yet it is only 
in the generation now living that the New Isle has 
begun to find herself." Newfoundland has been 
sleeping a charmed sleep", and has only just 
awakened to the consciousness of her be.iuty and 
her wealth. It is true that the world was aware 

of her seemingly exhaustless fisheries, and that 

her mineral treasures had been to a limited extent 
exploited; but it is only within the last twenty years that the 
value of her Forest Lands and Water Power has received any 
adequate appreciaiio n. 

It is only within the last twelve months that the Government 
and Legislature have wakened up to appreciate the value of our 
Game and Inland Fisheries, and to mark the need of protecting 
these opulent items of the Country s assets. For a number of 
years all that was practicable in conserving the interests of the 
Colony in this behalf was done by the unofficial labours of two 
private associations-the " Game Fish Protection Association," 
which confined its operations to the propagation and protection 
of Game Fish, and the " Game Protection Society of Newfound 
land" which applied its energies, with a restricted subsidy from 
the Treasury, to the preservation of our indigenous and adven- 
tive Game Birds, and of our deer and other animals/^ nature 
Both these Societies were composed of Sportsmen who s 
much more clearly than any of the Governments of the day the 
value of these great assets, and who had from year to year seen 
occasion to deplore the wanton destruction of game and the 



devastation of our Inland Fisheries. They were aware of open 
violation of laws which were lax in construction and muddled in 
expression and form ; and they effected all that could be accom 
plished by enthusiastic service with the scanty resources which 
were at their disposal. To the Game Fish Association no pecu 
niary grant or subvention in any form was made. The only 
adva"tnge that enured lo them was the exclusive right of fishing 
in a rouple of lakes. The association effectively operated a Fish 
Hatchery, at first at Upper Long Pond near the city, and sub 
sequently at Murray s Pond on the Portugal Cove Road. For 
their exclusive rights of fishery, limited to a term of years, they 
paid to the. Government a rental of 10,000 fry per annum, which 
were distributed by the Government in various localities. The 
residue of their annual yield of fry and ova, excepting a few 
thousand purchased by the Government in recent years, the 
Association freely distributed for the stocking of a number of 
lakes in the vicinity of St. John s. On the result of their opera 
tions in respect of the propagation of the Rainbow Trout it is 
unnecessary to dilate. It is sufficient to say that there is no 
city in the world which, within a radius of ten miles, presents 
such attractions to the fastidious angler as does St. John s 
to-da)-. 

It is only those who were connected with the defunct Game 
Protection Society who can estimate the valuable results which 
with very meagre resources that Society accomplished. To 
them successive Governments committed, or rather permitted, 
the appointment of Game Wardens throughout the Island, and 
these wardens were paid from the fund arising from Caribou 
Licenses issued to non-resident sportsmen. The Society made 
repeated attempts to obtain powers from the Government which 
would enable it to extend and systematize its operations; and 
doubtless much more satisfactory results would have been 
obtained if the whole fund arising from Caribou Licenses had 
been placed at its disposition. But each succeeding Ministry 
regarded this fund as a source of Revenue, instead of considering 
it as a premium of insurance for the protection of a precious 
asset, which was the juster aspect of the case. Yet, hampered 
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3) it did yeoman service, and it was generally conferred upon it, and no Board was appointed until 1909, when, 

, i_ . r* __ ,. n ^A Tnlann h l*;n*ric.c- 



conceded that its success was due to the fact that in its appoint 
ments, the Society had regard only to the efficiency of its 
nominees, and knew nothing and cared nothing about their 
politkal views. I have before me as I write the " Abstract of the 
Game Laws of Newfoundland" which was published under the 
auspices of the Society in 1898. A glance at the names of the 
Executive of the association which prefaces the little brochure 
will be sufficient to show the constitution of a very effective 
organization. Mr. R. L. Mare was President. Mr. A. J. W. 
McNeily was Vice-President, Mr. C. H. Emerson, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and the Committee consisted of Mr. W. C. Job, Mr. 
Michael Thorburn, Mr. R. Stein, Dr. Keegan, Mr. R. L. Sleater, 
Capt. Perez, Mr. Hugh Eraser, Mr. Frank Brehm, Mr. Ben. 
Williams, Mr. C. O N. Conroy, Mr. W. Bartlett and Mr. Frank 
Morris. That was the last year of the Society s existence, for 
in that year the appointment of Wardens was taken out of the 
hands of the Society, and relegated to the newly-created 
Department of Marine and Fisheries. The administration of 
the License Fund and the nomination of wardens became a 
matter of politics and patronage ; and the Society, having no 
further reason for existence, like the Snark in the mystic epic, 
"softly and silently faded away." 

The new regime was based upon a vicious principle. Its 
operations undid a great deal of the good work which the Society 
had accomplished. No attempt at systematic reform or progress 
was made by the Department, efficient wardens were removed 
on account of their political apathy or suspected hostility to the 
party in power, and their places were given to worthless "heelers" 
whom "the party" desired to placate or reward. This was the 
history of departmental game protection during successive 
administrations until 1906, when the scandal became so great 
that the Government of the day was driven to the enactment of 
a law providing for the establishment of a Game and Inland 
Fisheries Board. From 1906 to 1909, this enactment remained 
a dead letter on the Statute Book. For some unexplained 
reason the Government refrained from exercising the power 



under the present administration, the Game and Inland Fisheries 
Board was organized and gazetted. 

To the newly-constituted Board it became at once apparent 
that the Act of 1906 under which they had been appointed 
was not only inartificial in its form but impracticable in its 
operation. The powers conferred upon the Board were 
entirely inadequate to the formulation of any effective system 
of protection, and it was apparent that a liberal authority 
should be given to the body in respect of its internal 
government and a larger scope to its powers of enacting 
Rules and Regulations, which, upon receiving the approval 
of the Governor in Council, should have all the efficacy 
and sanction of statutory enactment. The readiness of the 
Executive to carry out all the reasonable desires and sugges 
tions of the Board was manifested at several conferences had 
between the Government and the Board. Suffice it to say that 
the result of these conferences was crystallised in the Act which 
passed the Legislature at its last session, known by its short 
title as The Game and Inland Fisheries Act, 1910. The 
Board bears grateful testimony to the earnestness and honesty 
of the Legislature which, regardless of party tactics or political 
interests, assented to the Bill as drafted by the Board with few 
and trivial alterations. 

The initial work of a new organisation such as ours, has 
necessarily been attended with difficulties. To shape a system 
of efficient protection for the wild things of nature, and to pre 
vent the devastation of our inland fisheries, entails the exercise 
of much persistent labour and of provident foresight, even if the 
Board were granted carte blanche as to its expenditure of funds. 
It can be readily conceived that the difficulties of the situation 
are enhanced, when its energies have to be confined by the limi 
tation of the Revenue from Licenses, which at present constitutes 
its only income. 

Notwithstanding its handicaps and hamperings. the Board has 
bravely set its energies to the effectuation of its objects. Its 
members have been assiduous and enthusiastic in their volunt.irv 
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service. Every individual has contributed by foresight or ex 
perience to the general task, and the cooperation of the units 
has been whole-hearted and harmonious. Let us hope that the 
successful operation of the new system, which can only he 
evolved to completeness by experiment and experience, may 
reward the contributors of so much honourable toil. 

If one regards the work of the Board as defined by the Statute, 
it will be seen at once that it is varied and comprehensive. It 
calls for something more than a mere perfunctory attendance to 
make a quorum at casual meetings, where all the business comes 
down with routine regularity, requiring only approval and ratifi 
cation. It is not as yet the work of a well-ordered mechanism. 
The present function of the Board is rather to construct the 
machinery than to run the machine. Nevertheless until the 
mechanism is perfected, the system must be operated, in some 
way, as best we can. 

The powers, duties and functions which are by the Statute 
delegated to the Board are: " To make inquiries and researches 
and to take all necessary action in relation to (i) the adequate 
preservation, protection and propagation of Game Birds in this 
Colony and its Dependencies ; (2) to the preservation and pro 
tection of Deer, Moose, and other animals/m? natures, game or 
fur bearing; (3) to the protection and improvement of the 
Inland Fisheries in and pertaining to this Colony and its 
Dependencies ; and (4) to devise, organize and maintain methods 
of diffusing knowledge and information in respect of the matters 
aforesaid." 

The effectual compassing of an ambit of operation so exten 
sive as is herein delineated would necessitate the control of by 
the Board of a liberal subsidy from the Legislature in addition 
to the income derived from Licenses, which is at present the 
only fund which we have at our disposition. For our estimates 



of income and expenditure, we have at present none of the data 
which experience affords. We cannot be guided by the hitherto 
unsystematized administration of this protective service. It 
follows then that, in our new experimental work, our estimates 
must be purely speculative, and liable to errors by contingencies 
unforeseen, and interposing factors of calculation at present 
unknown, or possibly overlooked. But we have reason to hope 
that when we have passed from the stage of experiment into 
effective operation we shall see with clearer vision the course 
prescribed for us. And we believe that what is for the time 
a mere modus virendi will soon be evolved into a practical and 
well ordered modus operand/. 

The Board is thus a Department of the Government, with 
large powers and onerous responsibilities, with this peculiar 
incident, which distinguishes it from all other departments of the 
Government, that the services of its members are purely hon- 
ourary, and that, in the words of the constituent Statute, " no 
fees, emoluments or exemptions attach thereto." We have no 
reason to believe that we shall be in anywise hampered by poli 
tical expediency or by the pressure of members of the Legis 
lature. Undoubtedly our programme of reform will involve 
some action which will be unpopular in some localities. We 
shall have to combat the selfish hostilities of individuals who 
have profited by the inefficacy or maladministration of the 
old regime. There will always be a class of men who are inter 
ested in the maintenance of hoary abuses, and who regard the 
abatement of those abuses as an invasion of their personal and 
prescriptive rights. The politician may feel constrained to 
placate these dissatisfied ones ; but the Board is not at all con 
cerned with their placation : and we have faith and confidence 
that the Government, which has given us a free hand to do what 
we believe is best for the interests of the Colony in the matters 
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Photo by IV. A. B. Sclater. 

A BIG ONE llYi LBS. FROM SALMONIER RIVER. 

committed to us, will have the courage to sustain us in all the 
measures which our experience our discretion and our honest 
convictions may submit for their approval and ratification. 

I cannot help (moi qui vous parte) paying a spontaneous 
tribute to the work of the Reid Newfoundland Company in 
opening up the country to the Tourist, the Explorer, and the 



Sportsman; to the effectiveness with which they have rmde 
known to the world the beauties and the attract.ons c 
glorious Island ; and to the generous manner in which they 
hu-e responded to the Board s request for assistance and co 
operation in this protective service. The fact that the interests 
of the Company run parallel with those of the Colony does not 
detract from the cordial aid which they have afforded us. To 
Messrs. Bowring Brothers a similar grateful recognition of 
their liberality" is due by the Board. 

Of course, as has been made evident, the initial work of the 
Board must be to a great extent tentative, and it may be experi 
mental, in its character. At present we can only work upon a 
ground-plan ; we have to clear away a mass of " matter out of 
place," (&gt; in/is imligestaque moks). We s i\ll, however, endeavour 
to lay our foundations broad and secure. We may never see 
our completed work. We may labour and others may enter into 
our labours. The Quantum of our achievement in our own days 
is " in the lap of the gods." But we may console ourselves with 
the reflection that we have commenced a good work which those 
who come after us may bring to a happy culmination. Mean 
time it is for us to advance as far as may be beyond the st^e 
of pioneer work, as if the whole of the labour devolved to us and 
to our own time. We have no warrant for trusting to posterity. 
There is a profound truth in Sir Boyle Roche s hackneyed 
platitude that "posterity never did anything for us." Horace 
expressed the same idea when he dissuaded Leuconoe from 
trusting to the future day. " Nimium ne credula postero." If 
haply and happily, as wise master-builders, we have laid a good 
foundation, and if we effectively plan and lay out the work, we 
need have little fear but that the work will be comp ete I ; and 
we shall have accomplished something " which posterity will nDt 
willingly let die." 

So mote it be ! 
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The New St* Bonaventure s College* 




OR the benefit of our outport and foreign subscribers, 
we reproduce in this issue a photograph of the 
new St. Bonaventure s College. It i.s a magnificent 
building and is by far the most imposing educa 
tional edifice in Newfoundland. The need of 
greater facilities to deal wiih the ever increasing 
demands for class and other rooms, had long been 
forcing itself on the attention of the Archbishop, the Christian 
Brothers, and others interested. It was at last decided to build 
a new wing, and on the occasion of the celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee of the College April 2yth, 1907. the plans having been 
previously drafted ard approved, tenders were invited for its 
construction. On May 28, His Grace the Archbishop in pre 
sence of the Clergy, Christian Brolhers, members of the College 
Board and the Executive of St. Bonaventure s Association amicLt 
the greatest enthusiasm, turned the first sod. 

On July 4th, the Archbishop assisted by the Bishops and 
Clergy, in presence of the Governor of the Island, the Mayor of 
the City the College Board of Directors, the officers and mem 
bers of St. Bonaventure s Association, the Principals of the vari 
ous Intitutions, the different Superintendants of Schools, the 
officers of the Catholic Societies, and a large concourse of lead 
ing and representative cjtizens of all denominations, well and 
truly laid the Corner-Stone, in accordance with the beautiful 
Ritual set by the Church for such occasions. The building was 
rushed to completion, and now in its finished state, is an ever 
lasting monvment to all concerned in this great work, besides 
being an ornament to the city. The total cost of the building 
was about $65,000.00. This amount was raised on loan, on the 
most favourable terms. 

The plans were drafted by Mr. J. C. Barter, Architect, and 
the work of Construction completed under the direction of 
Messrs. M. & E. Kennedy, Contractors and Builders. The 
building reflect the highest credit on these gentlemen, and i.s a 
sufficient proof that we need not go outside our own city to get 
men qualified to plan and build an up-to-date artistic structure. 



The Catholics of the city endorsed the enterprise with enthu 
siasm, and the two College Societies, the Ladies Association, 
and the College Alumni, guaranteed to pay the interest annually, 
while many leading Catholics guaranteed sufficient money, in 
yearly payments, to liquidate the debt in a few years. 

The Executive of thj Ladies Association, comprises the fol 
lowing : Patron, His Grace the Archbishop; President, Lady 
Morris; Vice-President, Mrs. A. Mitchell ; Asst. V.P., Mrs. T. J. 
Edens ; Treasurer, Mrs. G. Byrne ; Asst. T., Mrs. L. E. Keegan; 
Secretary, Mrs. W. J. Carroll ; Asst. Sec., Mrs. W. H. Tobin. 
The Association includes all the leading Catholic ladies in the 
Island, and it is intended to get, if possible, every Catholic Lady 
in the three Dioceses, to become active members. 

The Officers of St. Bonaventu-re s Alumni, are His Grace the 
Archbishop, the Bishops of Harbor Grace and St. George s, 
Patrons ; Rev. Bro. Culhane, Hon. President ; Sir E. P. Morris, 
K C., Kt., L.L D., etc., President; M. W. Furlong, K.C., Vice- 
President; F. J. Morris, K.C., Asst. Vice-President; W. J. 
Carroll, S.S., Tresruer, and J. J. McGrath, B.L., Secretary. 
The Association includes nearl^all the ex-pupils of the College, 
both at home and abroad. 

The teaching staff of the College consists of Rev. Brother 
Culhane President, Bros. Prendergast, Fennessy, Ryan, Strapp, 
Kelly, O Sullivan, and Perry, assisted by Professors Hutton, 
Flynn, Ryall and McCarthy, who teach vocal and instrumental 
music and elocution. 

The number of pupils attending is about 300. As a proof of 
the success of the College, it may be noted, that the Rhodes 
Scholarship has been a.varded to Newfoundland seven times, and 
St. Bonaventure s students have won it three. Seven students of 
the College have passed the necessary exams to qualify for the 
Scholarship ; if it were possible for any single college to have 
won it every year, St. Bon s passed sufficient Students to do so. 

The Jubilee Scholarship for first place at the London Matricu 
lation has been won seven times by students of the College, 
including the past three years in succession. 

The College has passed many students for the London Matri 
culation Exam, year after year, takes its share of Scholarships 
and prizes at the Council of Higher Education Examinations. 

The College was never in its history, as well equipped, as at 
present. The teachers are all specialists, and the class rooms 
are fitted to supply all the demands that modern science suggests 
for a first class educational Institution. 
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| AFE, sane, prudent and reliable," are the terms in 
which his intimate friends describe our new- 
Mayor Mr. W. J. Ellis. He is a conspicuous 
example as to the potency of certain traits of 
character. Sober, industrious, energetic and 
capable, a life-long abstainer, working with head 
and hands at a time when others were misspend 
ing their time at school, to these qualities that form his person 
ality, he owes that to-day he occupies the proud position of 
Mayor of his native city. 

He has been a valuable member of the City Council for some 
years. In 1902 he first ran as a Councillor, and polled 1848 
votes leaving him just five votes short of Mr. J. R. Bennett who 




HIS WORSHIP MAYOR ELLIS, 
Elected June 17, 1910, by Acclamation. 

then became Deputy Mayor. In 1906 he was induced to again 
enter the civic contest with the result that he polled the hand 
some vote of 2369 beating the next best man by 119 votes, and 
getting a majority over some of his competitors exceeding 1000 
votes. 

When Mayor Gibbs decided to retire, after his fruitful term 
of four year s office, Mr. Ellis was induced to run for the position. 
Evidently he was so popular that no rival had the hardihood to 
face him, so that on June 17 he was elected Mayor by acclama 
tion, no other nomination having been made. 

Mr. Ellis s experiences as a property-holder, contractor and 
builder, have been valuable assets in the conduct of the Council 
since he was first elected. 

As owner of large business interests in the city, he is neces 
sarily conservative in all matters relating to the levying of 
/mmicipal taxation. He can be a party to no wild-cat schemes 
without suffering as a citizen of substance, and this view of his 
qualifications probably accounts for the fact that no section or 
party of citizens nominated a man to oppose him. He enjoys 



the full confidence of every class of his fellow townsmen. 

Educated at St. Patrick s Riverhead, at an -early age he 
" served his time " as a stone-mason with his father the late Mr. 
David Ellis. When very young his business brought him to 
Heart s Content where he participated in the construction of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph buildings at that place. He worked 
steadily at his trade till the big fire in 1892. after which building 
operations in the city experienced a great boom. He started 
on his own account as contractor and builder and soon estab 
lished for himself a reputation for solidity and reliability. He 
built the Total Abstinence and Mechanic s Halls, also the Com 
mercial Chambers, Water Street, of which handsome block he 

is the owner. 

The Archbishop took him into consultation as to the repairs 
needed the exterior and towers of the R. C. Cathedral, and 
Mr. Ellis undertook the work of restoration, and, it now stands 
as a monument to his ability as a master-mechanic. He has 
now undertaken to restore St. Patrick s, Riverhead, and build 
the tower and finish the whole structure. When complete this 
Church will be an ornament to the West End of the City, and 
creditable alike to the congregation and to Mr. Ellis s skill. 

The question of supplying water to Placentia was, for many 
years, a vexed one in that locality. It was a hardy annual 
for the various politicians seeking the suffrages of that ancient 
town. Every candidate promised it, and every engineering 
expert consulted, smiled at the project, and pronounced its ac 
complishment an impossibility. The tides rush in and out 
the gut with terrific velocity, and this intensified by drift ice in 
the winter season appeared such an insuperable obstacle, that 
everyone believed, the politians included, that even if the pipes 
w^re carried across, they would never survive the winter. But 
Mr. Ellis studied the conditions on the spot, and then set to 
work. In an incredibly short time he laid the pipes across the 
Gut, and did it in such an efficient manner that the town of 
Placentia now possesses a splendid water supply. 

Amongst other work put out of hands by him, may be noted 
the Baird Building one of the very finest and most extensive of 
its kind in the city; the Smallwood concrete building on Duck 
worth St., the magnificent Golf Club house at Bally Haly. and 
the new Tannery erected by him in the West End. 

Looking about for suitable stone for use in his work, he had the 
enterprise to locate and successfully operate a granite quarry on 
the West Coast. Much of the stone used in the construction of 
the Supreme Court building was supplied by him. Another 
instance of his progressiveness, is to be seen, in his plan for the 
initiation of an up-to-date rock-crusher at the South Side. He 
has secured a quarry there, and intends crushing stone to 
supply a much needed article for concrete and kindred work. 
He has been a life-long member of the Total Absinence Society. 
For many years he has filled various offices of trust in that 
splendid institution, but on the resignation of President Bates, 
Mr. Ellis was unanimously elected to the office, one that he 
now fills with credit to himself and profit to the association. 
He is also a prominent member of the Benevolent Irish Society, 
and a Knight of Columbus. He represented Ferryland in the 
Legislature from 1904 to 1908, but resigned that district to fight 
St. John s West in the last election. He is one of the largest 
employers of labor in the city. He brings eight years experience 
of civic matters to his new position, four years of which he 
served as Deputy Mayor, and will make a first-class Mayor. 
The QUARTERLY tenders its congratulations to Mr. Ellis and 
wishes him length of days in his new position. 
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The 40th Sonnet of Camoens. 

ALEGRES campos, verdes arvoredos, 
Claras e frescas aguas de crystal, 
Que em v6s os debuxais ao natural, 
Discorrendo da altura dos rochedos ; 
Sylvestres montes, asperos penedos 
Compostos de concerto designal ; 
Sabei que sem licenga de meu rnal 
Ja nao podeis fazer meus olhos ledos. 
E pois ja me nao vedes como vistes, 
Nao me alegrem verduras deleitosas, 
Nem guas que correndo alegres vem. 
Semearei em vos lembrancas tristes, 
Regar-vos-hei com lagrimas saudosas, 
E nascerao saudades de meu bem. 



The Same* 



(Done into English.) 

The caption of this Sonnet, \\hich is one of the sweetest and simplest of 
all the Master s works, is not the description of Camoens, but evidently of 
his Editor or Commentator. Translated into English, it stands as follows : 
"On visiting a place where he had formerly been happy (probably Cintra) 
after the death of Catharina de Athaide." 

Ye smiling fields, ye groves of living green , 
Ye lucid waters fresh and crystalline, 
Wherein, by nature drawn, her glories shine. 
Descending from high rocks to this soft scene; 
Ye wooded hills, ye crags of rugged mien, 
Which in discord in t harmony combine ; 
Regardless of my woe, ye stand serene, 
Ye know ye cannot glad these eyes of mine. 

Since me ye see not as in bye-gone years, 
No more your pleasant verdures charm my eyes, 
No more I see your waters joyous flow. 
In you the seed of memories sad I sow, 
Which I shall sprinkle with my longing tears; 
And thence shall yearnings for my bliss arise. 

A. J. W. McN. 




Memories A Soul s Calendar, 

By Robert Gear MacDonald. 

I. 
LIGHTEST clouds that sail on high, 

And fleck with shade the sea, 
When from the lattice of the sky 

The sun looks free : 
With all sweet suggestions fraught, 

While the golden Summer flees, 
From the voice and the pipe and the viol caught 

Such are Memories. 
IL 
Sallow leaves that droop and fail 

And strew the sodden woods, 
Or that flutter helpless in the gale 

When Autumn broods: 
In the pensive shortening days 

How they sigh for rest and ease, 
And they ghastly grow in the sun s scanty rays 

Such are Memories. 

III. 
Snowy flakes that hurry down 

From the dark cloud-thickened heaven, 
Whitening green vales and mountains brown-, 

Each grove and leven. 
Wild and cold as squalls that fleet 

Over chill and wintry seas; 
Bitter storms that against the sad soul beat, 

Such are Memories. 
IV. 
Birds of Passage that return 

From the south to the northern clime, 
When above the gallant Spring suns burn 

In fresh spring-time: 
How the heart swells full with song 

When their glad cries fill the breeze; 
Sounds of new-risen life that upon us throng- 
Such are Memories. 
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When Our King Died. 

By Fred. B. Wood, 

WHEN our King died a wave of sorrow swept 
From where he lay to earth s remotest end, 
For high and low looked on him as a friend ; 
As friend for friend, they mourned for him, and wept 
From thoughts of war he would men s minds release; 
His generous words, so free of all pretence, 
Dispelled distrust, established confidence ,- 
He was the Stalwart Champion of Peace 1 
His was the crowning gift of sympathy ! 

While Edward graced our Empire s lofty throne 
The good of all mankind, he made his own ; 
His noble life enriched humanity . 
So, when he died the world was wrapped in gloom, 
And kings, with heavy hearts, bedecked his tomb! 

St. John s, Nfld., Emfite Day, 1910. 
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"The King is Dead: 

Long Live the King/ 

By Dan Carroll. 

As WHEN across serene and sunny skies 

Unheralded, the sudden thunders boom ; 
As when on tranquil summer seas arise 

The dread tornado s lurid, sullen loom ; 

So came the tidings that the Monarch whom 
Mankind from West to Orient understood, 

Was dead. The hemispheres were plunged in gloom ; 
The tribes of earth bewailed in brotherhood 
Of svoe, his reign should end that wrought the world such good. 

The elders gathered, all the people came, 

In love, in grief, in reverence, to hear 
A Viceroy of a realm bereaved proclaim 

" The King is dead !" And those assembled there, 

The fathers full of years the young the fair 
From lowly cottage and palatial hall 

The mothers of the land with silvered hair, 
Their sailor sons beside them, bronzed and tall. 
Mourn for a monarch dear unto the hearts of all. 

We loved him ; yes, we knew his kingly worth, 

And as we listened to the voice that told 
He reigns no more amongst the kings of earth," 

Many an eye grew dim, while uncontrolled 

O er strong men s souls the tide of sorrow rolled 
For Edward, statesman, teacher of the Kings 

In arts of peace. With monarchs great of old 
His name shall shine, while all the wide world brings 

Its homage to his tomb, and Britons, worshippings. 

* * ****** 

But hark ! The note is changed. Afar tis cried 

That Royal George, strong-armed, ascends the throne. 
And we submit to him with British pride 

That loyalty so late his father shown. 

To all the world let this, let this be known, 
A Briton is a Briton to the end. 

His red heart beats forever round his own 
The undivided Empire s steadfast friend 
The sceptred English King. God s hand his strength defend. 

The flags that erstwhile drooped are topmast high, 

The breezes sing, the heavens grow more clear, 
The cannons boom, loud peal the bells of joy, 

And all the signs of victory are here. 

A strain of music swells a strain that s dear 
To Engligh hearts and oft by field and flood 

Has roused the thunders of a British cheer, 
So that the ears that heard it understood, 
In leaguered citadel, by mountain, veldt and wood. 

" God save the King!" Hushed is the brazen horn, 

Or else we cannot hear, so loud and strong 
The multitude takes up that anthem born 

Within the soul of patriotic song. 

Tis borne upon the breeze the streets along 
While stately tow r and spire its echoes fling 

Back on the winds, for now that mighty throng 
With voices clear and clearer accents sing 
Till distant hills and sea respond God save the King ! 



Soliloquy of Mary March Spring. 

( Source of Mary March Brook, Red Indian Lake Region, 
Newfoundland. ) 

By L. Fred. Brown. 

In filtering threads of rain and dew. 
My rivulets form to feed me: 
The source of .a brook 
In my forest nook. 
With gentle inclines to lead me, 
I m a half-hidden gem of Newfoundland wild- 
Type of the pure life in the heart of a chi d,- 
Kvery hour of my life I have babbled and smiled, 
And the trout and the woodland need me. 

The sun is my father, my mother the earth. 
As mist of the dark blue sea, 
From the angel cloud, 
Amid thundering loud, 
I fall, a spring to be. 
And here in my ever new, sylvan birth, 
Dancing and glancing, perennial mirth, 
Tne green wood attesting my charm and my worth. 
My waters Mow in glee. 

Gossamer fronds of midsummer ferns 
Wave greenly upon my hills. 
Neath their plumy spires 
My underground lyres. 
In faintly tinkling rills, 

Keep time as the fire-fly s night-lamp burns, 
Or sunshine golden to earth returns 

o 

To illumine my brook as it babbles and turns. 
And music the forest thrills. 

With flower-lined banks and a basin of pearl. 
Where shells lie pure and white. 
Under bluest of skies 
Whose counterpart lies 
Within me in tenderest light, 
My welling currents flash and curl, 
As dimpling out in plash and purl. 
They fall in the brook with dash and curl. 
So laughing, prismatic and bright. 

The bee and the head-sparro.v visiting here 
Are mirrored as they drink. 
And the trees that lean. 
Dark, loving and green. 
Far over my mossy brink. 

And the moon and the stars of the midnight clear. 
All twinkling and merry, reflected here, 
A fairy-world seems, entrancingly near, 
Where into my depths they .sink. 

My life is wild and stainless and free 
And around me cluster and cling 
A hundred sweet beauties, 
All blessing the duties 
That faith and courage bring. 
For I love the world and the world loves me, 
And my glad waters sing on their way to the sea. 
&lt; &gt;h ! how jolly a life it is to be 

A frolicsome forest spring ! 
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Some ,abrador Rivers* 



ANY years have elapsed since my last trip to Lab 
rador, and memory, lacking the aid of association, 
is often apt to play one false. The description, 
therefore, of some Labrador rivers, which you 
have asked of me, may not be as full or as accur 
ate as I would wish. The few notes taken by me 
during my ten years Collectorship have been mis 
laid and, with the assistance only of memory, 
which has to carry me back twenty years or more, 
it is with diffidence and some doubt as to the absolute correct 
ness of details that I set about my task. I shall do my best, 



By F. C. Berteau, J.P., C.A.G. 

fish in one river, I got them in the next. But I will promise him 
moderate fishing and, that which is equally attractive to most of 
us, unrivalled scenery of its kind. All good anglers are lovers 
ot nature, at least that is my experience of them. Those of us 
who have found ourselves, sometimes before the dawn, on the 
brink of a salmon or trout-pool, inhaling that incense peculiar to 
the woods, with which the early morning air is charged, who, dur 
ing the day have fought and beaten their half-a-dozen salmon and 
who, their day s fishing over, with pipe in mouth and limbs out 
stretched, have given themselves up to the intense enjoyment of 
their surroundings; those only of us, I repeat, who have known 
these things can be said to have really lived. The actual catch 
ing of salmon or trout is, to my mind, only one of the many 
pleasures to be derived from a fishing trip. 

My experience of the Labrador rivers commenced in the 
eighties, with the fishing of the Blanc Sablon river. This stream 
is of minor importance, it is small and runs through rather un 
interesting country. For the most part marshes border its course 
and its banks are sandy. It affords good sea trout fishing in 
early June, when the fish are running in and out with the tide. 
( )n its upper reaches, from the pond, some two miles or more 
up country, to where it descends to the flats, are some nice 
pools which contain fairly large brook trout ic.han. 

Going North from Bl.inc S.iblon the first river to be reached 
is the Forteau. This is a good salmon river. On one occasion 
only have I gone Leyond the lake which is situated on the river, 
some three miles from harbor. On other occasions the course 
from the lake to the mouth afforded me all the sport I required. 
Some eight years ago, however, being on board the J- iotia 
when she called at Forteau, a fiiend and I went up to the Falls 
above the lake. We had a most unfortunate experience. The 
wind came in to the South East ind blew a regular gale. It also 
rained hard. Needless to say we got no fish, and were not 
particularly keen over the scenery. Our friends who were fUh- 
ing in the lower reaches did better, they caught several grilse 
and sea-trout and they met General D.ishwood. In those & days 
the General was ubiquitous. One would run against him in 
some out-of-t he-nay place, quite satisfied with the fishing he 
was getting, and apparently disinclined to move, but a few days 
later when reaching another equally out-of-the-way place miles 
away, which one hoped t,, share with one s companion, there 
would be found the Gei.T.,1 smoking his pipe in the doorway of 
his fishing shack, and probably mentall\ consigning the intruders 
FRANCIS c BERTEAU, J.P., to a place hotter than Labrador. A Veritable old man of the 

Comptroller and Auditor General. sea, it was impossible to shake him off. Anyway there a&lt; 

plenty of room for us all and as I recommended him (o *o to 

and .f hat best ,s productive, , the minds of sportsmen, of a the Labrador, I natural,) couldn t complain if he did ba , 
desire to be subsequently gratified to visit these 




b Tore than sasfi" Ifc 1 shall in the race for my favourite spot, The scenery of the Forteau 

f conditions are as they were twenty River is not particularly interesting. Below the falls fthev a 

years ago, no greater enjoyment can be offered to the angler, really little more than rapidT) i, descends 

who , s also a lover of nature, than a month s sojourn on their which are a few capital fishir 
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over a rocky bed, in 



banks 
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pital fishing pools, to the lake, from thence 
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The Forteau can always be depended upon for a catch. 

Proceeding North and passing by the Petile Noire (Finn are) 
^.ver (the fishing in which is reported to be very good) several 
smaller streams which How directlv into the Str 

would-be vKsUor an El Dorado for salmon and trout, though , o the Chateau Bny Brock and S C. ar s R , 
me the Labrador rivers were very kind ; if I did not strike the contain trout but no salmon, we cole "o Mary R- e 



ing on all salmon and trout rivers, depends to a large extent on 
.he weather, the conditions of the stream, and the season. But 
he is sure to get same fi-;h. I am not going to promise the 
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er empties into Mary s Harbor, situated on the south side of 
St. Lewis Bay about 18 miles from Battle Harbor. This is my 

.ourite fishing river. For me it possesses all the qualifications 
necessary for the full enjoyment of fishing. Containing splendid 
pools, not too large, not too difficult of access and with good 
fishing banks, with short portages and having a diversified 
course ; now running through thick forest, now through savan 
nah-like country, now through deep canyons, it is to my mind 
the gem of Librador salmon rivers. At its mouth the unenter 
prising angler can catch all the .sea trout he cares to, provided 
the eels let him, while he who is on the capture of salmon bent 
will find ample sport in its pools. Just here I must remind my 
readers that I am speaking of a time some twenty years ago, 
for I have not visited Labrador since 1889. It is quite possible 
that the netting which, as regards this river, I succeeded in 
stopping, has been resumed. If so the fishing must be ruined 
for the river is easily barred. 

Of the rivers between Mary River and Hawke Bay I can say 
little. They consist of the Colleroon. Alexis, Gilbert s and St. 
Michael s. They are of considerable size and the banks so far 
as I kno.v them are heavily timbered. Some brooks running 
into them are frequented by sea-trout at the proper season. As 
to salmon, if any frequent these rivers they must h e sought well 
up; they would run without stopping, until the river narrows 
and they .strike the first pools, a point beyond that which I 
reached. 

In the S. \V. Arm of Hawke s Bay is one of the best trout 
s reams I know of. Some time ago, writing to tho QUARTERLY, 
I related a trou.i ig experience which occured to me at this place. 
O.) that occasion I described ihe river. A few salmon are 
net ed at the mouth of the river running into the N. YV. Arm of 
the Bay. The approaches to Hawke s Bay from the North and 
South, through what is knoun as the Haw ke s Bay Run, are 
very picturesque, and the Bay itself contains some pleasing 
scenery. 

Between Hawke s Bay and Sandhill River, proceeding North, 
there zr? several large brooks, all of which have been so severly 



netted that salmon had practically deserted them at the time of 
my visit. At the mouth of one of them (Black Bear River) 
there was then living a salmon-catcher who, bemoaning the de 
crease of his catch, informed me that whe he first settled in the 
Bay, he used to take from 25 to 30 tierce of salmon from his 
nets during the season. At the time of speaking his catch had 
been i^ tierces and that had been his average for some years 
past. Afterwards, when I went up the river, I found it com 
pletely barred from side to side with a permanent weir. 
Heavy stakes were driven into the bed of the river and small 
mesh nets strung between them, the foot of the nets being bal 
lasted to keep it on the bottom. I had the satisfaction of con 
fiscating these nets, but I couldn t convince the man that he had 
himself to blame for his small catch. 

Sandhill River, which empties into a Cove about 10 miles 
north of Indian Tickle, is an exceptionally good salmon river. 
It also had been netted, but here the entrance is so broad that 
the salmon fisher who lived at its mouth had not and could not 
afford to buy sufficient nets to run across from shore to shore. 
The approach to the river is obstructed by sand banks and the 
water generally is shoal, making it difficult to work nets. The 
fish has therefore a good chance of getting up. The Sandhill 
was General Dashwood s principal fishing-ground and, it is re 
ported of him, that here his annual kill ran into tierces. The 
liveyers at the Cove must have profited largely by the General s 
success. The scenery about Sandhill River is uninteresting. 

Of the large rivers in Sand.vich Bay and Hamilton Inlet I 
know very little. Situated as they are at some distance from 
the ports of call of the Revenue Cruiser, I could not spare the 
time required to visit them. An occasional flying visit for pur 
poses of Inspection did not afford sufficient opportunity to test 
their merits for fly-fishing. Salmon frequent them in very 
large quantities, but they are big water rivers and it is neces 
sary to get well up before suitable fishing ground can be found. 

As my Labrador cruise did not take me beyond Hamilton 
Inlet, personally I know nothing of the many rivers north of 
that place. Report says of them that they team with sea-trout. 
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Caribou Crossing Lake Howley, Newfoi niilanrJ 
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Where and Whereby the Micmac Dwells. 



By Rev. M. F. Power, P.P., Harbor Breton. 



" THERE stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 

Spreads its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar 

Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake 

And the deer drank ; as the light gale flew o er." Bryant. 

HE wise man of Stagira .under cover of a luxuriant 
plane-tree, which sheltered the flow of classic 
Illisus, experienced a celestial impression and 
deified the genius of that lovely Grecia.i spot. 
Like all noble souls in which reside the re-echoes 
of eternal melody, his was enraptured with the 
divine attractiveness and poetic charm of rural 
scenery. The glowing picture he had created of 
the city s superiority was blurred indeed, when 
sojourning in the country he beheld Nature s garden of delights. 
In Bay d Espoir the visitor undoubtedly feels the Socratic 
inspiration, and becomes imbued with that divine afflatus, gen 
erated of the lovely and the beautiful. For some thirty pleasant 
miles this fair arm of the Atlantic, reaching inland, washes with 
a gentle motion a charming shore. Protected at its pit by the 
heights of alpinecl Great Jervis, it extends undisturbed by the 
fitful toss of the fevered sea. Its placid surface, gracefully 
spreading, greets at its convex point the swift rushing torrent 
that drains the sweet valley of Conne. The waters meet in the 
midst of a nature-pageant, so marvellously pretty as to be inde 
scribable in the mere compass of words. 

The magnificent forest diffused in many species, the color 
production from the sway of the mighty trees, the wild floral 
braes, the manoeuvres of opposing tides, the dripping woodman s 
oars, the floating woodland wastrels, the vaulting fish, the neat 
little hamlet, its tiny sanctuary in the trees, and the wee Micmacs 
romping in the snow-white surf effect, united in the coincident 
angle of a golden sunset, a brilliant panorama. 

Newfoundland has here her richest bit of landscape her pret 
tiest water view say the tourists yon and yon pilgrim in many 
lands declares the combination, elsewhere unsurpassed. The 
taste of the old Indians was delicate and discerning when having 
descended into this " breezy covert of the warbling grove" they 
made it the wigwamed abode of their wandering kind. Allured 
by the magnetism of the place, lower nature comes abundantly 
represented in the elements of water, wood and air. The place 
abounds in all wild game native to the Island and the streams 
teem with salmon and trout. Environed so, the Micmac is 
supremely happy. A child of the forest and the stream here is 
a sportsman s paradise, that he dearly loves. No longer on the 
warpath for a coveted foeman s scalp, he satisfies the pride of 
his martial instincts, when he triumphantly returns to the camp 



"Away, away to the rocky glen, 

Where deer are wildly bounding ; 
And hills shall echo in gladness again 

To the hunter s bugle sounding." 

By common consent the country" is divided into hunting 
sections, or trapping berths, and the Indian is urged to traverse 
only his allotted territory by the teachings of noblesse oblige" 
only for barter or for food will he ever kill rarely does he 
wantonly destroy. Pseudo sportsman and POOR settlers be 
pleased to emulate him and stay the proximate extinction of 
valuable game, especially of the lordly caribou ! 

As the QUARTERLY asks for a hunting story, 1 here abruptly 
present an episode characteristic of a nomad race, and racy of 
an Indian soil. 

On one of those mellow autumn days that rest in the lap of 
the beautiful "Indian Summer" the chief of the Micmacs pre 
pared him for a country tramp to try his traps and secure them 
for the winter season. 

Farewelling tearfully the "womans and childerns," provisioned, 
moccasined, and armed, they salute in impetration the cross on 
the village chapel and leave the hamlet. They crossed the 
Plains of St. Veronica shot adroitly the intervening rapids 
rafted Long Pond and finally reached its nether shores, where 
reynard often runs. 

Here they raised their wigwam, ate, smoked, yarned, secured 
the nocturn fire and offering their simple vesper prayer, tired 
they slept the sleep. 

Awaking to salute the aurora, their eyes opened to see a slope 
whereon Bruin had lately rambled, and with instinctive glee thcy 
hasten to follow the lead of his ponderous foot-falls. A smart 
double soon brought them to the place of ambush, and quickly 
the prey was forced to evacuate. As he reluctantly emerged 
reluctantly still was he compelled to carry a pair of deadly bul 
lets in a supposedly vital part. Perished must needs be the 
beast. And yet not even so. The Indians mindful of similar 
rencontres, expecting deception cautiously waited and hesitated 
to approach. 

The fall of the monster shook the hillside, and made the 
foliage shiver. The great beast writhed for a moment, its eyes 
closed, its body lay still, its huge jaws clenched, its breathing 
stopped, its blood no longer ran, and the signs of the end were 
certain. With symptons such as these any hunter would cry 
victory and the Indians now did so. 

Laying aside his rifle, the Chief advanced, and as he bent to 
touch its body, suddenly springing, the beast- held him in its 
terrible grasp. The old man like the old guard could bravely 
die, but he would not surrender, and a desperate battle began. 



laden with trophies of the chase, uneasy in places, where white- 
men congregate, tending his traps, in the depth of a lonely forest It was a perilous moment and the companion of the Chief stood 

trembling by. Mangled, torn, lacerated, exhausted the 



finds him at home. 

The maxims of a more cultured civilization, he absorbs in the 
form of sylvan metaphor, and his tribal traditions are set in the 
warp and woof of woodland words. Even the " undiscovered 
country" appeals to him only when he sees the " fields of the 
blessed" a hunting ground. In the presence of his family he 
fondly tells of his prowess when abroad. Proud of his victories 
romantically boasting about his escapes he successfully enthuses 
the "young idea" to long for the trysting and blissful morning 
when it too shall go : 



._ man 

: soon succumb to the superior strength of his ferocious 
antagonist and the Chief s companion must take an awful risk. 
Raising his soul to God to help him in the fearful crisis he 
levelled, fired and killed the bear. Owing to the position of the 
combatants a small error of direction might have killed the 
The ball slightly grazed the Chief s cheek on its wav to 
the heart of his would-be slayer. It was a keen shot and a 
wonderful test of nerve. 



the tale of the escapade, his companion, leddore, 
became a hero, worthy of the fame of Tell. 
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An Old Colonial Judge s Stories. 

Wrecks and Riots. 



o 



By D. W. 

NOTE These old yarns of mine, prepared many years ago, were 
first published in a great English magazine edited by Thackeray 
The Cornhill. I have touched them up and added a few more stories. 
They were very favourably reviewed at the time by the English and Am 
erican press. I have scores of old yarns of this kind knocking about, pub 
lished in various periodicals. The most successful ones were " Unique in 
the Annals of Crime " the story of the forged bank notes. This was highly 
praised by Kipling, Conan Doyle, and Stead of the Keview of Reviews. 
Another one that had a great run was " Lord Dufferin and County Down." 
The Toronto Globi sold thousands of extra copies, showing Dufferin s im 
mense and continued popularity in the Dominion. D.W.P. 

HE stirring scenes and romantic incidents connected 
with the old-time smuggling, and wrecking have 
always been stock subjects for the novelist. As 
actual offences they have long ceased to exist 
within the four seas of Great Britain, and are now 
amongst the lost arts. The splendid services of 
the Custom House, and His Majesty s Coast 
Guard have utterly put an end to all serious con 
traband robbery from wrecks. There is perhaps 
no finer illustration of our progress in morals, no more 
characteristic proof of our advance, and improvement over 
our forefathers in decency and respect for the law, than the 
story of how the Crosbies and other Irish gentry of Kerry com 
bined to kill the guards, and steal the chests of silver from the 
Danish East Indiaman wrecked at Bally hige in October, 1730. 
Nothing was ever recovered, and no one was ever punished for 
this most audacious crime. As Froude says, " There was a gen 
eral idea that to neglect such windfalls was a grievous tempting 
of Providence." Public morality, especially among the middle 
and upper classes of society, now can only contemplate such a 
horrible story as the Kerry wrecking with horror. Hawker, of 
Morwenstow tells the same tale ; his story is humorous, while 
the other is tragic. How a visitor to the Delectable Duchy 
comes across a lot of smugglers around an empty keg. " Is there 
no magistrate here?" inquires the stranger. "No, thanks be to 
God." "Where is the clergyman ?" "There be passon yonder, 
sir, with the lanthorn." If one goes among ancient mariners 
and associates with the old toilers of the seas among the fishing 
population, he will find that the traditions of the grand old days 
of plunder from the ocean still linger among them. They look 
upon the sea as their own special domain, and wrecks cast upon 
the shores as special interpositions of Providence in their favour. 
Deep down in their hearts they re-echo the old Cornish minister s 
prayer: " O Lord, protect and defend those who go down to 
the sea in ships, and do their business in the great waters, and 
if it be so, Lord, that in Thy unspeakable Providence Thou 
shouldest cause any of the stately ships to be cast away grant 
Lord, of Thy abundant mercy that a goodly portion of the 
wrecks may be bestowed upon the poor sinful inhabitants of 
this small haven." 

One winter I was coming across the Atlantic in a steam 
whaler. We had very bad weather. In the midst of the hur 
ricane, a poor miserable stowaway was discovered, dirty, thinly 
clothed, and half starved. I never saw a more miserable object 
than this poor Scotch boy. " Well, my good chap," said I 
" this ought to make you sick of the sea." " Oh," he answered 
with a grunt, " it might be \vaur. As we could make no head- 



Pro wse, LL.D. 

way against the storm the captain decided to put into " Long 
Hope Orkney." Looking over the storm-swept Pentland Firth, 
with its dangerous rocks and fierce currents, I casually remarked 
to the blue-eyed giant, our Orkney pilot : " This must be a great 
place for wrecks." " Wracks, man," he shouted, bringing his 
heavy fist down on the rail of the bridge, " there s mony a braw 
hoose, many a braw farm in Orkney got out o wracks, but the 
dom Breetish Government has put a leet-hoose here, and a leet- 
hoose there, and you," pointing to the double lighthouse on the 
skerries, "yon s twa there is no chance of wracks for a puir 
fisher body noo." 

In the old days, when the world s commerce was carried on 
by wooden sailing vessels, the loss of life and the destruction of 
ships were far greater than at the present time. Along the 
Newfoundland south and west coast, between Cape Race and 
Cape Ray, every year in the beginning of the last century there 
were terrible wrecks, in some of which nearly every soul perished. 
In various little settlements on this dangerous coast, cabin doors 
and windows and materials from wrecks will be found in every 
house in the village. Nearly every good thing in their posses 
sion came from the merciless destructive forces of the sea. One 
Anglican clergyman was holding service in one of these little 
places; he was the most modest and retiring of men. Having 
been formerly an officer in the army, he was very particular 
about his clothes. His plain black coat was of the very best 
material. The old fisherman, his host, eyed him for some time ; 
then laying his hand on his coat sleeve, smoothing it down, he 
said: "That s a mighty fine piece of cloth, sir; never seed such 
a splendid bit of cloth in my life before. Get ee out of a wrack, 
sir ? " 

We are learning more every day about the influence of geo 
graphy on history. -How much man s environment tends to the 
formation of his hum in character. The prime factor in the 
creation of the special English type is our insularity. It is the 
separation from the Continent that has made our bold free race. 
The Newfoundlander is also an islander, and his merits and 
defects are largely due to his surroundings. His occupation is 
on the sea, and amid the icefloes. As a fisherman, sailor, and 
hunter of the hair seal, he has no rival. His isolation has made 
him handy and self-dependent. He builds his house and his 
schooner, tans his own leather, and makes his own boots. This 
special gift of handicraft is a remarkable instance of heredity ; 
the first settlers were all tradesmen, carpenters, smiths, sawyers, 
and boat-builders. Until 1840 there was not a road in the 
Island. The barbarous policy of the Home Government pro- 
biting settlement retarded our advancement. I can remember 
an old gentleman who was punished by the Governor for build 
ing a chimney. -No grants of land were allowed until 1813. It 
is small wonder that under such an outrageous state of affairs 
the poor settlers, living in isolation, cut off from the world, re 
mained in utter ignorance. These old fishermen, who were 
daring wreckers, were equally daring in saving life. As a 
typical representative of his class, the true story of George 
Harvey is worth recording. All his life he had resided on a 
low rocky island a few miles east of Cape Ray, well named by 
the French from the numerous wrecks in this vicinity, " lies aux 
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Morts" the Islands of the Dead. 

In those days the old emigrant ships to Canada were 
crowded with passengers. In the Autumn of 1832, the brig 
Despatch, bound to Quebec with 163 souls aboard, in a tre 
mendous gale of wind struck a rock about three miles from 
Harvey s residence. He heard the signals of distress, and 
immediately launched his boat with his boy of twelve, his girl of 
seventeen, and his dog, and tried to get out to the wreck. On 
the forecastle of the doomed ship were crowded all the crew and 
passengers in imminent peril of their lives. A terrible sea 
raged between his boat and the wrecked ship, but across that 
awful waste of water the gallant fisherman and his brave child 
ren pushed their frail skiff. To get close to the stranded vessel 
was to court instant destruction, and the task of saving the emi 
grants seemed well-nigh hopeless, but Harvey s noble Newfound 
land dog, deep diver, bold swimmer, with marvellous intelligence 
seemed to understand what was required of him, and, at a signal 
from his master, sprang out of the boat and swam toward the 
ship. The seas overwhelmed him and drove him back, but he 
persevered, and finally came near enough. The sailors threw 
him a rope which he gripped with his sharp teeth, and at last he 
got back to his master, and was drawn into the boat almost 
dead of exhaustion. Communication was now established 
between the ship and Harvey s skiff, and with the most labori 
ous efforts every soul was saved. The King was so pleased 
with Harvey s gallant exploit that he sent him a present of 100 
sovereigns, and had a large gold medal especially engraved with 
a description of his exploit, and sent him an autograph letter 
through the Governor. On September 14, 1838, he again 
saved twenty-five men, the crew of the ship Rankin, of Glasgow, 
belonging to Rankin and Gihnore. The ship went to pieces. 
The crew were hanging to the iron rail that ran around the 
poop, when in the same gallant fearless way he and his brave 
youngsters brought them off in safety. Out of his slender store 
Harvey fed all these poor shipwrecked people, and after the 
loss of the Despatch he was left utterly destitute, and his family 
were compelled to live on salt fish without bread, flour, butter, 
or tea, for the whole winter. It is painful to relate, on the 
authority of Jukes, that four years after the event he had re 
ceived no compensation from the wealthy Scotch owner of the 
Ran kin. 

My readers may perhaps like to know something more about 
the dog who was instrumental in saving so many lives. The 
true Newfoundland dog, the fisherman s companion, is smooth- 
haired, and not spechly handsome. As Hutchinson tells us in 
his admirable book on dog-breaking, if you want your dog well 
trained, you must nuke him your companion. The fisher 
man s dog, like the shepherd s collie, goes with his master 
everywhere. When a big cod is hooked, he helps to drag it 
aboard ; if a bird is shot, he recovers it. When the owner goes 
into the wood either for sport or to get fire-wood, the dog hauls 
the sledge and finds out the game. Harvey s dog had the sport 
ing propensity highly developed: he caught fish, not to eat; he 
laid them in rows just as the sportsman displays his game. He 
had one white paw, and his master declared he used to tole 
(allure) the fish. 

Harvey told Jukes that he had once seen a horse in Fortune 
Bay. The people wished to coax him into mounting the animal, 
but he knew better than that. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the utter isolation of the 
people seventy years ago is shown by a story which I can vouch 
for. An old friend of mine, Mr. John Stuart (Juke s great ally) 
had once a lot of circus horses thrown on his hands through his 



good nature. He gave one white pony to a dealer living in a 
long island in Placentia Bay ; the animal strayed away, and was 
shot by a young fellow who took him for a caribou. He called 
up the neighbours to see the white stag with iron shoes on his 
hoofs. 

One of my last experiences in wrecking is an awful illustration 
how good men can fall from grace, how " many a stain defiles 
the robe that wraps an earthly saint. As it turned out, the two 
principal robbers from the wreck of a small English schooner ar 
Sandy Cove were the licensed Anglican lay-reader, Smith, and \ 
the Wesleyan class-reader, Hezekiah Jones. They were the 
rival ecclesiastics of the little village. The Episcopalian was a 
truculent, greedy trader, a true Devonian, full of pluck and en 
terprise. He assured me that " his lardship had passed hon- 
conums on both his rading and prachin ." 

The class to which the old Methodist belonged I knew well 
as the very salt of the earth, men who were diligent in busir, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Hezekiah, with eyes up 
lifted to heaven, declared to me how much his humble labour 
had been blessed. It seemed rank blasphemy to charge a holy 
man of this type with such a contemptible theft. The little 
vessel ran on the rocks in a dark night in a gale af wind ; the 
master and his wife and the crew took to the boats, and arrived 
just before daylight in Sandy Cove. As the crew had landed at 
Smith s stage, and Jones lived alongside, I knew at once that 
these would be first at the wreck. There was no cargo aboard 
beside the ship s stores; the only real valuables were the clothes, 
especially the captain s wife s boxes. She was a homely buxom 
body, plain as they make them, but the uxorious husband loved 
to have her arrayed like the Queen of Sheba in garments of 
divers colours. The poor woman had escaped in her night 
robes, and a dressing-gown Smith had sold her, a plain old 
garment, for about four times its value. We afterwards discov 
ered about his premises, in various hiding-places, all the \\ 
boxes, worth a couple of hundred pounds. This was bad enough. , 
but the local preacher s case was worse. I noticed that there 
was freshly dug up ground in his cabbage garden : of course the 
family observed me with the policeman peering over the fence. 
I became convinced my devout brother had " his treasure hid 
in a field." He was leading in prayer that evening, so I felt 
confident that when he came back from his devotions, and had 
heard the report of his family about our watch over his garden, 
he would at once set to work to remove the stolen goods to some 
safer hiding-place. About half an hour after his return our 
police watcher saw the old man steal out very cautiously and 
begin work with his spade. When he had dug up the boxes* 
the police pounced on him. All was discovered. I draw a 
veil over the finale. They were both convicted and punished ; 
I need not add that they no longer led in prayer. 

As an old police magistrate, it has been my lot, years ago. to 
be associated not only with actual wrecking, but with a very 
remarkable manifestation of mob violence and a combined 
obstruction to the building of a railway. The time has so long 
past in England when railway surveyors had to flee for their 
i from the attacks of irate landlords and their myrmidons, it 

such anc.ent history, that it may perhaps interest my readers 
to be told about a similar fight. illustrated in the case of our iron 
oad and popular ignorance. In Newfoundland, railway enter- 
sllowed the same general lines as in the States \ com 
pany obtains a charter and starts the line. Before the construe- 
on is half finished, the original company bursts up a receiver 
is appointed, a new combination buys up the works for ten cents 
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on the dollar, completes the line, grows prosperous, and waters 
the stock. The great magnates of the Canadian Pacific began 
their prosperous career by purchasing for a song the Minne 
apolis and Manitoba Railway. The pushing Yankee, a veritable 
Colonel Sellars, who came down to start our enterprise, had not 
a second coat to his back. He agreed for his company to build 
the road, not only over the part surveyed, but also through a 
wild country utterly unknown. 

Of course the company burst up, and the line was completed 
by the English bondholders. 

The great opponents of the new enterprise were the mer 
chants ; they feared an increase in wages and all sorts of dangers 
from the novel undertaking. One old commercial used to tell 
the people, as they afterwards explained it to me, " That a tall 
gate [toll gate] would be put up at the entrance to the town, 
and every poor farmer would have to pay half a crown for his 
horse and cart. That if the surveyor s chain once passed 
through their land, it was gone forever." 

These extraordinary fictions stirred up the people to madness. 
When the railway surveyors began work, about a dozen miles 
from St. John s, an infuriated crowd of five hundred men and 
women, armed with guns, sticks, pitch-forks, and stones, follow 
ed them about for days. I was sent out to reason with the mob, 
and for days I sat on the hillside and explained to them all 
about the railway. I could see that all my reasoning was 
thrown away; arguments backed by incontestable facts all fell 
back like blunted arrows from the impenetrable walls of invinci 
ble ignorance. At last the climax came; the crowd caught the 
luckless surveyors, pelted them with stones, took away all their 
instruments, and they had to run for their lives. 

In a very short time I was back with the police inspector, two 
mounted constables, and nine foot police, I pointed out the 
ring-leader. After a short sharp struggle he was captured and 
taken off to prison. There was a futile attempt by the crowd 
to rescue the prisoner, but as they rushed down the hill to seize 
him, they were met at the ditch by the inspector with his drawn 
sword and the levelled rifles of the nine policemen. Before a 
minute elapsed, the prisoner was handcuffed, put into a waggon ; 
off trotted the mounted police, and the conflict was over. 

After the prisoner was taken, the police inspector and all his 
men went off to guard against his recapture by the mob. and I 
was left alone \\ith the angry crowd. A tall old man came out 
with a long gun. He laid his hand on my arm : "You be an 
unjust judge," he said, and it would plaze the Lard to shute 
the likes of you." Now I am a sportsman, and my eye was at 
once directed to the long blunderbuss ; I saw immediately there 
was no cap on the nipple of his muzzle-loader, so before the old 
chap could defend himself, I gave him a kick in the back, the 
long gun got between his legs, and down he went. " You old 
fool," said I, " when you come out to threaten a man s life, get 
a cap on your gun." A joke always takes with the crowd. My 
next assailant was a one-armed ruffian who was under bonds at 
the time to keep the peace. He came along, flourishing a 
musket also with no cap. I made short work of him by catch 
ing the barrel of the gun and smashing it over his back, and 
then ordering him home. The crowd were quite delighted, and 
cheered when El Manco scuttled off he presumed that I had 
not remembered him and his bonds. 

When the survey again began, I made one condition, \\hen 
the time was appointed, each man should be paid on the spot for 
hi, land The result was magical ; I passed one old fellow sharp 
ening a knife a day before the row. "How are you, Sk.pper 
Abraham?" said I. "Pretty well," he sa,d ; "I be getting 
this yer ready to put into your gizzard when you takes my I 



When the cheques began to circulate, Father Abraham followed 
me about to beg the arbitrators to value his bit of rocky field. 
The best joke of all was the conduct of the leader of the in 
surrection the Wat Tyler of this railway revolution. I was 
visiting the city prison, as was my wont, and I inquired after his 
condition. "Judge, "he says, I am all for the railway now." 
"Well," said I, " Charlie, what has come over you? " He says, 
" I will tell you. Last night there was an English sailor chap, 
very drunk, put into my cell. When he come to in the mornin , 
he says to me, What brings you here, you old bloke ? I up 
and tell em that I was fighten agen a railway. What a old 
idiot you must be to go agen a railway. Why, it s the people s 
road, and is all for their good. Then he up and tell me all 
about em, and now, Judge, I am all for the railway." " Well, 
Charlie," said I, " did I not tell you all this for days and days, 
sitting on the hillside and reasoning with you ? " " Yes," he 
said, and hung his head sheepishly ; then with a cunning leer, 
added : " It is all very well, Judge, but we knowed you was paid 
for tellin dem things." 

One of the difficulties we encountered in dealing with this anti- 
railway mob was their clamorous desire to see the directors. 
None of these titled gentlemen would venture amongst them ; 
the English engineer at the head of the survey refused point 
blank to appear. Neither priest nor parson would come to our 
assistance. It was like the story of a shipwreck, when the Friar 
cried out: "Save us, oh, save us! the sailors are used to be 
drowned." So the public think, and rightly too, that trouble 
some jobs of this kind are the proper work of the police. 

Besides assisting to put down this riot. I afterwards, for weeks, 
attended the railway arbitrator as a sort of ambulatory court, set 
tling titles to land. My plan of operation was simplicity itself. 
I made everyone directly or indirectly interested in the property 
sign the deed ; after this was done, we divided the money among 
the claimants. One would naturally suppose that for all this 
good service I would receive some honour or reward for my 
services. Quite the contrary ; not only did I never get a penny 
even for my expenses, but I was caricatured in a play written by a 
benevolent priest to help a company of stranded actors. I was 
represented as in a state of arrant cowardice hiding behind a 
rock in order to don my judicial robes. The police sub-inspec 
tor s air was given in an exaggerated strut. Magistrates and 
bobbies are always fine subjects for popular humour. The 
gallant Irish inspector, a persona sanctissima with the Church, 
was left out of the play. 




Bally Haly. 

By W. T. H. Salter. 



IN sunrise hour I have strode, 
To seek their stillness daily, 

Past the black morass that lines the road, 
Toward the pines of Bally Haly. 

Reclined upon their needle bed, 
The small birds singing gaily, 

The wide-spread branches overhead, 
Of the pines of Bally Haly. 

With rippling oat-fields lovely view, 
Queen Nature proud did hail me, 

The spotless farm-house of Ledrew, 
And the pines of Bally Haly. 

\Vhen Heaven lent its quickening rod, 
And sorrows did assail me, 

There mortal met immortal God, 
Neath the pines of Bally Haly. 

No matter where my life s road twine, 
Their memory will avail me, 

To drink the toast of Auld Lang Syne, 
To the Pines of Bally Haly. 

J)i-,-tn:&lt;l&lt;-i; .l/./.-.f, J/./r ot ft, rgio. 
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Farming Advocated 




ERMIT me in your columns, by a very brief note, 
to call attention to the extent to which farming is 
encouraged in other countries, and to ask what 
could be done in Newfoundland to popularize this 
movement. Scientific education in fanning is the 
most obvious means of progress but this, no 
doubt will call for gradual growth. First of all, 
the people need to be interested. Public meetings or farming 
congresses are great helps. The Germans have spared no 
money to advance scientific farming. Canada, in Quebec and 
Ontario, and also by Truro, has done much in this way. Tons 
of farming literature are distributed. The West of Canada has 
stood for scientific farming. Public meetings for farming in 
Newfoundland should be useful. Such public meetings or con 
gresses appeal to thousands, and naturally influence scores of 
individuals all over the Island to take a keener interest in the 
cultivation of the soil. Farming is part of the whole world s 
history. Scotland, Ireland and England have been farming 
countries since the beginning. All of Southern Europe is farm 
ing. The United States has gained more from farming than 
from anything else. Newfoundland will not gain by neglecting 
land-tillage, because the fishery in all its branches is too fluctu 
ating. The land is needed to supplement the sea; anti-farming 
prejudice has to be smashed down ; the people have to be 
aroused ; public meetings and conventions all over the country 
will help. The more people are interested in it the better. 
Scientific lectures can rouse up enthusiasm. The aspect of any 
town ordistrict in Newfoundland during the farming season is 
such that it creates a popularity for the subject of farming. See 
St. John s, Quidi Vidi, or Fresh Water Valley, in that time when 
acres of verdant crops give the whole district the aspect of a 
vast cultivated farm. Look abroad on that land from Mount 
Cashel, or my old friend Mr. John Dwyer s and see if there is 
anything finer than a spread of crop-studded land. I believe 
there is not. The more one sees of that, the more we agree 
with the tendency towards educating the people as farmers for 
the welfare of the nation. Under good farming Newfoundland 
would redouble its prosperity. Enthusiasm and an aggressive 
campaign are needed. Public meetings and addresses in the 
halls would influence enthusiasm. Much original thought could 
thus be introduced into farming education. The thing is to train 
the rising generation of Newfoundlanders to take an interest in 
this matter. If the young pupils took up the question it would 
be even educationally good. Even though every man may not 
be a practical farmer, he can take an interest in any campaign 
to agitate for farming all over the country, by the effective ma 
chinery of public meetings and good inspiring speaking. En 
thusiasm and aggressiveness these are the key-notes. Then, 
too, how stupid it seems to be indifferent on this subject of 
scientific farming, when it is the basis of prosperity in every land. 
The neglect of it will blight the country s prospects in every 
way. As to the question of specific appliances of machinery to 
farming purposes, it is not so easy to say what is or not the very 
best method. But I think the general proposition of arousing 
public enthusiasm on the subjects by public meetings or con 
ventions has somewhat to commend it. Even from an educa 
tional stand-point, farming can be considered and really should 
be considered a very noble practical branch of human knowledge 
Hence do you perceive it is not necessary to go back as far^as 



By a Newfoundlander in Canada. 

Cincinnatus to find statesmen who really entered 



into farming 

life. In our own days, kind Edward of England has been as 
keen a scientific farmer as he was an international diplomat 
If farming could enlist the interest of a great Imperial Sovereign 
it might not be unworthy the attention of the rising generation 
of Newfoundlanders. It really might not. 

The Duke of Norfolk is one of the richest land-owners in 
Europe. Everywhere wealth and national material progress is 
based on land. Then, too, another argument for public meetings 
to advance the farming idea is this : Newfoundland is now com 
peting against Western Canada ; so, too, are the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada competing against the West. But the 
Maritime Provinces, as also Ontario and Quebec, have entered 
on a vigorous campaign to keep their people strong on farming. 
The logical inference is that Newfoundland may profitably do 
the same. Public meetings or conventions for farming educa 
tion are used with great success in other countries. Why not 
also in Newfoundland ? At public meetings for farming purposes 
in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces scientific papers are 
read by experts. These create enthusiasm, and help to educate 
practical farmers. They circulate correct ideas on this subject. 
Nearly every branch of science, history and literature is in some 
way connected with farming, so that it is an essential part of 
education, and throws light on many associated subjects. In 
every way it is beneficial, and is the oldest human industry. 

All the possibilities of farming in Newfoundland would form 
a vast and varied field of study. The experiences of all coun 
tries might be brought forward to help in educational work. 
From the olive groves of Italy to the wheat fields of the vast 
prairies of the West, there is inspiration for the actual or pos 
sible Newfoundland farmer. When we consider such continents 
as Europe and America literally turned into gardens of cultiva 
tion, as the result of educated agricultural effort, we can under 
stand how Newfoundland s 42.000 square miles mu&gt;-t offer a 
vast field for the scientist, provided the public, as a whole, take 
an interest in the subject of farming, which interest can be 
tremendously stimulated by the machinery of public meetings, 
farming congresses, the distribution of literature in one word, 
by a vigorous farming agitation, such a campaign as could and 
might be extended to every settlement in Newfoundland, from 
the furthest south to the Labrador. Such a campaign would 
excite the intelligence of the whole people, and then scientific 
farming would be founded on popular support. 
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MOUNT CASHEL BOYS FISHING AT KENT S 
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Public Notice! 



; Discovery of Minerals Act/ 



A 



NY person being the first or original 
discoverer of Minerals on public or 
private lands, is entitled to receive the 
sum of 

$1,000.00 

from the funds of the Colony, as soon 
as the Minerals so discovered shall be 
developed or operated so as to continu 
ously employ at least 50 men for one 
year. 

To entitle a discoverer to this reward, 
it is necessary that any person discover 
ing Minerals file his claim, verified by 
affidavit, in the Department of Agricul 
ture and Mines, setting forth that he is 
the first or original discoverer of the 
minerals, and also such other particulars 
as to the location of such discovery, etc., 
as the law requires. 

Copies of the Act providing for the 
above payment may be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agri 
culture and Mines. 

SYDNEY D. BLANDf ORD, 

MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND MINES. 




PROCLAMATION 



By His Excellency Sir RALPH CHAMPNEVS 
WILLIAMS, Knight Commander of the Most 
RALPH WILLIAMS, Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and 
Governor. Saint George, Governor and Commander- 

[L.S.] in Chief, in and over the Island of New 

foundland and its Dependencies. 

YVYHEREAS it has been represented to me that a large 
" number of persons engaged in Banking and Commerce, 
and of the citizens of St. John s, are desirous of having certain 
days, hereinafter mentioned, set apart as Public and Bank 
Holidays ; 

I do, therefore, by this my Proclamation, order and direct 
that the following days be set apart and observed in St. John s 
as Public and Bank Holidays, viz.: 

Wednesday, the Fifteenth day of June instant ; 
Tuesday, the Fifth day of July next ; 
Wednesday, the Thirteenth day of July next ; 
Wednesday, the Thirty- first day of August next ; 
Wednesday, the Fourteenth day of September next ; 
The day on which the annual St. John s Regatta is to be held ; 
Wednesday, the Twenty-fifth day of January, 1911 ; 
Wednesday, the Fifteenth day of February, 1911 ; and 
Friday, the Seventeenth day of March, 1911. 
Of which all persons concerned are hereby required to take 
due notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

Given under my Hand and Seal, at the Government 
House, St. John s, this 8th day of June, A.D. 1910. 

By His Excellency s Command, 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary . 
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SYNOPSIS OF 
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OF 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 



Trout and Salmon. 



N 



O person shall catch, kill, capture or take any salmon, trout 
or inland water fishes, in any river, brook, pond, stream! 
lake or estuary in Newfoundland, by means of other than rod! 
hook and line. 

No person shall use any appliance other than rod, hook and 
line to catch any salmon, trout, or inland water fishes, within 
fifty fathoms from either bank on the strand, sea, stream, pond, 
lake, or estuary debouching into the sea. 

No peron shall, by spearing, hooking, sweeping, jigging or 
raking, or hauling, with any net or seine, take, or attempt to 
take, any salmon, trout, or inland water fish within this colony. 

The use of lime, explosives, or other deleterious compounds 
for killing or catching fish of any description, shall at all times 
be prohibited in all inland and coastal waters of this colony. 

In every mill-dam, rack, or framework, erected or built across 
any pond, lake, river, brook or stream, where salmon and trout 
have been known to enter, there shall be placed, subject to the 
approval of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, a proper 
pass-way or fish-ladder not less than four feet in width, capable 
of allowing salmon or trout of any size to enter above. 

Any logs or timber of any description which may he placed 
so as to impede the passage of s.ilmon or trout in a pond, river, 
lake, stream, estuary or water-course, shall be instantly removed ; 
and no saw dust or mill rubbish or any kind shall be cast into 
any pond, lake, estuary, river, brook, stream or watercourse. 

No person shall catch, kill, or take any salmon or trout in any 
river, brook, stream, pond or lake in Newfoundland, between 
the i5th day of September in any year, and the 15(1:1 day of 
January in the next following year. 

No person shall buy or sell, or have in his possession, any 
salmon or trout which have been taken contrary to the pro 
visions of these ru es, and every salmon, or trout bought or sold, 
may be declared forfeited to the complainant by any Justice. 

No person not being a resident of this Colony or its Depend 
encies or not having a fixed place of domicile theiein shall take 
or fish for any salmon, sea-trout, ouananiche, trout, or charr, 
or any fish inhabiting or resorting to the inland waters or estu 
aries of this Island or its dependencies, unless such person shall 
first have taken out and obtained an Inland F shery License. 
Provided nevertheless that this section shall not apply to officers 
of His Majesty s Ships upon service on or visiting this station. 

The conditions on which the said License is granted, shall be : 

(a) That the Licensee shall in all respects conform to the 
laws of this Colony, and especially to the Statutes and the Rules 
and Regulations of the Board, having reference to the taking of 
fish in inland w.iters, and shall do all in his power to prevent 
the infraction of such laws, rules and regulations, and to pro 
mote the protection of the inland fisheries. 

(b) That he shall pay to the Board or its authorized Agent 
the sum of Ten Dollars as a fee for said License. 

(c) Upon proof to the satisfaction of the Board that such 
Licensee has been guilty of any violation of the law the Board 
may declare the said License to be cancelled, and the said 
Licensee is^thenceforth deprived of all rights and privileges 
under the same. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister Marine and Fisheries. 




Something New 
All the Time ! 



If it is anything New and Up-to-Date 
you are wanting, call on the American 
Tailor. *g g * & * - * * 

WM. P. SHORTALL, 



300 Water Street. jit p. 0. Box 445. 



Phone 477. 




Boys and Men s Outfitter, 

358 Water Street. 




Outport Orders will 
receive the very best attention* 

P.O. Box 184. Telephone 184. Cable Address " GIBBS," SI. John s. 

M. P. GIBBS, 

BARRISTER -AT -LAW, SOLICITOR and 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 

Commissioner of Deeds for the State of New York. 
Solicitor for the Merchant Sennce Guild, Liverpool. 

Law Office, TEMPLE BUILDING, Duckworth Street, 
St. John s. Newfoundland. 

"6e West Yeung Man]" 

For a refreshing "Shampoo and Sea Foam." 
The latest treatment in " Facial Massage." 
Satisfaction in a Hair Cut or SU m 

O^p^N. B. An up-to-date Hot and Cold Water 
System lately installed. 

M. f. MURPHY, 14 Water Street West. 
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RESIDENCE OF A S. RENDELL, FROM WATERKuKD KIi Et. THE PRESBYTERY AT LITTLEDALE. FROM RAILWAY TRACK. 

J"u&gt;tus by John J. Sliortall. 



E. H. & G. Davcy, 

Contractors t Builders 
and Appraisers* * 



Lumber of all kinds, also Brick, Lime, 

Cement, Plaster, Selenite, Slate and 

Firebrick always on hand. 



Wharf and Stores: 

EAST SIDE JOB S COVE. 



P. O. Box 1148. 



Telephone : Office, 345. 



If Your Name * ^ 
Is Not On Our List of 

Mail Order Customers 

\Ye \voulcl like you to let us know, so 
that we can send you our Price List. 
This does not place you under any 
obligation to buy, but it will be to 
your benefit. \Ve carry full lines of 

Provisions, Groceries, Hardware and 
Dry Goods, 

and the quality of all articles is high. 

BISHOP, SONS & Co., Ltd. 



A 11 Kjnas of Job Printing 



John J. Evans, 



Done at "The Quarterly" Office. 

34 Prescott Street, St. Join s. 
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Puon c J^Lotice 



HE attention of the Department having been drawn to the 
fact that certain parties 



T 

Putting up Fish by the Soiling Process 

are not acting in accordance with the instructions, the following 
Rules are published for their guidance : 

The absolute necessity of properly cleaning each fish and 
wrapping each fish separately in the Soiling paper in order to 
ensure good condiiion and consequently better prices cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. There can be no object in packing 
and shipping blood and other unnecessary matter, particularly 
when such shipments have a deleterious effect, not only on the 
fish packed, but on the market for which it is destined. 

The chief thing to be kept in view in preserving food is to 
keep it as free as possible from harmful bacteria and also from 
the surrounding air charged therewith. 

To preserve fish properly it is furthermore necessary to pre 
vent the ice water, which is also more or less full of bacteria, 
from coming into direct contact with the fish. By wrapping fish 
in the improved Soiling fish wrapping paper and afterwards lay 
ing it down amongst crushed ice, which should be about the 
size of a walnut, the air is excluded and the ice water prevented 
from corning in direct contact with the fish. The low tempera 
ture of the ice acts directly on the fish through the paper, and 
by these means it is kept sweet and fresh for a longer period 
than is otherwise possible, as the decomposing bacteria are thus 
prevented from developing. 

To secure the most satisfactory results, the fish should be 
gutted and bled as quickly as convenient after it is caught, on 
the fishing boats if possible, to prevent the blood from con 
gealing. . 

The greater the care taken in removing the blood particles 
and cleansing when the fish is gutted and bled, the LONGER 
the fish will keep perfectly sound and sweet and retain its flavor ; 
and when even with rough cleaning the wrapping will be found 
of great value, still in all cases where the fish is likely to be kept 
for a very long period, it is advisable to use as much care as 
possible and the gills should also be removed. 

When the heads are being removed they should be cut off 
clean with a knife, instead of being taken off in the ordinary 
way of heading. 

To wrap up, place the fish across the corner nearest, roll 
over very firmly, turn in the two side corners and roll over 
again until the fourth corner is reached. With large fish, tying 
with string is advisable. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister Marine and Fisheries. 

Department Marine and Fisheries, 
Apiil 23rd, 1910. 




Moore & Company 

Plumbers, 
Hot Water & 
Steam Titters. 

Heaters, Stoves, Toilets, Baths and everything in our line 

of the Best Quality at Lowest Prices. 
SHIPS PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 

128 Duckworth St., - St. John s, Nfld. 

Phone 456. P. 0. Box 1124. 

OFFICE AND STORE Adelaide Street. STONEYARD Just East Custom 
I louse. Water Street. Telephone, 364. 



W.J.ELLIS 

Contractor, Builder, 
and Appraiser. * 

Dealer in Cement Selenite, Plaster, Sand, Mortar, Brick, Drain Pipes, 
Bends, Junctions and Traps ; Chimney Tops, all sizes, and Plate Glass. 

Also on hand, a large quantity of Good Second-Hand Brick. 

Estimates Given for all kinds 
of Work at Shortest Notice. 

(TlgPManufacturer ; and Real Estate Owners contemplating 
any addition to their present holdings, or the erection of new 
structures, will find it advantageous to get our estimates and 
terms. 




Public Notice. 



UNDER the provision of Cap. 23, 2 Edward VII., entitled 
" An Act to Amend the Post Office Act, 1891," and upon 
the recommendation of the Board appointed for the purpose, 
notice is hereby given that, three months after this date, a Pro 
clamation will issue for the alteration of name, or re-naming of 
places as under, that is to say : 

i. That Mosquito Cove, Conception Bay, be re-named " Bris 
tol s Hope;" 
2. That the railway station near Crabbe s, Bay St. George, be 

called " Crabbe s East ; 
3. That the railway station between Crabbe s Brook and the 

Highlands be named " Crabbe s West ;" 
4. That North-West Arm, Sweet Bay, B. B.. be re-named 

" Winter Brook;" 

5. That King s Cove, Trinity Bay, be re-named " Milton :" 
6. That Riverhead, White Bay, District of St. Barbe, be re 
named " Hampden." 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary s Office, May iyth, 1910. &gt;lomal Secretary. 
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A Colonial Adventure of Our Present King* 



Jake Henshaw s Midshipmites. 




\ F, guided all sorts and conditions of men, from 
the Governor-General of Canada down. Some I 
parted from on more than friendly terms; others 
I ve no use for, and they ve no use for me. But 
the queerest experience I ever had was with a 
couple of little midshipmites I picked up in old 
Peter Sinclair s store. 
" It s a good many years ago, one of them is dead now, poor 
fellow, and the other one is across the water, but I guess he 
hasn t forgotten the time he caught his first salmon in Nova 
Scotia, and rode out on a flat car to do it. They gave rne those 
two little threppeny pieces I keep in my medal case. Light 
your pipe, and 1,11 tell you the story. 

" This river was quite different then to what it is now. There 
were more jams in it, and a lot more bushes and trees along the 
sides. I used to watch the water mighty close, along about the 
beginning of August, for just as sure as it came a high tide, and 
maybe a. bit of a rain, there would be a run of sea trout, and a 
few little salmon." 

Uncle Jake settled himself back in his easy chair, stroked the 
blue Maltese cat in his lap, and gazed dreamily at the fire as 
he spoke. 

" It was a few years before you came to this part of the world 
that I got tho.se little bits of money. We had a big freshet that 
year, just after the hay was all gathered in from the upper 
meadows. The water fell away all day Saturday and Sunday. 
On Monday it was down under the banks. On Tuesday I went 
to town to try to buy three or four small salmon flies. It s hard 
matter to fly salmon in this river. The only flies I know to 
be sure shot are the Durham-ranger and the Jock-Scot. I hadn t 
a ranger or a Scott left ; so I took a freight train down the line, 
and bright and early I turned up at Petet Sinclair s store. Peter 
had the flies, all right, but there were two young fellows picking 
them over when I went in. /It was one of Peter s failings that 
he could never be civil to man, woman or child if he had a 
chance to be rude. I stood back for a few minutes, but the 
construction train I reckoned to go back on was due to leave in 
a quarter of an hour, so I said very civilly to the young fellows, 
I ve got to catch a train, arrd I \\antacoupleofthemflies 
before I go. Do you mind letting me make my choice? 

"Go ahead and get what you want as long as you pay cash 
for it, says Peter. Them boys has been picking over the flies 
for ten minutes, and so far they haven t paid me one cent, and 
my store isn t swept out yet. 

" I reached over and picked out four flies. These ll do me, 
Mr. Sinclair, says I. Now, gentlemen, if you want to know 
the best flies to use, I can maybe show you. I reached over 
again and picked out halt a dozen, the same as I d chosen my 
self. Both boys faces were as red as fire at Peter s rudeness. 
I felt sorry for them, for they seemed mannerly little chaps. 
The elder one took a gold sovereign out of his pocket and threw 
it on the counter. Peter gave him three dollars back, which 
was seventeen cents less than he ought to have done. I asked 
him what he was giving for sovereigns, and he made the change 



right. 



" I am much obliged to you for your information, says the 
biggest boy, when we were outside. What is the matter with 
that man ? He s positively insulting. 



" The poor creature was born that way, I replied. He 
means no harm. Now, where are you boys going to use those 
flies? Maybe I can tell you something about the water here. 
"There s a man called Jake Henshaw, who used to fish &gt;\ith 
Admiral Davis when he was on the station. We got a chance 
to run up here, and thought he might be willing to take us out 
for a day. The Admiral speaks very highly of him, and so 
does Lady Davis. 

" My name is Jake Henshaw, I replied. I had a letter from 
the Admiral at Easter. If you want a day, you can have one. 
and you re more than welcome if you re friends of his. \Ve 
haven t any time to lose, however. I am going home on a con 
struction train. She pulls out very soon, and you ve got to 
double up if you want to catch her. I ve got stacks of rods, 
reels, lints and trout flies. I can fit you out all right ; but you ll 
have to ride in the caboose, along with the working crowd. 

"Let s go, 1 said the younger boy; they can t hang us for 
going up on a train instead of driving in a carriage. They 
won t rniss us at the hotel for an hour or two yet and I d like to 
see things as they really are for once in my life. 

" I took stock of the boys while they were talking. They 
were dressed in the plairiest way, but their clothes were of the 
best. I could tell they were gentlemen before ever I spoke to 
them. Come on, says I, and we made a run for the depot 
and just caught the construction train pulling out. There was 
an awful mixedup gang on board. The line was in bad shape 
after the rain, and men were scarce; so they d gathered in nig 
gers and dagos, and even Indians. The conductor knew me, 
and let us through on to one of the flat cars, and we sat there 
in the dust, but we were clear of the smell of bad tobacco and 
niggers that there was in the caboose. Every two or three 
miles we d slow down and let off a gang of men. three or four 
cars, and a lot of tools. It took considerable time to run the A 
empty cars back into the ballast pits. It was all of nine o clock 
when we got to my place, and the conductor let us off. Now 
boys, says I, the chances are that you ve had no breakfast. I 
haven t much to offer you, but if you want a bite before we try 
the river, just say so, and I ll do the best I can for you. 

" The way those boys went into the rye bread and the cold 
pickled pork was a caution. It s a queer thing how some people 
are built. I had a low-down hired man who lived on salt gasp- 
ereau and cornmeal, and slept on straw for nine months every 
year. He wouldn touch rye bread. He wanted white bread, 
and he wanted it hot. He called rye bread pig feed. and we 
dasn t have it on the table when he was round. Well, them 
boys cleaned up the best part of a loaf of rye bread and left a 
loaf of white bread untouched. They eat about a pound of 
pork apiece, and a big plate of cornmeal porridge and maple 
molasses. It did me good to see them eat. Then 1 sorted out 
two good rods for them, and a spare one in case of accident. 
While I was getting things ready the boys looked round this 
room and saw my medal case. So you ve been in Egypt, says 
the younger one ; what regiment were you in? I told them 
that I went up the Nile with the Canadian voyageurs, and drew 
a pension of fifty-two cents a day. They got my rifle and gun 
down, and the moment they put their hands on them I could 
see that they knew something about shooting. It s a queer 
thing how any one who knows a bit about guns can size up 
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PROCLAMATION 



By 

RALPH WILLIAMS. 
Governor. 

[L.S.] 



His Excellency Sir RALPH CHAMPNEYS 
WILLIAMS, Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order ,&gt;/ Saint Michael and 
Saint George, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chicf, in and over the Island of New- 
foundland and its Dependencies. 

WHEREAS it is provided by Capter 23 of 2 Edward VII., 
entitled "An Act to amend the Post Office Act, 1891," 
that upon the recommendation of the Board appointed under 
the provisions of the said Act, the Governor in Council shall by 
Proclamation give notice of any alteration of name, naming or 
re-naming of places within this Colony, provided that Public 
Notice of such proposed alteration of name, naming or re-nam 
ing of places shall have been given for Three Months previous; 
And whereas by Public Notice, of date the i8th day of Janu 
ary, 1910, certain alterations of name and re-naming of places 
within this Colony were notified, as required by the above men 
tioned Act ; 

I do, therefore, by this my Proclamation, order and direct 
th.it the alterations of name and re-naming of places within this 
Colony, as contained in the said Public Notice of the i8th of 
January, 1910, shall come into effect from the date of these 
presents, that is to say : 

i. Toad s Cove, Ferryland District, to be 

re-named " Tor s Cove." 
2. Belle Island, Conception Bay, to be 

re-named " Bell Island." 
3. Botwoodville, Notre Dame Bay, to be 

re-named " Botwood." 
4. Ship Cove and Robin Hood, Trinity 

Bay, to be re-named ".Port Rexton." 

Given under my Hand and Seal, at the Government 
House, St. John s, this 26th day of April, A.D. 1910. 

By His Excellency s Command, 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary. 



W. & G. RENDELL, 

Insurance, Property, and 
General Commission Agents, 

Water Street, - St. John s, Newfoundland. 



-Importers of and Dealers in- 



Lumber of all descriptions, Paints, Oils, 
Cement, Roofing Materials, &c. 

A large supply of above goods always in stock. 
SOLE AGENTS EOR- 

RAINBOW PAINTS, AND 

BRANTFORD ROOFING. 




fire Insurance Company 

FUNDS $60,000,000 

INSURANCE POLICIES 

Against Loss or Damage by Fire 

are issued by the above 

well known office on the most 

liberal terms. 

JOHN CORMACK, 



AGENT FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. 



General Post Office. 

REDUCTION of Postage Rates on Newspapers, Magazines and 
Trade Journals sent from the United Kingdom to New 
foundland, or from Newfoundland to the United Kingdom, will 
become effective on and after the ist December, instant. 

Newspapers and periodicals registered as such in Newfound 
land or the United Kingdom will be forwarded at a special rate 
of two cents ( id.) per lb., but newspapers not exceeding 2 ozs. 
in weight are transmissible as heretofore for i cent (}d.). In 
case of packet weighing over i lb. any fraction of a lb. is 
counted as a pound. 

Packets intended for transmission must be posted in covers 
open at both ends, and easily removable for the purpose of 
examination. 

No packet of newspapers or magazines posted for transmis 
sion at this rate must exceed in weight 5 Ibs., or exceed 
in length or i foot in width or depth. 

H. J. B. WOODS, Postmaster-General. 
General Post Office, Nov. 30, 1909. 



JOHN KEAN, 

14 Adelaide Street. 

Manufacturer 
of all kinds of 

Boots and Shoes 
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another man when he picks one up I forgot to tell you that 
when we were riding on the flat car the boys told me that their 
names were Victor and Albert. They said their other name 

was Prince. 

" While we were at breakfast I sent my boy, Rob the ( 
who was killed at Paardeberg to catch some grasshoppers. 
\\ e went down to the river and crossed on the old hay bridf 
The water was just right, and there was enough wind to raise a 
ripple and not enough to spoil casting. I piloted the boys up 
stream, about a mile above the salmon hole; then I put the rods 
together and started the boys fishing. The first cast they made 
I could see that they had been fishing before. Both of them 
cast a pretty line ; but casting don t amount to much in this river, 
unless a man knows where the fish lie. They hadn t been fishing 
five minutes when Victor hooked a pair at one cast. They were 
small ones, and when he landed them he just unhooked them 
and put them back. What did you do that for, Victor ? J says I- 
You want all the fish you can get to carry home with you. 
He kind of laughed. Says he, We don t want any little fish 
like those, unless their gills are hurt. We d rather have four 
good big ones than four dozen small ones. 

"That being your style, ybu shall have some big trout. 
You ve gone over two already, unless I m very much out of my 
reckining. 

" I led them back to the spot they d started at, keeping them 
away from the water. Now, boy s sit down, says I. You 
haven t troubled the water very badly, but you want to give it 
ten minutes rest before the fish forget you ve been there. 
While you are resting, you d better toss cents and see which of 
you takes first cast. They tossed cents and Albert got the first 
cast. We crawled over the meadow on our hands and knees 
until we got to the bank. You see that dead log running into 
the water from the opposite bank? Well, unless I m mistaken, 
there s a regular old deacon of a trout under there. Play out 
your line down-stream, and when I say " over," you throw so as 
to just touch your fly on that willow branch. Albert did as I 
told him, and he made a beautiful cast. The fly just hit the 
water same as a bug falling off the willow tree. There was a 
flash and a boil in the water, and in five minutes I slipped the 
net under as pretty a pound-and-a-half trout as a man wants to 
look at. 

; Victor took the next chance. I showed him a little bit of 
alder bush growing on the same bank as we were on. I knew 
there d be a good fish under it, and sure enough he got one 
almost as big as his brother s. This went on until they had four 
or five nice fish each. Then Victor says, Uncle Jake they d 
both got over their shyness by this time this is good fun, but 
it isn t fishing. We ve got all the fish we really need. From 
this to the salmon pool, let us work our own salvation. You 
seem to have these fish all tagged and numbered. If we get 
some more, so much the better; if not, why, we re quite con 
tented with what we ve got. 

" I let them do their own fishing altogether after that. They 
got a few nice trout, and they left some very good ones behind. 
All this time we hadn t put on a worm or a grasshopper. Just 
before we got to the salmon pool I took Victor s rod and caught 
a couple of nice fish he d overlooked. I made a fire and we 
had them for luncheon, and the boys seemed to like them un 
common well. After luncheon I climbed up the big willow at 
the side of the salmon pool and took stock. I counted nine 
fish there, all small fellows. They were all fresh run, as far as 
I could judge. The water had run down until it was just as I 



wanted it, and if the fish would only rise, I kne we wet 
sport worth having. 

" Boys says I, .here s nine fish I can count in that pool. 
The ripple makes it a bit difficult for me to tell just how man) 
there are, but in two hours time, if things go right, there 11 be 
some lively sport. Have either of you caught a salmon before . 
If not, I want you to listen to what I m going to tell you. They 
told me they had both caught salmon before, but not in Canada. 
That ends it, says J. There are salmon in that pool. I ve 
got the only flies they ll rise to, and you boys have got to make 
them rise and hook them. I ll do the gaffing, and if you get 
two salmon I want the half of one for old Parson Chute and his 
wife. The old parson was a great fisherman in his day, but he s 
old, and crippled with rheumatism. Years ago, he and his wife 
had some money, but they lost it ; and all they have now, is his 
little pension, and they live on. If they had half the money 
they ve given away, and if every one they helped when they 
were in trouble would give them a dollar a head, they d be well 
off. I don t belong to their church, but I respect the old folks. 
and if there s one thing in the world the old parson loves, it s a 
bit of salmon. 

Well, we lay on the bank and talked about hunting and fish 
ing and dogs until the sun began to set. It was no use to whip 
the salmon pool as long as the sun was beating down on it. I ve 
fished in Ireland, and I ve travelled almost all over Canada and 
the Western States. The boys had been in India and goodness 
only knows where. They made no brags about it; it just came 
out in the talking. When I judged the time was right to com 
mence fishing, they tossed cents again for the first chance. 
Victor got it, and I put a Durham-ranger and a salmon cast on 
his line. I gave Albert a Jock-Scott. I took a spear of timothy 
and weighted one end of it with a bit af lead paper that was 
round my tobacco. Then I tossed it into the river, and it drift 
ed down standing straight on end. Now svhen I say cast, you 
throw right straight for that spear of grass, and let the fly tail 
down about six or eight feet, then work it in with short snatches, 
and whatever you do, if you get a rise and miss your fih, don t 
cast over him again until you ve said the creed, the Lord s 
prayer and the ten commandments twice over. Don t strike the 
fish. He ll do that for himself. 

:&lt; The bit of grass drifted down where I \\ anted it. Cast. 
says I, and the boy dropped his fly within six inches of the 
mark. He tailed it down and worked it br.ck. but no salmon 
moved. I let him make three or four more casts, and then I 
told him to stop. I gave the pool five minutes rest. Now 
Albert, you try your Jock-Scott. Drop it just in the same place 
and work it the same way. He did so, and a fish rose to him, 
but he rose short. That fellow means business. Just give 
him a couple of minutes rest before you cast again, say I. 

The way that fish came at the fly the second time was a 
caution. He took it as savagely as any fish I ever saw. Ze-eeeee 
went the reel, and then the little fellow went three feet out of 
water. It was a quarter of an hour from the time he took the 
fly to the time I put the gaff to him. He was a pretty little 
eight-pounder, fresh run, with the sea lice still on his sides, the 
gamest fish which s-vims, for his size. Half an hour later 
Victor hooked another fellow and Albert gaffed him. Then I 
took one of the rods myself, and just at sundown I got a third 
one. I used him rough house and gaffed him myself, but I only 
played him for five minutes. I got him into quick water, and 
drowned him. 

" A salmon for each of you boys, half a one for the old 
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The Red Cross Line 



-SAI 1 IN. i i,].; |-\\ KEN- 



NEW YORK. HALIFAX. N. S.. AND S T. JOHN S. N. F. 



Tourist Rates (round 
trip), New York to 
St. John s, or vice 
versa, $60 to $90, 
according to berth 
ing. $ &lt; &lt; & 




s.s. FLORIZEL" RED CROSS LINE. 



See Page 33 for Boston con 
nections. 

Halifax and St. John s-Passage reduced to $20.00, single; 
and Return, 



UP-TO-DATE PASSENGER ACCOMMODATION. CABIN RATES. 

New York and Halifax ........ . ........................... $2$ .00 I New York and Halifax and Return .......................... $40.00 

Halifax and St. John s ............ .......................... 25.00 | Halifax and St. John s and Return ......................... 40.00 

The above are Summer Rates (from June I5th to September 151)1 inclusive). . 



CABIN Balance of the Year. 



New York and Halifax $20 .00 

New York and St. John s 35 

Halifax and St. John s 18.00 



New York and Halifax and Return $35 .00 

New York and St. John s aud Return 60.00 

Halifax and St. John s and Return 35 .00 



STEERAGE. 



New York and Halifax . $10.00 

Halifax and St. John s 9.00 



New York and St. John s 15.00 

St. John s and New York 17.00 



(Children between the ages of I and 12, half-rate.) 



Halifax and New York S1O.OO. 



N. B Rates subject to change without notice. 



FREIGHT CARRIED AT THROUGH RATES TO ALL POINTS. 



For a short v.icition, the round 
trip by one of these steamers is 
hird to heat, and is cheap enough 
to suit the most modest purse. 



AGENTS : 

HARVEY & Co., and BOWRING BROS., 
LTD., St. John s, N. F. 

G. S. CAMPBELL & Co., Halifax, N.S. 

BOWRING & Co., 17 State Street, 
New York. 




S.S. " BORNU " RED CROSS LINE. 
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minister and his wife, and a half a one for the wife and kids. 
says I. It s getting late, boys, and we d better be getting back 
to supper. If you can stay all night, I ll be glad to keep you, 
and you can get as many or more fish tomorrow morning. If 
you can t stay, I ll hitch up and drive you back to town. 

" Just then old Angus McPherson came down on the other 
side of the river. He wanted me to send him some medicine 
for his colt. Who may those two boys be ? say he when he d 
finished telling me about the colt. Two young fellows called 
Prince, says I. Why do you ask me? There s been men 
on the run all the day, inquiring for two young fellows who 
stayed the night at the Victoria Hotel, says he. The telegraph 
wire was broken this morning, and they can t get any dispatches 
through. 

" I was two or three gunshots away from the boys, so they 
could t hear us plainly. I could see the post-road from the river 
bank, and I had noticed several men riding on horseback dur 
ing the day, but I thought they were yeomanry recruits practic 
ing horseback riding for the next camp. Then it dawned on 
me that they might be middies who d overstrayed their leave. 
I hadn t the heart to spoil their day s sport, so I said nothing to 
them. All the same, it seemed queer that there should be any 
special fuss about their being away. I felt sorry for them, all 
the same, because I knew that it meant trouble for them, and 
the worst kind of trouble, as soon as they got on board again. 
I went back to the boys. They had the rods all taken apart 
and were ready to start for home. I asked them if they would 
take my offer and stop with me. or would they like to go back 
to town after supper. 

" I m afraid we ve been away too long already, says the 
older boy. There ll be the deuce to pay when we get back ; 
but we ll see that you come to no harm. Now, we might as well 
settle up at the present time. What do we owe you for this 
day s most delightful outing ? We ve enjoyed it more than we 
can tell you and we shall remember it as long as we live. 

" You owe me nothing but good-will, says I. Admiral 
Davis was a friend of yours and told you to ask for me. I wish 
he was back on the station again. I hope when you see him, 
or write to him next, you ll give him my respects, and my wife s 
as well. You might tell him I used you white, and that you got 
a salmon each. As a rule, the fish don t take as well as they ve 
been doing to-day. 

" We went home and had supper. The wife made no special 
fuss over them. They just had the same we had ourselves, and 
they seemed to enjoy it all right. Rob went off to borrow a 
double-seated express wagon, and I packed the salmon the 
young fellows had caught in wet moss, birch bark and sacking. 
I wound them tight round with withes. Those fish will keep 
for two days at least Maybe you boys have some friends in 
Halifax you d like to give them to, says I. 

" It s six miles from my place to town. The roads are just 
clear sand, as you know, and we couldn t make any going. 
The boys kept very quiet, only now and then one would speak 
to the other in Dutch. [German is always called Dutch in the 
Provinces.] I didn t like this much, because when I use a man 
white I want him to speak out if he s any fault to find. I thought 
maybe they were dissatisfied with something. As we were com 
ing close to the town, Albert says to me, There s something we 
ought to explain to you before we leave you. We had ho right 
to go fishing the way we did. The fact is, our party was going 
to drive out to your place this morning and engage you as guide. 
We thought we d take a walk through the town before break- 



fast, so we got out of our bedroom window, climbed down the 
veranda posts and went into the shop you found us in. \\ e 
thought it would be fun to give the other members of our party 
the slip; so we took your offer up and left without tell.ng any 
one I m afraid that when we get to the hotel they will have 
something to say to you, but we ll make it all right if I 

" How many of your party did you leave behind ?? I asked 
him He said there was four, and a servant. Then you did a 
very wrong thing, I told him. The getting down the veranda 
posts, and cutting off to the woods was all right. That s just 
playing truant, and nothing more. The letting four of your 
party spend the whole day looking for you and losing their fish 
ing while they were doing it, was quite another matter. I took 
you two boys out, and did the best I could for you, but it s 
awful hard lines on the rest of your party. I call it right down 
selfish on your part. Maybe you didn t look at it that way. 

" We didn t, says he, and I am glad to say that we happen 
to be the principal people in the party. The others didn t come 
here to fish. They just came with us. The only thing is that 
I m afraid we ve caused them a lot of worry. All the same 
we ve had a far better day than if we d gone up the river \\iih 
our friends and servant. 

By this time we were in the town. As we went past a lamp 
I saw some people 1 knew, and O".e of them hailed me. Are 
those the two lost boys, Uncle Jake ? Victor gave me a nudge. 
They haven t been lost as far as I am aware, I said. They ve 
been out in the woods \\ith me, and as long as I wasn t lost, they 
weren t lost. We hadn t gone a hundred yards when a gentle 
man on horseback came up with us. I could see that his horse 
had been ridden pretty hard. He was just about passing us 
when he caught sight of the boys and pulltd his horse up. 
Albert said something about Oh, my prophetic soul,my uncle! 
and Victor spoke up and said. Colonel, if you \\ill be kind 
enough to ride on to the hotel and say we shall be the&lt;e very 
shortly, I shall be very much obliged to you. We have dii.ed, 
and there is no need for the people at the hotel to keep the 
dinner waiting for us. 

" And who may this exceedingly disreputable person be? 
says he, pointing to me. I spoke right up. That question 
might have been asked a little differently, sir, says I. You 
might have asked, Who the person in the disreputable coat was. 
As it is, I m not ashamtd to answer you. My name is Jacob 
Henshaw. I am a blacksmith and farrier by trade, and I do 
considerable guiding as well. I leave the matter of my guiding 
to these boys and the scores and hundreds of people I ve taken 
shooting and fishing in the past thirty years. If you want to know 
my character, I can get you fifty references in an hour. The 
gentleman rode on, and the boys laughed fit to kill themselves. 
They didn t laugh out loud, though. What a scolding we ll get 
when we arrive at the hotel. I don t expect another day s shore 
leave as long as we re in Halifax, said Victor. I was wonder 
ing who those boys might be, when they asked colonels to ride 
ahead and say they were coming. I took stock of the colonel 
while he was speaking, and I could see that he had officer and 
gentleman written all over him in capital letters. I drove up 
to the hotel piazza and carried the fish in for the boys. The 
colonel was there, and there was two other men with him, one 
an officer, by the looks of him, and the other a parson. Mr. 
Henshaw, will you kindly wait until I send for you? I will tell 
the hotel people to look after your horse, says Albert This 
was spoken in the most civil, friendly way. but somehow or 
other I noticed a complete change in voice and manner. The 
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Published by Authority 

ON recommendation of the Tuberculosis Commission, and 
under the provisions of Section 27, Cap. 46, Consolidated 
Statutes (Second Series), His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to approve the following Regulations 
respecting the Burial of Persons in St. John s: 

1. From and after the i5th day of February, 1910, no Sexton 
or other person or persons having charge of the Church of 
England, Roman Catholic, General Protestant or Salvation 
Army Cemeteries or Burial Places of St John s, shall permit the 
burial of any person without first having received a burial per 
mit signed by the Registrar General of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths, under a penalty of Ten Dollars, or in default, Thirty 
days imprisonment for each offence. 

2. The Registrar General of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
shall not issue any burial permit without first having received 
a certificate, on a form to be issued by him. and signed by a 
registered Medical Practitioner, certifying to the death of the 
person for whom burial is required, and setting forth as far as 
is known the cause of death. 

Note. The Registrar General has supplied all Medical Prac 
titioners with forms of Death Certificate. In the case of 
persons who have died without medical attendance, because of 
inability to pay for such services, the relatives or friends will 
apply to the Magistrate or Clerk of the Peace, who will arrange 
with a Medical Practitioner to issue the necessary certificate 



of death. 



R. WATSON, 



Colonial Secretary. 



Colonial Secretary s Office, 
February 8, 1910. 




PUBLIC NOTICE. 

Burial Permits 

will be issued as under : 

1. At the Registrar General s Office, Departmental 
Building, Duckworth Street, every day, except 
Sunday, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

2. At No. 128 Govver Street on Saturdays from 

8 to 9 p.m., and on Sundays, in cases of emer 
gency only, from 2 to 3 p.m. 

E. DOYLE, 

Registrar General . 
Registrar General s Office, Feb. 18, 1910. 
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party went upstairs and I sat in the front room for five or ten 
minutes. One or two loafers tried hard to find out who the 
boys were. They said the party had been nearly crazy ever 
since they woke up and found the boys gone in the morning. I 
gave them no satisfaction, nor did I tell them the luck we had 
with the salmon. 

" After a while, the servant came in, and said Colonel Andrews 
would like to speak to Mr. Henshaw. He showed me into a 
private room, and there I found the gentleman who d ridden 
past us and the parson. I must apologize for the way in which I 
spoke to you a little while ago, says the Colonel. If you only 
knew the worry and anxiety this escapade of their Royal High 
nesses has caused us you would understand why I was somewhat 
brusque with you. The Fenians have been unusually active of 
late and we were afraid that an attempt had been made to kid 
nap the princes. I assure you that I have never been more 
uncomfortable under fire than I have been to-day The whole 
responsibility for their safety rests on this gentleman pointing 
to the parson and myself. I am only too pleased to hear that 
they fell into your hands, and by their account they seem to 
have had a most pleasant time. They are here under most 
strict incognito, and I must ask you not to tell anyone who they 
are. They wish to say good-night to you, and I will take you 
up to see them. Bye the bye, what names did they give you 
when they met you in the shop ? 

" They told me that their names were Victor and Albert 
Prince, I said. I knew they were gentlemen but I thought 
they were biys who were learning farming, or had got a day or 
two s leave off one of the ships. I did all I could for them, 
and I used them just the same as I would use any other boys 



of their age who went to the woods with me. 

The names they gave you are perfectly correct, but under 
ordinary circumstances they are known as^ Prince Edward and 
Prince George. In future you will address them as "Your 
Royal Highness," in speaking to (hem, unless they tell you to 
do otherwise. 

\Ve went upstairs to the hotel parlor. The two princes were 
there, and two other gentlemen with them. Prince Edward 
came forward and held out his hand. My brother and I wish 
to thank you again for your kindness, said he. It was all the 
more acceptable because you were not at all aware of our rank. 
Possibly, now that you know who we are, you will allow us to 
make you some return for your time and trouble. 

"I felt ready to go through the floor, but I remembered that 
I d nothing to be ashamed of, so I replied, I should like a 
remembrance of your trip with me, Your Royal Highness, and 
if you will allow me to say so, the smallest piece of silver you 
and your brother have in your pockets will be all I want. They 
gave me those two little silver pieces, shook hands with me and 
wished me good night. Colonel Andrews and I went downstairs 
and we talked about fish and game for an hour or so ; then I 
went home. 

About a week Liter on my wife got a present of a dozen solid 
silver teaspoons from Halifax. The were in a nice leather case, 
with a card inside it From E. and G. in return for your hospi 
tality. When my wife died I sent them to my daughter in New 
York. She s married to a Presbyterian minister, and when I 
die she ll get my medals and the 1-ttle threppeny pieces. "- 
E F. Jenner in Forest and Stream. 
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T would be useless for me to attempt a description 
of all I saw in London during my short visit. It 
is entirely beyond the powers of my pen to do 
anything like justice to such a theme, even were it 
possible to condense the matter into one short 
article. Volumes would be required to convey 
any adequate idea of the wonders of this great 
metropolis, and a lifetime would not suffice to 
take them all in. - London is so vast a place, 
and its multifarious sights and sounds so interminable, one 
scarcely knows where to begin or where to end. There 
seems to be no limit to the city itself go where you will 
in every direction, for thirty, forty even fifty miles it is still Lon 
don, London Everywhere. What I saw of it in comparison to 
what I did not see was insignificant indeed. Yet it fell to my 
lot to witness some things which persons who have made fre 
quent visits to this great centre of our Empire were not privi 
leged to behold. Foremost amongst those sights was of course 
the late King s funeral. That was an event never to be effaced 
rom memory, but it has been so fully described in the illus- 
rated and other papers, I shall merely give here a few of the 
nore striking features of the great pageant which impressed 
ne most. 
Through the kindness of friends in London I was favored 



with a choice seat on the balcony of the Btirdett Coutt s House 
in Piccadilly. The location was an ideal one, immediately 
opposite the Green Park, just a little beyond the grand 
Ritz Hotel, which stood on the opposite, side of the 
street. We had a full view up and down Piccadilly for 
quite a distance, and as our balcony was not more than ten 
or twelve feet above the general level of the street, we were 
enabled to look down from our " Quoin of vantage," upon the 
assembled multitude, and take in the whole line of procession, 
as it passed in review before us. And what a sight it presented, 
such a dense concourse of human beings, such a gorgeous dis 
play of many colored uniforms, as was never witnessed in the 
streets of London before. There were Contingents from every 
regiment in the United Kingdom. I am told some 60,000, 
troops were called in from all quarters to take part in the 
obsequies. These were encamped in the various parks and 
open spaces in and around the city for days previously. 

A double line of soldiers and policemen extended along either 
side of the route from Westminster Hall where the body 
lay in state, to Paddington Station, while mounted troops rode 
in advance all the time to keep the centre of the streets free 
from obstruction. The perfect order maintained and the respect 
ful air of solemnity which seemed to imbue all classes, was a 
noble testimony to the love and esteem in which the late King 
was held. No unseemly noise or disturbance of any kind marred 
the proceedings. In all thit vast multitude of humanity, com 
posed as it was of such diverse elements, but one idea seemed 
paramount, viz, to show their respect and veneration for the 
dead Monarch. 

The day was a. very warm one, and many of the onlookers were 
prostrated by the heat. They had been standing from early 
morning packed like sardines, probably without food, under the 
broiling sun. Some of them indeed had been there all night in 
order to secure good positions from whence to view the proces 
sion. I saw several poor creatures completely collapse and fall 
prone on the street. One young soldier, a mere youth, in the 
ranks opposite our stand fell three times, his rifle, released from 
his grasp, clattering on the hard pavement in front of him. Am 
bulance corpses were at hand in a moment whenever such 
occurrences took place, with restoratives and stretchers to take 
charge of the prostrate victims. These were immediately car 
ried off into the park and laid under the shade of the trees. 
There was no confusion, everything was conducted with perfect 
order, and so far as I am aware, not one single fatality occurred. 
The admirable manner in which the police handled that im 
mense multitude was the subject of most favorable comment on 
all sides. 

So soon as the funeral cortege emerged from St. Jame s Street 
and turned into Piccadilly \ve had a full view of it, and never 
shall I forget the sight presented as the various bodies of troops, 
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infantry and cavalry in their many colored uniforms, the latter 
especially, mounted upon their richly caparisoned chargers, 
passed in review. But it would be useless to try and specify 
the many phases of this gorgeous pageant. The various regi 
ments of guards, both foot and mounted, the Household Cavalry, 
the Royal Naval, and the contingents of Colonial and foreign 
troops were all conspicuous features. The three Field Marshalls 
who rode abreast, Earle Roberts in the middle, with Viscount 
Kitchner on his left and Sir Evelyn Wood on his right were 
easily recognizable. Old Lord Roberts rode erect and 
firm notwithstanding his years, Kitchner looked to the full, 
the stern unflinching soldier he is always represented to be, the 
very type of a commander of men, while Sir Evelyn Wood also 
looked every inch a soldier. Immediately following the military, 
came the naval contingent, consisting of the Admirals of the 
fleet, Vice Admirals, Rear Admirals, and Board of Admiralty, 




HIS LATE MAJESTY EDWARD VII. 

all on foot and all splendidly uniformed, then a great number of 
Aides-de-Camp to His late Majesty. Several crack regimental 
bands brought up the rear of this part of the procession, but 
they were not playing as they passed our stand. 

One of the most noted figures in the entire cortege, was the 
Earl Marshall, The Duke of Norfolk, K.G., who rode all alone 
in the centre of the street. There was no need to refer to our 
programs to learn who he was, anyone who had ever seen his 
portrait, or picture in the illustrated papers, would recognise 
him at once by his heavy dark beard. Needless to say, he rode 
a superb bay charger, and was garbed in a most gorgeous 
uniform. 

At length a long line of white caps appeared in the distance, 
proclaiming the approach of the bier or gun-carriage upon which 
rested the corpse, drawn by jacktars from the fleet. Their 
marching was superb, and reminded one of a piece of finished 
mechanism in its rythmic precission. This post of honour was 
assigned to the Navy, from the circumstance, that during the 
progress of the late Queen s funeral, the horses attached to the 
gun-carriage became obstreperous, and had to be unhitched. 
Immediately, and I believe without orders, the tars stepped for 
ward and took charge of the body, thus this coveted position 



now became theirs by common consent. 

Following the bier came the King s charger fully caparisoned 
with boots reversed in the stirrups, and led by his groom, 
accompanied by the King s favorite Irish terrier "Casar," led 
by a Highland gillie in kilts. This was one of the most pathetic 
sights of the whole procession. The dog in particular, looked 
the very embodiment of grief. 

But perhaps the principal sight of the whole Cortege, was the 
assemblage of Royalties, from almost every country on the globe, 
forming the chief body of mourners, who rode three abreast, 
filling all the central space. Never before were so many crowned 
heads seen in the streets of London at on time. In the front 
rank rode the new King George V. looking sad and dejected. 
with the Kaiser William, mounted on a snow white charger on 
his right, and his Uncle, the Duke of Connaught on the left. 

The procession passed too quickly to enable one to fully 
recognise all the personages, but it was easy to distinguish 
Alfonso of Spain, the young King Emanuel of Portugal, the 
Kings of Norway, Greece, Bulgaria etc. The latter owing to 
his peculiar white turban, so different from the headgear worn 
by all the others, could not be mistaken. And now came the 
mourning coaches, twelve in all, containing the female mourners, 
foreign Ambassadors and .diplomatic bodies. In the first car 
riage, the sad pale face of the widowed Queen, was easily dis- 
cernable as she leant forward and bowed alternately to the 
people on either side. Just as she was passing she turned to 
our side of the street, which afforded the opportunity of seeing 
her very distinctly. The New Queen Man,- and the young Heir 
Apparent, H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall, were in the second 
coach. The gorgeous uniforms and profuse decorations of the 
various Ambassadors, as they drove past were a sight in them 
selves. There was one notable exception. A plain black dress. 
suit and great expanse of white shirt front in one of the carriages- 
caused everyone to whisper Teddy Roosvelt. Teddy had been 
advertising himself to some purpose just previously, and was 
the subject of much talk and newspaper comment. Of course 
he would not be American if he were not singular, and different \ 
from everybody else. 

The end of the long procession was made up of various 
civic bodies, detachments of firemen, police, etc. And so 
the sight of sights of London, in this memorable year of 1910. 
passed in review, and though we must all deplore the occasion 
of it, I can never forget that it afforded me the opportunity of 
beholding such a scene. I remembered as though it were but 
yesterday seeing the young stripling. Prince Albert Edward of 
Wales, as he set foot for the first time on American soil, when 
in 1860, he landed in this city of St. John s. I had hoped 
to see him again in the flesh, but it. was not to be, instead I 
became a witness of the last stage in his earthly career, might I 
not almost claim to have witnessed the first and last stages of 
the Great King, - Edward the Peace Maker," something that 
few of my fellow countrymen can say. 

But I find I have left myself space only to merely mention 
some of the other sights it was my good fortune to witness. 
Notwithstanding the gloom that fell upon the people by the sad 
and almost sudden demise of the King, it was well known that 
could his wishes be consulted, he would not for a moment have 

: masses deprived of their usual enjoyments. King George. 
recognizing this fact, and also the great loss that would be 
^ccasioned to the whole community by the imposition of anv 
thiS to Pr0l nged P en f of mourning, gave orders for everv- 
thing to go on as usual. The theatres and other places of 
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n r SWmg agam The old aphorism of - The King 

is dead long live the King" was never more fully exemplmed 
Within a few days the gay crowds of sight-seers were 

everywhere enjoying themselves to 
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The annual Derby races at Epsom Downs were well patronized, 
and proved one of the most enjoyable events of the season. 
The great horse show at the Olympia was another most attractive 
exhibition, but I think the Anglo-Japanese display at Shepherd s 
Bush, in point of interest and novelty exceeded all else. It would 
take a book in itself to fully describe the many and uniqe attrac 
tions of this beautiful exhibition, even then it would not be 
possible to convey an adequate idea of the many marvelous 
features this charming place presented. 

Of course Westminster Abbey, that magnificent Mausoleum 
with its haloed associations of England s past greatness, its 
accumulation of centuries of Royal and noble dust, was not 
omitted. St. Pauls with its splendid monuments, erected to the 
many herce-, and great men of the nation, who contributed so 
largely in creating it, the Guildhall with its quaint collection of 
curios, the historic old Tower which may be said to contain an 




the height of the London season and in addition to its 
own seven or more millions of inhabitants, the past summer 
witnessed, perhaps the greatest influx of Colonials and Foreign 
ers in its whole history. All the hotels were filled to overflow 
ing, vehicles of every description were constantly crowded, as 
were also the underground railways, and the numerous steam 
boats plying up and down the Thames. Go where you 
would, a continuous moving mass of human beings was 
encountered. Yet, notwithstanding these conjested condi 
tions, the order and regularity maintained everywhere was 
truly marvelous. The admirable body of police seem to have 
complete controll of the city traffic, they are ubiquitous, and are 
so extremely polite. How they can keep their patience and 
answer the thousand and one questions with which they are 
plied all day long and every day, and at the same time take 
heed of everything that is transpiring around them is almost 



HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 

epitome of English history from the days of William the Con 
queror, its founder, down to the present time were all visited 
and were sources of the greatest interest. The Brim 
Museum, Natural History Musuem, South Kensington, Victor,, 
and Albert Museum, Geological Museum, Jermyn St.. 
Tousauds Wax Works, and a variety of other similar inst: rtion. 
too numerous to mention, were taken in, as were also the 
tional Art Gallery, the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Court Palace, surrounded by its beautiful grounds with i 
celebrated tapestries and its numerous pain ngs of al 
masters, but all these must be seen to be ^ g^**^ 

No one visiting London should omit seeing the parks, 
are so very beaufiful and laid out with such artistic care with 




HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 

incomprehensible. They seem to know everything and ever) 
place, and are never at a loss to afford correct information, 
when applied to. 

The perfect order and cleanliness maintained in this immense 
city are some of its most striking features. There is no un 
seemly noise, no drunkenness, no boisterous conduct, in fact 
nothing to cffend the senses even of the most fastidious. The 
streets are kept scrupilously clean. There is no filth or rubbish, 
no dust, no offensive odours, and so far as outward appearances 
go, it is a model city in every respect. 

The substantial character of the buildings, many &lt; 
have stood the test of ages, the extraordinary display of goods, 
and articles of virtue in the shop windows, the variet) 
abundance of food stuffs in the markets etc., etc., all combine to 
afford one some faint idea of the enormous wealth concentrated 
in this mighty metropolis of the great British Empire, 
rrand education to witness its many treasures, and 
every-dav life. Everybody who can possibl 
visit London sometime and see for themselves, 
regret it. 
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Newfoundland s Opportunity. 



HIS Colony is fortunate, at the present junctmr 
in having as its Premier a man so energetic, so 
self-sacrificing, and so th&lt;&gt;n&gt;uglil\ ali\ c to the 
possibilities of advertising as is Sir Edward 
Morris. 

Since his accession to office, eighteen m&lt;&gt;mh&gt; 
ago, he has laboured unceasingly at home to 
speed the ( &lt;&gt;!&lt; m\ I, u ward along new paths of 
progress, while, at the same time, he has utilized 
his missions abroad to advertise the Colony in a fashion and to 
an extent never before 
approached, and the 
results of which are 
seen in the fact that Brit 
ish, American and Cana 
dian capitalists are exhibit 
ing an interest in our re 
sources, and investing 
their capital therein as has 
never been done before. 

When Sir Ed. Morris 
visited England last year 
for the Imperial Defence 
Conference, he allowed no 
opportunity to pass of 
bringing home to the 
British public a realiza 
tion of the varied natural 
wealth of the Colony, and 
its opportunities for inves 
tors, and he was equally 
zealous in portraying its 
sporting attractions and 
picturesque beauties to 
the leisured classes who 
might thus be induced to 
visit it. 

He pursued the same 
policy, even more indus 
triously, the present year, 
and, not content with 




him in his labour of love for his native land. He took up with 
the War Office and the Admirality plans for the use of our 
codfish in the IJriiUh Nav) and Army. 1 1.- took up with rish- 
ing concerns projects for rendering our staple industry still 
more valuable by the use of Cold Storage ; he interested mining 
men and paper makers in our mineral and forest areas ; he 
induced one of the largest hotel concerns in London to favour 
ably consider the establishment of a hotel in St. John s, and he 
has numerous other plans in prospect to enhance the prosperity 
of this country and the comfort of those who live in it. He 

undertook a practical, up- 
to-date policy with regard 
to agriculture, and the 
Island has just been visit 
ed by Professors McPhail 
and Robertson, two of 
Canada s leading agricul 
tural scientists, whom he 
induced to come here to 
give the Government the 
benefit of their advice with 
a view to increasing our 
agricultural development : 
he actively supported the 
projects for the develop 
ment of our oil fields on 
the West Coast and ob 
tained a pledge from the 
Admirality to use our oil 
in British warships when 
active operations are be 
gun ; and there is no 
phase o f administrative 
- effort, however trifling, 
which is calculated to 
advance the Colony s 
interests, which he has 
overlooked, although at 
the same time he might 
have been considered as 
having his time and his 



HON. SIK KHWAKI) MOKK1S, K.t ., KT., LL.D., 
1 rime Minister of Newfoundland. 



energies amply occupied 
carrying on a campaign 

of education through the medium of newspaper interviews and in participating in the straggle to secure success for the Colony 
public speeches, he found a place in the columns of magazines in the Hague Arbitration which so recently ended, and 
and periodicals for valuable articles calculated to show the such gratifying results for Newfoundland, 
wealth of our resources, and the opportunities they offer to the 
enterprising capitalist. But not even these efforts exhausted 
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16 10 Guy Celebrations. 1910 



By H. F. Shortis. 




J /IH/C I V I I 

CUPIDS. GUY S HKST COLONY, SHO.V1NT; LARGE FLAGSTAFF, H.M.S "BRILLIANT" AND "FIOXA." 




1 1 K year of Jubilee 
must always be a 
year of rejoicing, and 
when we reach the cen 
tenaries, and the ter-cen- 
tenaries of national exist 
ence, it is only right that 
the event should be cele 
brated with the importance 
due the occasion. 

The twin celebrations at 
Cupids and Harbor Grace 
turned out most successful. 
His Excellency Sir R. 
\Yilliams, with that true 
sense of statemanship that 
recognizes the imperialis 
tic spirit that has touched 
the souls of not a few 
Newfoundlanders, took a 
prominent part in this un 
dertaking. 

His Grace, Archbishop Howley. \. J. \V. McNeily and others 
gave excellent speeches and extolled John Gay, the first Gov 
ernor of Newfoundland who with his 39 men in 1610 laid the 
corner stone at Cupids for the fniml ition of Greater Briuin. 
and from this humble colony has grown the mighty I &gt;. uninions 
beyond the Seas, the like of which the world has never seen. 

The granite monument erected at Cupids under the auspices 
of the Historical Society, with its handsome brass tablet from 
the city of Bristol, will be an everlasting memorial to show 
future generations that the present population were not unmind- 
al of this great event in our history. 

We can only hope that when another century parses round 
that our grand-children may be there to rejoice for the welfare 
of our Empire as well as to uphold the dignity of the occasion. 



H. \ 



The tower with its monster Union Jack is the gift from 
Newfoundlanders now residing in Toronto. Although many 
of these were absent they were " with us in spirit " and sent a 
worthy spokesman, Professor Smith, whose patriotic eloquence 
impressed everyone present. 

The warship Brilliant looked well, decked in flags, and 
brought home to all the strength of England s right arm "that 
protects the oppressed in even- clime and upholds the maj 
of England s rights in all her possessions. 

The city of Bristol had its representative on the spot the 
Rev. \Yilliam Stacy and nobly he did his part and left many 
friends behind him. The very close connection of that city 
with Newfoundland was the theme of many speakers. 

First we are indebted ta John Cabot, who discax-ered New 
foundland 413 years ago, and then to John Guy our first Gov 
ernor and Colonizer who arrived in Conception Bay 300 years 
ago. It shows what a leading part in the History of the Empire 
these Bristol Venturers took and we hope that in the near future 
we may have a renewed trade with their modern city. 

Fully three thousand people were present at Cupids. The 
ceremonies did not take long, and were over tn the afternoon. 

The celebrations at Harbour Grace in honour of John Gny 
and his second colony at Bristol s Hope were carried on very 
much more elaborately. 

For four days the good people of the second city, assisted by 
numbers from all parts of the country, carried out a programme 
that attracted the attention of the whole Island, and drew from 
His Excellency a letter of heartiest approval on the great success 
of all events. 

The first clay was given over to the opening of an Industrial 
Exhibition in the Coughlan Hall. The excellent work in the 
manufacture of these exhibits from the industrial centres of our 
Island was a source of surprise to all. 

&lt; )ne corner of the Hall was given over to ladies work and" 
antique curios, that needed to be seen to be appreciated 

In the afternoon Lieut. Prichard of H.M.S. /?,-///// &lt;r a ve a 
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UNVAILING THE MONUMENT AT CUPIDS. 



naval review of his well drilled warriors in Shannon Park. We 
are pleased to be able to give a small illustration of the Lieut, 
on horseback as he saluted Governor Williams and other 
notables on the grand-stand. 

Mention must be made of a splendid Garden Party held in 
the Pane at the same time, under the management of the ladies. 
The proceeds from the sale of refreshments and flowers all went 
to the Hospital Fund. The tents and stalls were artistically 
decorated. The ladies looked charming with their red-cross 
badges, and served out the delicacies of th e season to an appre 
ciative audience. 

Some of those present were : His Excellency the Governor 
and Lady Williams, Miss Dean, Mr. Fitzherbert, P.S. ; Capt. 
Gale, A.D.C. ; Rev. Wm. Stacy, the representative from Bristol; 
Commander \Voollcombe with officers and crew of Brilliant; 
Mrs. Woollcombe and daughter, Mrs. Clark ; Miss Gwendoline 
Munn and Miss Frew; the crew of the Government 
yacht Fiona; His Grace Archbishop Rowley, His Lordship 
Bishop March, Rt. Rev. Mons. Roche, V.G. ; Rev. Pincock, 
Rev. Paine, Rev. Canon Smith, Portugal Cove ; Rev. Canon 
Noel, Rev. G. Godden, Rev. C. Carpenter, Rev. Fr. McCarthy, 
Carbonear ; Rev. Chas. Lench, Western Bay ; Rev. J. Lynch, 
Northern Bay; Hon. John Ayre and wife, Rev. Finn Fogo ; 
Rev. W. Finn, Harbour Grace ; Rev. F. Smart, Hearts Content ; 
Rev J Thombs, P. E. Island ; Miss Hurlbatt, the Lady 
pal of Royal Victoria College, Montreal. Members of Parlia 
ment Hon R. Watson, Acting Premier; W. Woodford, Mini 
ster Public Works; J. J. Murphy, M.H.A. ; Hon. J. C. 
A W Piccott, John Goodison, M.H.A. ; Messrs E. Parsons and 
A H Seymour, Members for Harbour Grace. Post 
Bishop and family, Petty Harbour; Miss Goodridge, G. 
Gaden R C Smith. Gen. Supt. Anglo-Amer. 
and daughter, J. W. Withers, Royal Gazette; Councillor Mullaly 
StTohnV Judge Knight and wife, St. John s ; Capt. Az. Dawe, 
Bay 1 Robert ; Mr. Bellamy and others Hearts Content : M,ss 



Roddick and Miss Kennedy, Montreal; Capt. W. H. Tucker 
Capt. James Pike, Carbonear ; Mrs. Cave, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Wills, Miss Marie Shortis, Misses Bartlett, Brigus ; Mrs. Rodgers 
and family, Boston ; Geo. W. Gaden, Toronto . Mrs. Scanlan. 
New York ; Joseph Power, Boston ; C. R. Thomson, Manager 
St. John s Boot & Shoe Factory, and two sons ; S. E. Garland 
and family : C. F. Taylor, Misses Annie and Jessie Parsons, 




X&lt; ELLEN! \ 
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v \\ . Barker, 1- erchant Bank, Camrose, Alb 

Mrs. Wynne and Htitchings, Montreal; \\ . A. 

Munn arcl two sons; Jas. P. Ho\\!c\. F.G.S., Capt. Jai 
Spaniard s Ba) r , and a &gt;ny others including the rep 

tatives of the St. John s I toss. 

After dark the officers of II. M.S. l &lt;nih&lt;i&gt;it started 
light procession in boats on the harbour in which manj oi die 
local boat owners took JHH i ["he night was dirk, the sea calm, 
and the scene entrancing, as the boats tied fore :uul ;i It were 
towed by the launch wending th.-ir \\ ay zig-zag, circular and 
serpentine round the harbour. 

The second day was given over to the annual Regatta, held 
on Lady Lake in which boats from many harbcurs tcok part. 




bonear carried off the Championship Cup. but a crew of 
Iliuboiir Gradans won the four gold medals donated by 
Sir Edward Morris, for the bo;ii making tin: fastest time during 
the day. A cable from our Premier who \\as then in Bristol, 
wishing all success received hearty approval from everyone. 

The third day was given over to tin- Sham Battle on Carbonear 
Island and was the big event looked for. It commemorated the 
gallant fight of 200 fishermen who successfully defended this 
Island in if,o.6, and defied for more than a month all the attacks 
of D Iberville and his trained French soldiers who had captured 
and destroyed every place of importance in Newfoundland. 

The Officers of II .M.S. liri/liiint had charge, and arrange 
ments were completed, dividing her crew of 250 men into three 
parties. Fifty men were placed on the Island in command of 
guns erected on the old batteries. Fifty men were to remain 
on the warship and work her heavy guns. One hundred and 
fifty men were placed in small boats to attack the Island. 
These were assisted by about fifty more boats from the shore. 
The boats rowed round the Island but were repulsed on every 
occasion. Finally a grand attack was organized, and under pro 
tection of heavy cannonading from the ship which was supposed 
to be carrying destruction to the defenders of the old fort all 
the boats made a supreme effort to land. 

Lieut. Prichard, a most gallant officer, was the only one to 
reach the Island, he landed with about twenty men at Sandy 
Cove. The men raced up the cliffs, but were promptly met by 




Naval Review on Shannon Park. Harbor Grace. AuyiiM ii.th 
Lieut. Pochard on horse-back i-. &gt;alimns- t Williams and other 

distinguished visitors on the Grand Stand.- / /f. A. Munn. 

Lieut. Lyon at the top, who captured Lieut. Prichard and two 
men. The rest of the crew beat a hasty retreat and the Island 
was saved. 

Lieut. Lyon who is the son of Admiral Lyon of the Pacific 
Squadron cannot be too highly complimented on the arduous 
work he undertook to land his men in the heavy surf that beat 
round the Island that day, and then to get three heavy guns up 
the precipitous cliffs. Both officers and men had to work at 
times to their waists in water and their clothes were often torn 

he Sharp stones as ^ey climbed 



/ //&lt;&lt;/&lt; / i /unit!. I ev. 

THE MONUMENT ERECTED \l 



1910. 



Only one accident happened during the day and that was at 
the very end when Lieut. Lyon got his leg broken by a surge of 
his barge against the warship as he was getting his men aboard 
the hght was over. The sympathy of everyone was with 
the gallant young officer and long wi.l he be remembered bv all 
Newfoundland for the heroic manner ,n which he defended 
he davs f of " f rmer Newfoundl ^ers 1 ynn and Davis 
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The Brilliant with her distinguished visitors, Sir Ralph 
Williams and suite, also Hon. Robert Watson, Acting Premier, 
and others returned to Harbour Grace at five o clock after 
witnessing the skiff races at Bristol s Hope. The fishermen 
from Freshwater won this prize. 

During the evening the social event of the programme, a 
select dance for the Officers of H.M.S. Brilliant and the dis 
tinguished visitors took place in the Masonic and British Halls, 
and was kept up till the wee small hours. 

The following day sports and races were held in Shannon 
Park, and during the evening a special display was held at the 
Exhibition in the Coughlan Hall, where numerous speeches were 
made congratulatory to those who had done the principal work. 

During the celebration appropriate music was discoursed by 
the splendid Band of the Conception Bay British Society, under 
the leadership of Mr. W. H. Kennedy, in such a manner as to 
meet with the hearty approval of the thousands assembled, who 
repeatedly cheered them as each tune was played, which must 
certainly have been ve.ry encouraging to the talented performers, 
who have made such rapid advancement during the past twdu.- 
months. 

Hearty thanks was expressed by all for the splendid way in 
which Sir Ralph Williams had helped forward this ambitious 




Sham Battle, August i8th, 1910. First gun mounted on the old bat 
tery on Carbonear Island. Lieut. Lyon stands under the flag. The 
lighthouse on highest point of Island can be seen through the flag. 
Photo by Miss G. E. Munn. 

programme, also to Commander Woollcombe, his Officers and 
the crew of H.M.S. Brilliant for all they had done to make the 
affair such a grand success. 

With so many people present it would be difficult to please 
everyone. His Excellency the Governor representing our 
noble King George, has thought well to send a letter of congra 
tulation to the Secretary with expression of his approval of 
what has been done. 

Several thousand people were gathered on Bristol s Hope Point 
to witness the Sham Battle. Although they were within half a 
mile of the fight, the boats looked small in the distance. If 
more people had gone out in row boats, as was expected, they 
would have been better pleased. 

Some were disappointed at not seeing things better, but I 
would remind them of that famous duel between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake when the citizens of Boston crowded to the 
highlands to witness the fight. These two warships must have 
Deen at a greater distance and looked very much smaller than 
lid the Brilliant. That memorable fight was all over in thirteen 
ninutes but although that happened one hundred years ago, 
seople are not tired talking about it yet, and I would not be 




Sham Battle, August iSth, KJIO. Crews from H.M.S. Brilliant get- 
ing the guns ashore in the surf at Soper s Cove, Carbonear Island. / //, / 
by Miss G. E. Mitnii. 

surprised if this Sham Battle bstween Lieut. Prichard and Lieut. 
Lyon is not told many times in prose and verse in years to come. 

The citizens of Harbour Grace have agreed that a Guy 
Memorial Hospital be erected to commemorate this Historical 
Tercentenary. This worthy object has met with the approval 
of all and will certainly ba endorsed by the Government, who 
have hid this need brought to their attention for several years. 

Ur. Roddick, who at all times has the welfare of his native 
town at heart, has promised to furnish one of the wards for this 
Hospital, and with his distinguished patronage and his connec 
tion with McGill College in Montreal, we all feel that many 
others will come forward with endowments for beds and other 
requirements. The ladies have taken such an active and pro 
minent part in this that everyone looks on their Memorial as in 
a fair way of being an accomplished fact before long. 

I do not expect to please everyone, but I hope this narration 
will give a fair idea of the happenings in the Guy Celebrations 
now brought to a close. In conclusion I would refer to a noted 
gathering in Bristol at the very time that we were holding these 
celebrations here, at which our Premier Sir Edward Morris 
was present. 

The Lord Mayor of Bristol made special mention of " the grit 
and determination of their early adventurers. First John Cabot 
who discovered Newfoundland, and after him went John Guy, 
a former Mayor of the City, who was not afraid to cross the 
Atlantic four times in a craft of less than one hundred tons." 




Sham Battle, August iSth, 1910. Lieut. I richar d in command of at 
tacking party succeeds in landing about twenty men at Sandy Cove, 
Carbonear Island. He was repulsed by defender^. / /;,&gt;, ,&lt; i \Innn. 

" It was fitting to honour such a man as John Guy. who 
established^jiwo different settlements in Newfoundland, and 
monuments were being erected in his memory, as he was the 
first to start Colonization." 
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The Robin Thrush* 

A CONVERSATION. 

By Robert Gear MacDonald. 

HEARD you that note, though not so musical 
As the brown grosbeak s, dearer to my heart 
The Robin thrush?* I listened. " Yes, 1 hear." 
We had reached the plateau of the hilltop broad 
And strode along the rocky winding path 
(Each moment altering the view before usi 
That in brief time would bring us to a pcint 
Whence we could gaze upon the tiny bay. 
Fresh in the noonday sun. Fir, poplar, spruce, 
The scrubby alder, graceful mountain ash. 
And queenly birch lay neath us as we stopped 
And sate us down among the ferns and whorts, 
See how he flies anear us." " Yes." he said, 
I. ing ere the bittern booms among the reeds; 
( )r yellow bunting twitters in the brake ; 
Long ere giddy snipe comes back to us ; 
Before the wild duck makes the lilies bend ; 
Or solemn grey goose flies to northern lakes 
Or gorgeous woodpecker attracts our ear 
With his spring-gladdened tap. the robin comes, 
The sweet brown warbler with the ruddy breast. 
To tell that spring is open ; then his home 
Is built, his young are reared, and on the wing, 
And thro the summer they disport themselves 
In this their chosen home ; till darkening eves, 
And chilly blasts, and early frosts, and shov. 
Half snow, half rain, remind them they must fly. 
Howe er reluctant, to the southern dim 
To spend the toilsome winter. Day by day. 
They shyer, wilder grow, and towards the coast 
Gather in countless flocks still loth to leave. 
The golden woodpecker has long been fled ; 
The ducks and geese have gone on powerful wing ; 
The snipe no longer now can thrust his beak 
Into the frozen mire, and must depart, 
The robin t -ntsh would, if he might, remain. 
But skies grow bleaker, colder, and one day, 



The north-east wind now blowing full astern. 

He trusts himself unto its boisterous care 

To reach the mainland. But, ere warm spring suns 

Can melt the snows, or set the great ponds free. 

He will return, to fire the heart with hope 

For the new season." 

Yes, he loves this land. 
Do you and I, my brother, love it too ?" 
* Merula Migratoria. 

* Autumn. *g 

By Rose M. Greene, Bell Island. 

DREAR the sobbing of the breeze 
Through the gloomy leafless trees . 
Wrecked the beauty of the bloom 
Blossoms find their Autumn tomb. 

1 &gt;"\\n the meadow stillness dwells. 
Where the brook its sorrow tells 
To the birdling perched above 

Tales of Sunmiei \ \anished love. 

Murmuring on, forever fl&lt;&gt;\\r 

To the unknown future going ; 

Snatch the leaves which fluttering, falling. 

I lisping, hear destruction calling. 

Through the corn with tragic whisper 
Simnds as if of magic vesper ; 
Pvilins the dying flowers caressing 
Nature prays a silent blessing. 

Queen whose throne regrets must cover 
Round the chills of death must hover. 
Darkening scenes where brightness linger, 
Crushing life with icy linger 

Autumn ! live thy mournful reign : 
Sigh for beauty s death in vain : 

Summer morn can wake no more 

Summer s beauteous reign is o er. 
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Fate s Overthrow* 

By FreJ. B. Wood. 

Author of " Songs of Manhood." 

( &gt; stern, relentless Fate, 
Who mankind dost persue 

With hate unmerited, 

Thou shall receive thy due ! 

Alas ! for those whose strength 
Against thy strength must cope; 

Thmi ever ha&lt;t belied 

The whisperings of Hope 

We thirst for life s glad wine, 

Thou fillst our cups with gall. 
\inl standest by until 
\\ e drain them, dregs and all ! 

With carefulness we plan 
Great tasks we would fulfil. 

At thy behest we leave 
Them all unfinished still ! 

We build majestic domes 

With spires that pierce the sky, 

Thou touchest them, and they 
In utter ruin lie ! 

( ) must it ever be 

That men shall toil in vain 
Their very eagerness 

Intensifying pain ? 

N ay ! Love and Knowledge yet 
Shall shape a mighty lance, 

With it brave men shall slay 
Thy champion Ignorance ! 

And then, when thou art left 

Forlorn, and desolate, 
Those whom thou hast in thrall 

Shall conquer thee O Fate ! 

Subdued, thou shalt become 

Our ever faithful friend, 
Vast heights that loom afar 

Shalt help us to ascend ! 

And when we look on all 
The perils we have passed, 

What joy to know that we 

Have gained the goal at last ! 

Yea ! Knowledge Love, tis thine 
To quench the flames of hell ! 

Before thee all things fly 
That throw a hateful spell ! 




/ Ac/, l&gt;y / . //. Ct ^ tiii, Copyright,;!. 

WINNING CREW l\ BRIGAD] MACE, 1910. METHODIST GUARDS. 

H.Taylor, A. Wins..]. H. Hurt, 

E. Feet, J. Puddister, stroke; J. Harrett. 

Robert Sexton. \ Uoger, cox. ( ; . S . M arshall. 



September, 1910. 





/ ! / . //. Co^-aii, CV/.ivv. 

T. JOHNSON , GRAND FALLS, 
Winner in Swimming Race, at &lt;.Hudi Vidi Lakt. 
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YOUR BUSINESS 

Becomes ours when you buy from us. That is to say we help you 
to sell and increase your trade by making BOOTS and SHOES that 

suit the requirements of the people in your immediate locality, 



OUR BUSINESS AND SYSTEM 

is to study your surroundings with regard to the kind, quantity and 
peculiarity of the BOOTS and SHOES you need, 

BOOTS AND SHOES 

of our make will supply that demand you have " A dollar s worth 
for a dollar " durable and tasty footwear, 

YOUR PROFIT 

lies in stocking your store with goods that sell well and give satisfaction, 

YOU WILL FIND 

that our staple lines made in quantities by MODERN METHODS and 
MACHINERY will prove salable and profitable, 

If our traveller does not go through your territory write us 
immediately for particulars. 

ARCHIBALD BROS., LTD., 

The Pioneers of Modern Shoe Manufacturing 

In Newfoundland. 

WATER STREET, HARBOR GRACE. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logician, Metaphysician, Bard. 



in his lite : he wrote 

a Life of Nelson, which is exceedingly interesting, 
in spite of grammatical errors. He also did one 
bad thing in his life : he made Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge marry against his will. Coleridge did 
two bad things in his life : he took to himself a 
wife, and he took to opium. You see it is impos 
sible to take the inventory of a literary man s 
domicile without finding a woman among the 
effects. I know there are two opinions in the air with regard to 
the nature of Coleridge s married life ; and after carefully ex 
amining all leather-bound information, and following patiently 
the arguments of the two candidates, I give my vote to De 
Quincey. The reference in Byron s lampoon to Southey and 
Coleridge as having married " two millinners from Bath" eluci 
dates only in part the discomfiture attending Coleridge s married 
life. We know that Mrs. Coleridge was a virtuous wife, and a 
conscientious mother; and had it been necessary for her to 
comprehend her husband s intellectual powers then it was the 
duty of Coleridge to have had such a condition inscribed on the 
marriage contract. His wife was certainly not illiterate, for 
under the guidance of her brother-in-law, Southey, she managed 
to acquire the Italian language merely that she might be able 
to teach it to her most interesting daughter. No, I am inclined 
to think that the periodic matrimonial ruptures are traceable to 
the poet s incurable despondency and irritability. 

William Hazlitt probably understood Coleridge better than 
any other member of that celebrated coterie which represented 
the literary life of England in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Not even the members of the proposed pantisocratic 
brotherhood so well understood the mental structure of their 
erratic leader. Wordsworth s temperament prevented his sym 
pathy with metaphysical speculativeness ; Southey was too shal 
low to appreciate a philosophic mind ; De Quincey s trumpet- 
blasts draw attention to himself rather than to Coleridge ; and 
Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, and Leigh Hunt worshipped their 
idol so fervently that they could see in him nothing but goodness 
and greatness. But William Hazlitt penetrates every crevice of 
Coleridge s mind and soul, and as we gaze upon the portrait in 
The Spirit of the Age, we feel that we have depicted for us all 
the glamour, and witchery of that scholarly, mystic, and erratic 
personality. " He is a general lover of art and science, and 
wedded to no one in particular. He pursues knowledge as a 
mistress, with out-stretched hands and winged speed ; but as he 
is about to embrace her, his Daphne turns alas ! not to a 
laurel ! Hardly a speculation has been left on record from the 
earliest time, but it is loosely folded up in Mr. Coleridge s mem 
ory like a rich, but somewhat tattered piece of tapestry : we 
might add (with more seeming than real extravagance), that 
scarce a thought can pass through the mind of man, but its 
sound has at some time or other passed over his head with 
rustling pinions." 

A WEATHER-COCK MIND. 

Literature s outstanding example of mental volatility is 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He had no ballast. In mental 
capacity, he stood as high above the heads of his contemporaries 
as the weather-cock on the church tower stands above the con 
gregation within. Like the weather-cock, his mind was sus- 



By Joseph E. Ray. 

ceptible to the 
of the globe it may. 
happier at all events 
otherwise constituted." 



wind, let it blow from whatever quarter 
I should," he once said, "perhaps be a 
a more useful man if my mind were 
"If he had not been a poet," says 
Ha/litt, "he would have been a powerful logician; if he had 
not dipped his wing in the Unitarian controversy he might have 
soared to the very summit of fancy." Thomas Holcroft, the 
author of The Road to Ruin, said he thought Mr. Coleridge a 
very clever man, with a great command of language, but that he 
feared he did not always affix very precise ideas to the words he 
used. I know that similes and metaphors will bring me to the 
gallows ; but I risk the rope. I look upon Coleridge, not as a 
bee that flits .from flower to flower extracting their sweetness, 
and storing it carefully in the hive for the service of humanity ; 
but as a butterfly lolling first upon one flower, then upon an 
other, often damaging both the flowers and its wings, and then 
passing away, having done little more than momentarily delight 
the eyes of all beholders. His promises were no more to be 
relied upon than those of an ambitious politician clamouring for 
votes. He promised to deliver a series of lectures on Poetry 
and the Fine Arts at the Royal Institution, but the audiences 
were more than once dispersed owing to the lecturer failing to 
put in an appearance. On one occasion, as he was travelling to 
lecture at Bristol, a sudden impulse induced him to escort to 
Wales a young lady in the coach, and thereby to miss his 
appointment. 

I do not know that DeQuincey was wise in asking the Bristol 
bookseller, Cottle, to carry a present of ^300 to Coleridge ; or 
that the kind act of the Wedgwoods in granting him an annuity 
f .15 was at all laudable. If the withholding of 
charity had left him for a time on the verge of starvation, it 
might have given to him the volitional power necessary to the 
accomplishment of a definite object. Although so erratic and 
unreliable, he had one virtue he always returned borrowed 
booKS. He was one of those whom Elia speaks of as " spoilers 
of the symmetry of shelves." He once borrowed no less than 
five hundred books from DeQuincey, and when he returned 
them, DeQuincey found on the blank pages of every book 
" Thomas DeQuincey, Esquire." Needless to say. DeQuincey 
was much annoyed, he having spend many a week eradicating 
the " Esquire," lest readers of his books might have the i-mpres- 
. sion that he himself had added this heraldic termination to his 
name. 

CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 

It is a great pity that Coleridge did not have a Boswell flung 
at him. What wealth of wisdom should we now enjoy. He 
was a greater talker than either Johnson. Hazlitt, or Maculay. 
and certainly he talked more profoundly. Even in his youth his 
conversation captivated all hearers. " At Christ s Hospital," 
says one who knew him, " where he was brought up, he was the 
idol of those among his school-fellows who mingled with their 
bookish studies the music of thought and of humanity : and he 
was usually attended .ound the cloisters by a group of these 
(inspiring and inspired), whose hearts even then burnt within 
them as he talked, and where the sounds yet linger to mock Elia 
on his way, still turning pensive to the past." De Quincey 
says that " he had neither voice nor management of voice ; " 
but [ :ling to Hazlitt still, and quite believe him when he says 
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of this great talker " He walks abroad in the m I an uni 

versal understanding, eyeing the rich strand or gold rn 
above him, and goes sounding on his way, in eloquent accent-,, 
uncompelled and free!" Every reader of Hazlitt s works re 
members how Coleridge s voice in the L nitarian pulpit at 
Shrewsbury impressed this enthusiastic youth who trudged ten 
weary miles there through rain and mud, and ten weary mil -s 
back again to his home at \\Vni. I believe those two " &lt;K 
Himself, alone " lived in Hazlit s mem ; dying day. 

I akc (]&lt;iu n the volume from your shelf, and read ihc \\hole 
accout of these impressions. They will put at least one happy 
hour into your life. I wish I had never read them, so that I 
might, to quote a common-place sentiment, have the pleasure of 
reading them for the first time. 

THE REVIVAL OF ROMANCE. 

In speaking of Coleridge as a writer of prose, William Hazlitt 
gives us the key to his failure to command a great following. 
" He has," say Hazlitt, "an incessant craving, as it were, to 
exalt every idea into a metaphor, to expand every sentiment into 
a lengthened mystery, voluminous and vast, confused and cloudy. 
His style is not succint, but encumbered with a train of words 
and images that have no practical, and only a possible, relation 
to one another that add to its stateliness, but impede its march." 
Coleridgian epigrams have been the salvation of many a preacher 
ransacking his brains on Saturday evening, and wondering what 
he shall tell his flock on the morrow. If Coleridge left bahind 
him no definite system of thought, it is impossible to estimate 
the number of thinkers to whom some stray thought of his has 
been the protoplasm of their mental evolution. Had DeQuincey 
possessed the critical faculties of Hazlitt, he would never have 
said " The honours of Coleridge are perennial, and will annu 
ally grow more verdant : whilst from those of Goethe every 
generation will see something fall away." That is extravagant 
criticism indeed, and DeQuincey never need fear a literary 
pirate. 

Coleridge will be remembered chiefly as a unit of that small 
company of romanticists who redeemed poetry in England from 
the influence of Pope and the lampoonists of that period. C. H. 
Herford s definition of this romanticism as " an extraordinary 
development of imaginative sensibility " is most apt. Rousseau 
appears to have set the movement in motion in France, Germany, 
and England. Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth, were 
the representatives of romantic ideas in England. Kubla Khan. 
The Ancient Mariner, and Christabel were Coleridge s contri 
butions to the movement. The former could have emanated 
only from a wonderfully imaginative mind, so charming is its 
dream-music, The author of it used to say " There is a class 
of poetry built on the foundation of dreams/ This sentence 
should be borne in mind when reading the poem. The Ancient 
Mariner is packed with a witchery and imaginativeness un 
equalled by either Shelley, or Wordsworth. Charles Lamb dis 
liked the miraculous part of it, " but," he wrote, " the feelings of 
a man under the operation of such scenery dragged me along 
like Tom Piper s magic whistle." Hazlitt, in his Contemporary 
Portraits said- &lt; it all Mr. Coleridge s productions the 
Ancient Mariner is the only one that we could with confidence 
put into any person s hand on whom we wished to impress a 
favorable idea of his extraordinary powers." Christabel shows 
how capable was the author of investing lake and mountain, 
woodland and field with an unearthly glory, and mystical en 
chantment. But when you have felt the romantic charm of 
Coleridge s verse you cannot expel from your mind the same 
thought that follows the reading of his Omniana, Table Talk 
Aids to Reflection, and Biographia Literaria would that his 
mind had been less erratic. 
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The Great St Bernard Dog. 




By Dog 

EXT to the Newfoundland Dog, there is no other, 
whose history is so interesting to us, as that of 
the noble St. Bernard. 

The Newfoundland is naturally and instinctively 
a life-saver, and many almost incredible tales are 
related of his intelligence and fidelity. He has 
not been as systematically trained as the St. 
Bernard, nevertheless he rivals him in the keeness 
of his scent, and in his ability as a retriever. 
Some attempts have been made to cross the two breeds. 
These efforts have been partially successful, but at present the 
mixed strain, if it exists, at all in Newfoundland, is not very 
much in evidence. 

For centuries the Monks of St. Bernard have been breeding 
and training their noble mastiff, until to-day, its intelligence is 
almost superhuman. 

The Alps, between Switzerland and Italy are amongst the 
highest mountains in Europe. They form a great barrier just 
in the heart of the Continent, and are right in the highway of 
communication between these countries. Thousands of trav 
ellers, peasants labourers and business men traverse them from 
one country to another, every year. In ancient days, before the 
passes were well defined, the death rate amongst travellers over 
that route, was something enormous. 

Being in the region of perpetual snow, and subject to the 
fiercest blizzards known only to mountainous countries, and also 
to the ever constant danger of the deadly and destructive ava 
lanche, it seemed as if this important highway was to be ren 
dered perfectly useless, unless some extraordinary measures were 
taken, to lessen the terrible death-toll paid annually by travellers, 
who were forced by necessity to make the journey. 

Far back in the tenth century, a band of holy men, under the 
leadership of the great St. Bernard, established a half-way house 
on the mountains, and since then the death rate amongst travel 
lers, has been reduced to a minimum. 

These holy men devoted their lives to rescuing and assisting 
all who came that way. They suffered incredible hardships in 
their work of mercy, and often their efforts were futile, the melt 
ing snows in the spring, displaying the corpses of unfortunate 
travellers, caught in a fierce blizzard or smothered in an instant 
by the deadly avalanche, and proving that ordinary human fore 
sight and precaution could only partially cope with the ever- 
present danger. 

It was then that the monks enlisted the aid of the dog, that 
has since become so famous all over the earth. The keeness of 
his scent, and the wonderful and mysterious instinct he pos 
sesses, enabled him to find travellers in distress, even though 
they were buried under twenty feet of snow. 

Armed with cases containing stimulants and food, and with a 
pack of warm rugs tied around each dog s neck, they traverse 
various passes, and if they find a traveller in distress, they 
apply first aid, by warming him back 19 life, and supplying 
stimulating drinks and nourishment, and then guiding them 
back to the warmth and shelter of the convent. 

An ordinary snow drift would in a few moments obliterate the 
best-defined trail : a Brother patrolling such a pass, using all 
care and diligence possible, would ninety-nine times out of the 
hundred, pass on his way unconscious that he was 
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perhaps over the bodies of a dozen buried travellers. Here is 
where the keen scent of the dogs, supplements the efforts of the 
Monks. With unerring precision the dog will locate the buried 
bodies and the good Monks, equipped for the service, will dig 
through the snow, find the victims and in innumerable cases, 
resuscitate them. Many cases have been known where the dogs 
came to the Monastery and by well known signs, induced the 
ever-ready rescue party to hasten to the scene of disaster. 

St. Bernard s Monastery is one of the oldest institutions in 
Europe, its foundation dating back to year A.D. 962. It is 
situated at a height of 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
it is very near, if not .vi.hin the region of eternal snow. The 
Hospice consists of a block of plain grey buildings, r^nd the 
walls are twelve feet thick to enable them to withstand tne 
weight of snow driven by the fierce blizzards that rage in those 
regions. In midwinter the snow often drifts right to the very 
roof of the building. 

The Hospice is warm and clean and comfortable, and open to 
all comers free of charge. Poor people pay nothing for bounte 
ous hospitality; well-to-do way-farers, while not being expected 
to pay, generally leave donations to the Convent in order that 
the good work be perpetuated. 

At the present time, there are about twenty well-trained dogs, 
which were born at the Monastery. 

Just opposite the front door in the Convent square, stands a 
monument to Bury, who in the course of ten years, saved forty 
lives. On one occasion, he found a child, sleeping the fatal 
sleep induced by extreme cold. Barry warmed the child with 
his breath, and then roused him from sleep by licking his face. 
He then lay down on his side and gave the child an obvious 
invitation to ride on his back. This the child did and Barry 
brought him back triumphantly, safe and sound to the monastery. 

All the clogs are given names, to which they respond as 
readily as Christians. They sometimes suffer from rheumatism 
and are then sent to the valley to recuperate. 

Oliver a magnificent specimen of the mastiff holds the record 
to date. He has saved fifty six lives. His sagacity and won 
derful intelligence astonish the very Monks themselves. 

A couple of winters ago, he found a party of twelve travellers 
(minding three women and two children, wandering aimlessly 
01 the brink of destruction. The paths were blocked with 
snow-drifts, but by making a wide detour, he brought them all 
safely to the Convent, where they were cared for and sent on 
their way rejoicing. 

About the same time he scented a traveller buried twenty feet 
in the snow, hastily fetched the Monks, who rescued and 
resuscitated him. 

Not long since two of the Brothers, accompanied by three 
dogs, hurried down the road to rescue a party of travellers. In 
a few minutes they had dug out a half frozen and exhausted 
traveller and revived him. Hearing another bark as the 
dogs are trained to bark when they scent a find one of the 
Brothers hastened in that direction. He was surprised that 
the dog near him suddenly sprang at him and seized him by the 
cloak. When the good Brother recovered from his surprise ( he 
found that he had been standing on the brink of a precipice, 
and one step more would have dashed him t &gt; pieces at the 
bottom of the abyss. 
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These unselfish men in pursuit of the high and holy mission, 
to which they have devoted their lives for the greater glory of 
God, often with their dogs, remain out in that unhospitable 
region for twelve or sixteen hours. 

The dogs have been known to toil for two or three days, 
through deep snow drifts on their errands of mercy, with very 
little food or sleep. 

Their training is simple though very complete. A Brother 
will take a young dog and bring him some distance where 
another Brother lies down in the snow and feigns exhaustion. 
The dog is then brought back to the Hospice and is immedi 
ately sent out to " rescue " the supposed victim. When he finds 
the Brother he barks, and thus attracts attention. This is car 
ried on till the young dog in the company of an older one 
perhaps, becomes perfectly reliable, when he is then entrusted 
with rescue work. The trained dogs are great assistance in 
l_j^rrmg the younger ones. 

Notwithstanding I hat the great bulk of traffic at the present 
day, is by rail through the Simplon tunnel, yet it is estimated 
that over 20,000 people use the passes each year. The greater 
part of the travel is done in the winter by peasants and labour 
ers going to and fro in search of work. 



Of late years modern science has ably seconded the efforts of 
the good Monks and their sagacious canine friends. The 
Hospice has been placed in communication with stations on 
each side of the mountains, St. Remy on the Italian side, and 
Cantine de Proz, a small Inn on the Swiss side. Every travel 
ler who starts from either end, is signalled to the Monastery. 
The Monks are then on the lookout, and it is gratifying to record 
that since this innovation has been introduced, not a single life 
has been lost. They keep an accurate register of passengers both 
ways, and if they do not turn upon time all the resources of the 
Monastery, both men and dogs, are put in motion to find and 
save the missing travellers. 

The dogs with their intelligence and sagacity seem to be the 
complement of the Monks. That God abundantly blesses their 
labours, is seen by the records of the lives saved, kept in the 
registry of the Convent. The arduous and dangerous work to 
which these holy men devote their lives, seems to be a source of 
physical as well as mental strength and happiness, judging by 

the splendid physique and happy countenances of those devoted 
men. 

Travellers from the ends of the earth, infidels as well as 
believers all pay well merited tributes to work of Monks of St. 
Bernard, and their almost human canine friends. 
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Old Time Newfoundland. 

By D. W. Prowse, LL.D. 

HE admirers of Bacon in our day, who credit him troutin but he did not wish it to be generally known for fear it 
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with so many wonderful literary works, seem to 
have forgotten that the great Chancellor was an 
exceedingly busy man, an active politician, a 
great public officer. Letters and science were 
the mere amusement of his scanty leisure. The 
chit-f impression he made on his own times, as 
Ben Johnson tells us, was not as a writer, but as 
a splendid public speaker. Far in advance of 
his age, he believed in the Colonies, and, like Cecil Rhodes, he 
was both an empire founder and a company promoter. As the 
chief organiser of " The London and Bristol Company for Colo 
nising Newfoundland," he drew both the highly coloured pro 
spectus and the rules for the new enterprise. His clear vision 
foresaw the vast importance of a great fishery in the creation of 
England s maritime power. This prospectus is a truly Baconian 
production, a strange combination of piety and greed, philoso 
phical theories, and the shrewdest commercialism. In one 
passage he refers to " the gold mine of the Newfoundland fish 
ery, richer than all the treasures of Golconda and Peru." Ex 
perience shows us that Bacon s prediction has come true. This 
wonderful harvest of the sea has been producing millions upon 
millions every season for four hundred years, as productive to 
day as when John Cabot and his West-country fishermen first 
sighted "the New-founde-launde," and told their countrymen 
marvellous stories about the fish that were dipped up in baskets, 
of the great deer, and of the strange birds and beasts in this 
wonderful new island of the West. These tales of wealth in 
fur, fin, and feather in our most ancient colony are as true to 
day as in the Tudor age. 

Only a few years ago Newfoundland was almost an unknown 
country. The trans-insular railway and the steam ferry across 
the gulf have made a wonderful change, and the island has been 
brought into close connection with the outside world. No longer 
isolated, her shores are visited every season by increasing num 
bers of tourists. Thanks to the writings of such world-renowned 
sportsmen as Admiral Sir W. R. Kennedy. F. C. Selous the 
great African hunter and explorer, J. Guille Millais the distin 
guished artist, naturalist, and sportsman, and H. Hesketh 
Pritchard the famous cricketer and novelist, our colony has 
become at last famous as a great sporting country. 

The keen hunter and deerstalker dearly loves a bit of adven 
ture ; hence to the true sportsman the chief interest in Newfound 
land and Labrador will always lie in the fact that the great 
interior is a vast natural deer-park, larger than Ireland and 
totally uninhabited. Home of the woodland caribou, it contains 
hundreds of square miles where the foot of the white man has 
never trod, scores of fine lakes and rivers where no angler has 
ever cast a fly. Shooting in Newfoundland is essentially a wild 
sport ; it involves much labour, and gives rise to many amusing 
incidents. 

The spirit of adventure and love of the woods took possession 
of me at a very early age. Difficulties in the way only added 
to my keenness. In our little community the man who indulged 
in this vain pursuit was looked upon as a sinner swiftly passing 
down the road to perdition and insolvency. The friends of a 
respectable Scotch grocer and elder of the kirk once gave it out 
confidentially that Mr. McTavish had gone for a wee bit of 



would " involve him with the minister and injure his business." 

My first real bit of sport began when I became the proud 
possessor of a double-barrel and an old Spanish pointer. His 
former owner was an ancient militrary officer, who drank hard, 
but killed well. For days and days I wasted powder and shot 
in vain attempts to bring down a bird. I believe I was about 
the worst shot that ever handled a gun. Ponto gave me up in 
despair, came permanently to heel, blinking his old eyes in dis 
gust. After thirteen bad misses he sat on his haunches and 
fairly howled at me. I learned, however, to play one trick on 
the old fellow ; by pretending to look for a dead bird I used to 
get him to work again. The first bird I killed in some blunder 
ing way he retrieved, but nothing would induce him to give it up 
to me until we reached home ! 

Early in my career I was appointed a District Judge and 
Police Magistrate for the island. Strange to say, some of my 
very best shooting happened when I was engaged in my magis 
terial work, carrying out the law. 

Wrecking cases always gave me capital sport, as they all hap 
pened in very out-of-the-way places, where there were good 
grouse-moors. I once shot a whole covey of a dozen birds with 
the police, witnesses, and prisoners acting as beaters and mark 
ers. The grouse were scattered, and rose in pairs. I had to 
swing round each time to shoot the second bird. The last 
killed was a very long shot, and it fell into a crevice of the rock ; 
one of the prisoners, a long, slim fellow, was lowered down by 
the heels to recover it. All the accused and witnesses in the 
case were keen hunters. I knew right well that if I had made 
a bad shot neither my legal acumen nor sound judgment would 
have won their appreciation half as much as straight shooting. 

In these queer old times that I am writing about, so many 
years ago, there were no telegraphs, and as the small population 
of the island, some 180,000, was scattered over a coast-line as 
long as that of England and Wales, administering justice was a 
very difficult and troublesome business. Seafaring people looked 
upon wrecks as their lawful prizes, gifts sent to them direct by 
Providence, and their views about these fatalities were charac 
teristic. Mostly the vessels contained valuable cargoes, but 
occasionally it was otherwise. I heard an old woman de 
clare about one " wrack," " I don t know what God Almighty 
is thinking about, sending us a terrible bad fishery, and then 
an old Norweegan brig full of nothing but rocks !" 

In one instance I was sent to look after a very bad case of 
absolute piracy. The fishermen attacked the master and crew 
whilst their schooner was ashore, cut her masts, and forcibly 
took away all her gear and stores. I had to put up at the prin 
cipal settler s house in the little cove, I well knew all were 
implicated in the wreck. They asked me to go in and see the 
mistress of the house, an old woman suffering from asthma. 
After I had told her of some remedies, she gasped out, "Oh, 
why did they come so near the shore to timpt the poor peoples ?" 

I wish it thoroughly to be understood that these things hap 
pened years and years ago. They are the reminiscences of a 
garrulous old man relating to past times ; dear, delightful days 
of Arcadian simplicity, when port wine was a shilling a bottle 
and the Colony had no debt. No wrecking takes place now ; 
we enjoy all the blessings of civilisation trams, telegraphs. 
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electric lighting. We are the most churchgoing people in the 
world. Our capital rejoices in a mayor and city council, and 
we have the biggest civic and general debt, per capita, amongst 
all the British colonies. 

On one of my circuit routes I heard that my old friend, 
Captain Gulliford, of the Canadian Government steamer New- 
field, was in a harbour near by, and that he wished to see me. 
When I came aboard with my dogs and gun, he insisted that I 
should go down with him to Cape Race, where he had to stay 
for some days, landing coal for the lighthouse. As there was 
splendid shooting ground around the Cape, inaccessible by land 
from want of roads, the opportunity was too tempting for my 
sporting propensities, so down I went. It is a dangerous place, 
landing, except in perfectly fine weather, being impossible. 
However, the water kept smooth, and for three perfect days I 
had delightful shooting. 

On the Tuesday night, as we were having supper, by way of 
a joke I said to Gulliford : " The Allan boat Norn Scati&lt;ni passes 
the Cape to-morrow morning ; would it not be splendid for me 
to go home in her ? " Well," said the lighthouse-keeper, Myrick, 
"I will put up the signal, Will you take a wrecked crew? 
" And I," added the gallant Captain, " will lend you a crew." 
" Well, mind," said I, " they must be sailors, not stokers." 
So next morning I was early roused out of my bed. I quickly 
dressed, ate a hurried breakfast, and went off. We boarded the 
steamer about two miles outside the Cape ; there was a heavy 
swell, but no wind. I climbed up the rope ladder that was 
thrown to me, and the sailors pulled up my dogs. As I came 
on deck Captain Hughes, who knew me well, said, " So you are 
the wrecked crew !" 

Some relatives happened to be in the steamer, and they and 
all the passengers were anxious to know how I had got aboard. 
When, however, I arrived in St. John s my gamebag and the 
setters soon told the story. For one solid week the local papers 
had flaming headlines : " Disgraceful Conduct of a Judge : 
Stopping a Mail Steamer in Mid-ocean." Some time afterwards 
I met the general manager of the line, Mr. Robert Allan, in 
Liverpool. I told him the story, which he highly enjoyed. 
" Now, Judge." said he, " whenever you meet our steamers on 
the Atlantic, stop them and get aboard." 

It is always in order for the Press to hammer a Judge and 
abuse a Police Magistrate. I bore my whipping with patience, 
and my children enjoyed the fun hugely. There followed a 
large and very animated correspondence with the Dominion 
Government, the Board of Trade, Allan Company, &c. I never 
worried over it nor paid one copper. The steamer had not been 
for one moment delayed. I told the Canadian Government that 
with regard to this most nefarious transaction I bore the whole 
responsibility for both the conception of the wickedness and its 
execution. 

The general idea is now quite exploded that our island is only 
remarkable for dogs and fogs and fish. As seen from the deck 
of an Atlantic steamer, the east coast certainly does present a 
most bleak and forbidding aspect ; but within these stern and 
rockbound shores lie noble bays, deep land-locked fiords, clothed 
to the water s edge with greenery. On the west coast the 
scenery is specially beautiful. S. G. W. Benjamin, the accom 
plished art critic of the New York Century, declares that the 
most picturesque views in America are to be found in the Bay 
of Islands. As the traveller descends from Mount Moriah on 
the railway line, there comes in view the beautiful Humber Arm 
with its smiling farms ; then, as the train winds around the 



estuary, glimpses of the lovely river are seen through the trees, 
and one catches, every now and then, views of the h.gh beetling 
cliffs decked with verdure to the water s edge. 

Beautiful and picturesque, however, as these scenes may be, 
they connot for a moment compare with the beaut.es of the 
Upper Humber or the valleys of the Codroy River. Sandy Lake 
Stream, or many another unvisited lake and river of the far 
interior That much of Newfoundland is barren no one 
deny The high plains on the south-west coast, the home of 
the willow grouse, and called by the natives " Barrens," have a 
wild weird beauty all their own, vast level plains alternat.ng 
with green marshes and undulating hills. There may be no 
bonny blooming heather, but there is everywhere a wealth anc 
profusion of low shrubs and berry-bearing plants, mosses and 
ferns, fit concomitants for this truly indigenous wild sport of 
the West. 

The willow grouse, I may say. is a special variety of the noble 
family of the Tetraonidae, in structure, egg, call, and habit an 
exact counterpart of the Scotch bird. The ptarmigan, locally 
the " rock partridge," is like its congener of the high moors of 
old Scotia, the only difference being that our willow grouse 
turns white in winter. The birds lie well, and give capital sport 
over dogs, a good bag for the day being ten or twelve brace. 
It wants good walking and very straight powder to make up 
that number. There has been lately too much indiscriminate 
killing of the birds, and the sport in several places is not as 
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good as it used to be. 

In the early colonial days of which I write my naval friends 
were appointed justices of the peace for the west coast of New 
foundland, the so-called " French shore." during the fishing 
season. I had to act as a sort of judicial dry-nurse for their 
naval worships. Their decisions were often as humorous as 
they were admirable ; one delivered judgment in a case of arson 
(of course a hjgh crime, not triable by magistrates), and gave 
five pounds damages. The house burnt down was only an old 
log hut. The gallant captain entertained both litigants gener 
ously. They came ashore most gloriously drunk, with their 
arms around each other s necks, and in perfect love and 
harmony. 

I once said to an old fishermen about these naval Justices : 
You will be all right now you have the man-of-war Justices 
coining around to you even- summer." " Yes," he said. 
" man-of-war justice is a very nice man. You goes aboard to 
e n, and tells your story, and he writes e n all down in a book, 
and then he axes you if you d like a bit of refreshment and he 
gives you an uncommon good glass of rum. Now, he says, 
my good man, are there any caribou about here? (meaning 
the deer, you know), and then he axes you about the salmon- 
fishing. Then he says, You come aboard with all your wit 
nesses at ten o clock to-morrow morning. So next morning off 
you goes ; but man-of-war officer justice, he be gone away up 
the Bay." My old friends are all now distinguished admirals, 
. and no doubt they will enjoy some of the humorous adventures 
of their early days. 

One keen sporting captain had a most hard-headed Scotch 
engineer. The ship was an old one, and her engines were cer 
tainly not first-rate. It was a regular part of the routine of the 
Commission, when they came to the region of caribou-shooting, 
for the chief engineer to come into the cabin with a very long 
face. " Very bad brak-down, captain." " I am sorry to hear 
that, MacDonald, but you will soon get them all right again." 
"Nay, nay" he would shake his head it will take a whole 
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fortnight." So off the commander and his companions would 
go to the happy hunting-grounds, safe for two weeks sport. 
The naval officers accomplished their difficult and delicate 
mission remarkably well. No finer commanders could be 
selected for the service than such Commodores as Kennedy, 
Erskine, Curzon-Howe. Fane, &c. ; they were all good friends 
to Newfoundland. 

I have tried to tell of some of the humours of the Navy, but* 
they are not to be compared with the doings of the old admiral- 
governors. Rodney, who was in command in 1740, showed 
himself especially clever. He instructed his officers : " In all 
cases of crime committed on the land you must adjudge and 
determine the same according to the custom of the country and 
the best of your judgment." 

One story of Admiral-Governor Edwards in 1757 is perhaps 
the most amusing of all. He wanted to build a new Anglican 
church. Having collected 4 ool. from "the well-disposed people," 
he found " that there are certain livers in the place who have 
not subscribed towards the building. You (the magistrate) are 
hereby required and directed to cause the men mentioned in the 
margin (thirty-four resident Catholics and Dissenters) to repair 
to work, or to find a carpenter and pay him the usual price 
daily, or else to go to jail." The Governor did not beat the 
drum ecclesiastic, or hold a bazaar, or fancy fair, or appeal to 
any religious feeling ; it was the day of the pressgang, so, fol 
lowing the naval practice in vogue, he made prisoners of the 
evil-disposed persons who failed to contribuute." It is need 
less to add that His Excellency built the church ! 

Many good stories are told of that eccentric monarch, William 
IV. He was captain and naval Justice in the colony in 1786. 
The following is one of the records of His Royal Highness s 
judicial proceedings. " A riot happened on shore at four o clock ; 
the magistrate attending to suppress it was insulted. The Prince 
came ashore with a guard of Marines, arrested the ringleader, 
ordered him to receive one hundred lashes ; he was only able to 
receive eighty. Next day inquired into the facts of the case. 
Found they had whipped the wrong man." 

There are no scandals now like the sale of Army commissions 
or flagrant jobs for Army contractors. The War Office could 
not at the present time send out a flagstaff for Quebec, or birch 
brooms at -js. 6(7. a dozen to Canada, when their price in the 
colonies was one-tenth of that sum. It was an unalterable rule 
in the old days that all work for the Army should be done in 
England. When Government House, St. John s, was built, every 
stone was dressed and every bit of material sent out from home. 
In the colony this ugly old barn could have been erected for 
12,000! it cost over 6o,ooo/. simply because the War Office 
Kept the lob for its own contractor. 

When Thackeray drew Rawdon Crawley, Governos of Coventry 
Island, it was no caricature. Such colonial appointments under 
the same backstairs influence were quite common. When no 
place could be found for the idle, the dissipated, and useless, 
the last resource of the hopeless was a berth in our dependen 
cies. English barristers were sent out as Attorney-Generals to 
Crown Colonies : dissipated scamps that made the governor a 
laughing-stock ; the local lawyers trampled on them, and the 
judges treated them with contempt ; they held on to their office, 
however, and their widows enjoyed fat pensions. 

One of these brainless individuals was the only legitimate son 
of a very distinguished colonial officer. His father had great 
influence with the Royal Family. The son looked such a fool 
and so juvenile that his friends advised him to put on false 



whiskers when he went to thank the Minister for his first appoint 
ment as Attorney General. Two years later he was made a Judge 
of the High Court. One of his obiter dicta will show his lord 
ship s erudition. A barrister, applying to his lordship to have a 
plea struck out, quoted the well-known " Chitty on Pleading." 
" Goodness me," said the judge, " what has Mr. Chitty to do with 
this case, Mr. Jones ? He was never in the colony ; what can 
he know about it ? " 

I should mention that this appointment was made under 
George III. Since that date able men were sent out as Chief 
Justices. One of them, John Gervase Hutchinson Bourne, was 
an English scholar with high university honours ; he was a good 
lawyer, but had the temper of a fiend. Once when putting on 
his gown, the sleeve happened to be inside out, and the old crier 
was struggling to get" it right. " The devil is in the gown ! " 
exclaimed the Chief. " Not yet, my lord," said the trembling 
attendant, who was pulling at the silk. 

Tom Norton, who succeeded Bourne, was a handsome, witty 
Irishman, a great friend of Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn. 
Colonial appointments in the West Indies and Newfoundland 
did not suit his gay and social temperament ; he soon gave them 
up. On the Western Circuit the chief tossed him down a note : 
" Master in Lunacy dead ; will this suit your book, Tom ? " 
Norton replied at once : " Your servant Tom will accept this 
crumb that falls from your Lordship s table." 

Sir Francis Brady, the next chief, had been one of the Young 
Ireland party, an able, independent little man, but extremely 
excitable. Once on Circuit he heard a report that an Italian 
pedlar had been murdered in a northern outport. When the 
circuit vessel arrived at the nearest harbour to the supposed scene 
of the homicide he sent off the sheriff to arrest the criminal. As 
soon as the boat with the officer and police came in sight the 
little judge cried out in a stentorian voice, " Mr. Sheriff, have 
you got the murderer ? " " No, my lord," said the genial sheriff, 
who was a bon vivant and excellent provider ; " but, thank 
Heaven," he bellowed "I have six brace of partridges." The 
murdered Italian was found very much alive, filling all the 
fishermen s houses with holy images. His nephews are amongst 
the most prosperous fish merchants on the south coast. 

One of the greatest humorists the colony has produced was 
the late John H. Boone, who loved to mystify the Bench. An 
Italian who became dissatisfied with his lucrative position as 
telegrapher went into trade, gave too much credit, and came to 
smash. He applied to Boone to be declared insolvent. " My 
lord," said the barrister, " may it please this honourable court to 
hear me on behalf of my client, Mr. Tarducci. He comes from 
sunny Italy, my lord, the land of art, romance, science, and 
glorious literature home, my lord, of the illustrious Michael 
Angelo and the divine Rafaelle ; birthplace of Tasso, Ariosto, 
the immortal Dante, and the humorous Boccaccio ; the prolific 
mother of Art and science, birthplace of Galvani, and the martyr 
Galilei Galileo." After some more in this strain the judge 
began to get restive. In gruff tones he inquired, " What has all 
this to do with the case, sir ? " Boone replied, quite solemnly. 
" Merely a few preliminary observations, my lord. My client 
from sunny Italy, home of the painter and the sculptor, begs 
this honourable court to apply to him the very lowest form of 
pictorial art. My lord, he prays to be whitewashed. 
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"The King is Dead!" &lt;* 




ND we cannot bring ourselves yet to complete the 
sentence and say, " Long Live the King." 
King is dead ! Our King the Empire s King 
the people s beloved Sovereign, Lord and King. 
From the " Northland to the Southland, and from 
the Orient to the West " are these sad words 
uttered to-day; aye, and realized all too truly, 
" The King is dead." When the " Dead March " 
sobbed forth from the organ to-day, I asked my 
self, "From how many churches are these s.id 
strains pealing a tender requiem to our dead King ? 

When Victoria passed, nine years ago, the regret was not so 
general as is felt now. She had lived her life ; and it was ac 
knowledged that he who lies dead at Buckingham Palace to-day, 
and who did the work of the State the past twenty-five years, 
had come into his Kingdom at last! Nay, it is but nou&gt; he has 
gained the mansion of his Father . " It is all over, but 1 think 
1 hare Jne my duty!" Here are words from the noblest, the 
highest, the most powerful figure the world had ever seen! 
Look at the position he occupied, the power behind him, the 
Empire he ruled and loved, and then try to realize his humility ! 
Certainly he must have emulated the King of Kings and learnt 
of Him the " meek and humble of heart." None but those who 
have lived in England or visited it very frequently can under 
stand the depth of affection, admiration, reverence and pride 
entertained by the nation for King Edward VII. There s no 
doubt but lie could safely pillow his head on the breast of his 
humblest subject. The most accomplished diplomat the world 
had ever seen Emperor and King of an Empire on whose limit 
the sun never sets yet he has befriended the peasant and gone 
out of his way to show humble Sisters of Charity to their rail 
way carriage ! 

Archbishop Howley s panegyric of him was superb. He was 
a gentleman, a Christian and every inch a King! O God, it 
were almost cruel to take him from us so soon ! Since the first 
moment he assumed the responsibilities of the E.npire his diplo 
macy was a wonder ; but his tact was extraordinary and above 
all his works. It was a gift brought into play and wielded to 
perfection by his extraordinary knowledge of statecraft, a know 



ledge gained at the side of her whose burdens he was early 
called on to share, and from whose wisdom and counsel he 
obtained that experience which enabled him to cope with the 
most difficult problems with an ease which made the wor d gasp 
with astonishment. " Peacemaker " he was, but it was the to* 
of an accomplished mind with the brilliance of the manly King. 
4nd now he s dead and we all have to acknowledge (though 
we must submit to the loss) that it s the greatest blow the 
Empire has received in many decades. Her adviser her watch- 
do-, her prop, her King,, gone in a few short hours! 
I can see the dazed crowds lining the way from Charing Cross 
to Buckingham Palace; I can picture the Standard floating 
half-mast on Windsor Castle for the King who shall tread Us 
splendid halls no more. I can picture the magnificent horses 
in the mews, mute and unconscious of the sad task soon to be 
theirs of taking all that is mortal of their late Royal master on 
his last sad journey; and I can see the Memorial Chapel in its 
splendid mortuary silence awaiting the gift to earth of another 
King! I am glad I am familiar with some of the scenes he 
l ove d some of the spots where his revered footsteps trod : for 
now such memories come as a lingering echo of music heard in 
some savored clime. 

******* 
The writer had seen his late Majesty many times, notably 
when he rode with the German Emperor to Paddington after 
the funeral of the late Queen. I was quite near him on that 
occasion, on the edge of the crowd as the cortege passed out of 
Pill Mall. He had wonderfully blue eyes, which took in every 
thing at a glance. I saw him again at the opening of His first 
Parliament. That was a gorgeous pageant ; the State carriages 
had all been regilded and the assemblage of peers and nobles 
the largest for years. The King and Queen rode in one coach 
and they looked magnificent in their robes of State. His 
Majesty at that time did not look fifty; as for the Queen, her 
beauty was the talk of London. 

How they did smile on and bow to the populace that day! 
But it s all over now, and the heirt of the Queen is " The 
heart bowed down " indeed. 

" Sic transit Gloria Mundi." E. C. 



Is There Too Much Sport ? 




HIS is a question that has been often asked here 
of late, and it will be interesting to our neighbours 
to know that it has also been asked elsewhere. 
Below we publish an interesting paper discussing 
this subject, which we extract from that interest 
ing journal, The Athletic U urftf, published by 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, Woodstock, Ontario. 

Periodically some wiseacre with all the pessimism of a recluse proclaims 
that the people of the present age are given over too greatly to the prac 
tices of sports. We cannot ignore that at all times such sophists gain 
willing and attentive audiences of whom they make converts after 
their own kind. They must have their following of those whose inclina 
tions run rather to the sedentary than the vigorous pursuits of life ; in 
everything they remain spectators, not participants. To them the endow 
ment of a healthy body does not mean the incomparable privileges of a full 
enjoyment of the pleasures beyond self. 

They are content to sit and while away the time, caring little about the 
ultimate fatty degeneration, sluggishness of organic functions, the stooped 
shoulders and corpulency, neither do they admit the cause when time 
compels the realization that the digestive organs have been asked to per 
form feats of supplying tissue that exercise has not consumed. Men are 
constituted of many minds ; a life of ease has its certain attractiveness, but 
those who make a life-long study of this dormant condition must in time 
have the truth come home to them, more or less forcibly, that on dying 
they leave to posterity a debt unpaid, for from our progenitors the legacy 
of health is the richest bequest that Nature can bestow, it is the foundation 
upon which the superstructure of physical and intellectual efficiency is 
built. The truth that "in a sound body, a sound mind dwells" should 
weigh well with those devoting thought to the subject of health and all 
that that state means. The arrogance of the negative interests of sports 
must be considered, indifference and laziness These are the armour-clad 
opponents of the generous promptings of a congenial disposition and an 
ambitious nature. What mind or mood so eccentrically biased as to deny 



the body its constitutional need of play and recreation, which is but an 
other form of restorative for mind and body ? Play and sport are funda 
mentally identical, except that in a technical sense one is abstract, the 
other concrete in the matter of rule and form. We may not all agree as 
regards the particular branch of sports most likely to develope the greatest 
interest and benefit for all, but generally speaking all sports under moral _ 
control and temperately indulged work a material bettering of the physical 
energies and mental spirit. The spirit of sport is the thing of most concern. 
The body may be brought to muscular and agile perfection by many 
methods, but the playground affords inestimable opportunity for the fos 
tering and developing of that manliness on which no common value can be 
placed. Literary attainments, professional accomplishments and commer 
cial successes have their meed of quality, but without culture and an inher 
ent good spirit the true worth of a man sinks far below par. 

Too frequently do we find that sport is associated, in a misrepresentative 
way, with the ignoble side of life. Often is the miscarriage of talents, 
integrity and industry laid at the door of a too liberal indulgence In sports. 
It requires a strongly prejudiced mind to conjure up instances of ignominy, 
brought about by sport, without there being extenuating circumstances 
mitigating the evil in the eyes of the impartial. There may be methods of 
conduct in all branches of sports open to criticism and improvement, but 
when the field of athletics and general sports is analyzed the most exacting 
purist will wonder at the splendid state of clean and wholesome sports 
which exists to-day. Far from having been carried to excess, there has 
just begun that appreciation which sports have long deserved at the hands 
of the mentors who are responsible for the proper equipment of our youths 
who will have to contend w-ith those complex problems of the future which 
constantly demand capacity of body as well as of mind. Under no other 
guise will boys accept the benefits of regular exercise and physical culture 
with not only willingness, but with that "enthusiasm which dev elops a spirit 
most desirable. It may be that at the present time the meridian of purity 
in sports is far from attained, but when all is considered the fact remain s 
that nothing now impressing the mind and engaging the physical forces 
yields a greater maximum of good results and the minimum of ill effects 
than the many branches of recreative outdoor sports and pastimes Wise 
parent? encourage their hopefuls in all clean, wholesome sports 
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TARIFF CHANGES. 

1. A drawback on sugar equal to the duty paid 
thereon, when used in the manufacture of preserves 
and confections for export. 

2. Galvanized block straps, bottom cushions for 
sheaves for blocks, and galvanized sheaves for blocks, 
when imported by block-makers, to go on free list. 

3. Brin for bags, etc., in any manufacture, to be ad 
mitted on the same terms as for bread, rope and nails. 

4. Boats or launches, propelled by electricity or 
other mechanical power, will be charged 35 percent. 

5. Canvas of 6 oz. cotton duck and upwards, used 
extensively by fishermen, 5 per cent. Under 6 oz., 
35 per cent. 

6. Duty to be charged 40 per cent, on confec 
tionery in fancy packages, including value of said 
packages. 

7. Duty on Dory Lumber, which was $1.00 per 
1,000 ft., to include planed as well as unplaned. 

8. Comptometers and Adding Machines 35 per 
cent. 

9. Surgical and dental instruments, etc., 25 per 
cent. 

10. Pressed nails, pressed spikes, galvanized nails 
and spikes, 3/g of a cent a pound, instead of i cent, 
as at present. 

11. New machinery for pulp companies, which 
cannot be locally manufactured, to be free ; thus 
placing all concerns on the same basis as the 
Harmsworth Company. 

12. Machinery for the original installation of saw 
mills, free, subject to approval of Governor in Council. 

13. All artificial substitutes for human organs, free. 

14. Casings and copings and lockings for timber 
of dories, free. 

15. Soiling paper, free. 

16. Paper wrappers for local manufacturers 
goods, free. 

17. Material for wireless telegraph aboard ships, 
free. 

18. Importation of second hand clothing for sale 
is prohibited. 

19. Purchases in other lands of personal effects by 
travellers, to limited to be $50.00 for free entry. 

20. Drawback of one third of duty paid upon oil 
used in local manufacture of oil clothes. 

21. Duty on wheels to be 35 percent., instead of 
one dollar and 20 per cent. 

22. Excise duty on cigars, locally manufactured, 
of 50 cents a pound. 

M. P. CASHIIM, 

Minister of Finance and Customs. 
St. John s, Nfld., June-2 3 rd, 1910. 
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Birds, and Wild Rabil or Hare. 

&lt; &gt; person shall hunt, kill, purchase or have in his possession 
any Ptarmigan or Willow Grouse, commonly called Part 
ridge, nor any Curlew, Plover, Snipe, or other Wild or Migra 
tory Birds, (except Wild Geese), or the eggs of any such birds; 
nor shall shoot any Wild Rabbit or Hare within this colony 
between the i5th day of December in any year and the 2oth day 
of September in the year succeeding, under a penalty of not less 
than $25 nor exceeding $100, or imprisonment not exceeding 
three months. Provided it shall not be held unlawful to sell, 
purchase, or have in possession any of such birds when the 
party shall prove that the said birds were killed between the 2oth 
day of September and the 15111 day of December in any year. 

No person shall trap or snare any Wild Rabbit or Hare 
between the ist day of March and the 2oth day of September 
in any jear under a penalty of not less than 25 and not exceed 
ing $100, or imprisonment not exceeding three months. 

It shall be unhwful for any person to export from this colony 
for sale as an article of commerce any Willow or other Grouse 
or Partridge, under a penalty of five dollars for each bird so 
exporteH. 

Any person, except a traveller on a journey, found on Sunday 
carrying firearms, shall be subject to a fine not exceeding fifty 
dollars and in default of payment, to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding one month. 

Any person, except a traveller on a journey, found on the 
shooting grounds carrying firearms with or without dogs be 
tween the 1 5th day of December and the 2oth day of September 
in succeeding year, where such game is known to frequent shall 
be subject to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars, and in default of 
payment, to imprisonment for a period not exceeding one month. 

Beaver. 

Any person who shall hunt, kill or pursue or take any Beaver 
within this Colony at any time from the first day of October, 
1910, to the first day of October, 1913, shall, upon conviction, 
for the first offence, be imprisoned for two months with hard 
labor, with the option of a fine not exceeding two hundred 
dollars, and not less than fifty dollars; for the second offence 
the penalty shall be imprisonment for six months with hard labor. 

Close time for Beavers from October i, 1910, to October I, 1913. 
Otters and Foxes.- 

No person shall, in any year, take, kill, wound or destroy any 
Otter between the first day of April and the first day of October, 
under a penalty of twenty-five dollars or imprisonment not 
exceeting one month. 

No person shall hunt, kill, or pursue with intent to kill, any 
Fox within this colony from the i5th day of March to the i5th 
day of October in any year, under a penalty for each offence 
not exceeding two hundred dollars and not less than fifteen 
dollars, and the confiscation of animals or skins. 
Caribou or Deer. 

No person shall hunt, kill, or pursue with intent to kill, any 
Caribou from the ist day of February to the 3151 day of July 
in any year, both days inclusive ; from the first day of October 
to the 2oth day of October in any year, both days inclusive. 

No person other than a Licensee under this Act shall, during 
the time by this Act allowed for killing caribou, kill or take 
more than two stags and one doe caribou in any year. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister Marine and Fisheries. 
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The Cruise of "The Comet/ 



By T. Hanrahan, S.C.S. 




ITH the blue line of North Groais Island on our 
weather and the dark green hills of Conche fast 
receding from view, I sit down on the deck of the 
motor boat Comet to place on record my impres 
sions of a most delightful trip and, at the same 
time, my appreciation of the courtesy and hospi 
tality of the owner of the Comet Mr. James 
Norris a thriving merchant of the North. 

All sails are set and the keroseine engine is 
puffing away merrily. We are returning once 
more to the region of the daily papers to contrast life in the con 
ventional and stuffy town with the free and bracing atmosphere, 
and charming scenery of Bellvy Bay. 

Our crew is a mixed one. First we have the owner, whom 
we call the Commodore, a fine representative of manhood, and 
a living proof of what success may be attained, even in New 
foundland, by the combined forces of indefatigable work, tact, 
and ability. The Mate (so called) is not a man of the sea at 
all, but the Commodore insists that he has some sailor s blood 
in him, for his progress in seamanship has been rapid. As for 
steering; why he has become an adept in the art. The Second 
Mate is known to us as B the unselfish, whose chief charac 
teristic is consideration for others, especially the lady passengers 
Mrs. N. and Mrs. B. who are now seated on deck in white 
blouses, for the day is calm and beautiful. A little boy com 
pletes the party on deck. John, the Chief, who is below, feed 
ing the thirsty engine with increasing nips of kerosene, is an all- 
round man of agreeable manners whose multifarious duties 
include those of cook. He has a patent lamp which from its 
rapidity in boiling the kettle, we have christened Alladin s 
Lamp. 

"Fire up Alladin and boil the kettle" says the Commodore; 
and in a trice John appears with a snoring cup of tea and all 
the accessories thereto, which he places on the magic table, in 
the magic cabin. I use the word magic advisedly; because 
when I first entered the Comet s cabin there was no table visible, 
until John touched a spring in the mast; then what seemed to be 
a casing suddenly fell down and took the immediate shape and 
position of a lovely dining table to seat six. And as for the 
cabin, well, the shape and size and height seem impossible in 
such a small motor boat ; while from the carpeted floor to the 
ceiling covered with shining white anaglypta, the appointments 
are so tasteful and complete as to put in the shade any other 
motor boat in the country. All this by way of Preface. 

THE TRIP. 

At six o clock on a Saturday morning in July immediately 
upon the arrival of one of the guests by S.S. Clyde, our trip may 
be said to have fairly commenced, with a breakfast party at 
Three Arms that included the whole ship s company, at which 
one of the guests earned for himself a reputation (gallantly 
maintained throughout the voyage) as a devourer of cold sliced 
ham. 

Breakfast over, we all repaired to the Comet, the engine gave 
two or three admonitory grunts, puff! puff! puff ! the Commo 
dore gave some instructions, and amid waving of caps and 
cheering we were off. 

The Commodore at once took command and issued has orders 

to the Mate and Second Mate who obeyed with alacrity the 

former perhaps a little clumsily and under steam and canvas 
the Comet was soon speeding away towards Cape John, past 
Little Bay, past Betts Cove, past Tilt Cove, the last lusty sur 
vivor of three great Copper Mines. 

With the first heaving swell, the ladies turned pale and soon 
had to retire below where they were tenderly cared for by the 
Second Mate. _ Nearing Cape John the weather suddenly 
changed; the wind veered easterly, and rolled np an immense 
fog bank which enveloped us. The ladies become very ill, and 
the Commodore decided to make a break in the journey to 
Conche by steering for the nearest convenient land The Horse 



Islands which we reached late in the afternoon. 

" Let go the anchor, clew up the sails and get Alladin under 
way!" cried the Commodore pulling off his souwester and oil- 
coat, " I see several boats coming off from the land." 

In fact we were presently surrounded by boats ; for the Comet s 
arrival had evidently created great excitement among the 
islanders, who were quickly aboard and immediately interested 
in the Comet and more especially, in the the machinery which 
was good-naturedly explained to them by the Chief. 

The ladies went ashore and were hospitably entertained, 
while a splendid fresh salmon purchased by the Mate was put 
on to cook for dinner on board. After dinner we lit our pipes 
and had a comfortable smoke and a pleasant chat. 

"Well Mate, 1 said the Commodore, " what is your opinon of 
Horse Islands and its people ? " 

" My opinion may perhaps surprise you " rejoined the Mate : 
" for to my mind, the problem of life may be nearer of solution 
on this bleak, lonely, isolated island than in the palaces of 
Kings." 

"That be hanged for a yarn," grumbled the Second Mate. 

"Well," continued the mate, "to begin with, these people 
know little or nothing about the outside world. Their only 
ambition is to wrest from the wild and treacherous waters that 
separate them from the mainland, a bare subsistence, the only 
thing, they have been given to believe, that rhe world holds for 
them. The conditions of their hazardous calling necessitate 
mutual help, and their social pleasures are of need restricted by 
the boundaries of their little fishing village ; hence arise content 
ment, union, sympathy, and harmonious relations with each 
other. Add to these the absence of ambitious rivalry, and you 
will find I am not far astray. 

" Pure sophistry ! " answered the Second Mate. 

" I don t know so much about that. remarked the Commodore. 
" I m half inclined to think that the mate is not so far out" but 
here come the ladies. 

At eleven o clock all had retired the ladies on the couches, 
the Commodore and Second Mate on the rugs of the cabin floor 
except the Mate whom the Commodore ordered to take the 
first watch from u p.m. till 2.30 a.m. And this is how he kept 
it; When all were asleep he crept out of the cabin, went aft to 
the engineer s quarters, bribed him (so the Commodore and 
Second Mate aver) to give up his comfortable berth, turned in. 
and slept cosily till half past seven in the morning, while the 
owner of the craft had to content himself with the cabin floor. 

" We ll have to get square with the Mate tor this," said the 
Commodore, severely, next morning and they did one morning 
coming out of Fischot by sticking the Comet s nose into a lop 
while the Mate was hoisting the jib. 

The weather had not improved much, but we decided to get 
underway on Sunday morning. We spent an uncomfortable day 
in White Bay which we crossed in the afternoon and anchored 
under the frowning cliffs of Cat Cove a settlement of two 
houses, two stages, and a rock made memorable by the Com 
modore grounding his boat on it while taking the ladies ashofe. 

After a stay of two hours we started on the last lap of our 
journey, and at 9.30 arrived at Conche safe and sound, receiving 
a hearty welcome from crowds assembled on the wharf to greet 
us, and to observe and admire the wonderful Comet. In fact 
Halley s Comet was not in it with Norris Comet on the score of 
the excitement her arrival provoked at Conche. 

We remained in Conche for two days enjoying the charming 
weather (the unexcelled fresh butter) and the hospitality of the 

ommodore s son and his amiable wife. Mr. Norris Junior who 
ducting with success a branch of his father s business at 

onche which must prove of great convenience and advantage, 

especially in winter time, to the people of Conche and vicinity. 

insisted on jo.nmg us as pilot for our Northern trip " For/ 

I am the only man in Conche capable of steering the 

Comet safely through the rocky mazes of Bellvy Bay " 
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The Commodore, with an indulgent smile, gave his con 
sent and the next morning beheld us steaming around 
Fox Cape en route for the North. Fishing boats were 
out for the morning spurt, and some of the men doing 
well. We were greeted with many a hearty "good-morrow" 
as we steamed past by those hardy fishermen, many of whom 
were dealers of the Commodore. Off Pillier a trap skiff 
was busy inshore. We steamed in to find a crew of the Com 
modore s men with about fifteen barrels of fish aboard having 
caught thirty barrels the evening before. Off Croque we passed 
some surley fishers from the South whose greetings were not 
always friendly. As for instance : 

" You got a fine crowd o gintlemen aboard ! Well to be like 
ye. nothing to do and d m well paid for doing it." 

Or: 

"Where ye goin with that -rig-out." D ye want to frighten 
all the fish wid yer puffin?" 

Suitable replies were of course made from the ship, as we left 
them speedily in the distance. 

An interesting interview took place between the Commodore 
and one of his fishermen whom we espied as we neared St. 
Julien s on the " offer ground." We steamed up 

" How aretyou Mr. Jackson ?" hailed the Commodore. 

"First rate sir was the answer. 

" How are you doing with the fish?" 

" Pretty well sir." 

"Have you got much?" 

"Oh, yes sir, a litt e." 

" How much have you got ?" 

"I don t exactly know sir." 

" How many barrels have you got ?" 

"I don t know sir, didn t count "em." 

" The Commodore paused then : 

" Do you want any salt ?" 

"No sir," replieded Jackson (taken off his guard) "I have 
nearly half left." 

" That will do, full speed ahead, chief," said the Commodore, 
turning his back on Jackson. " I have the information I wanted, 
in spite of him. I gave him eight hogsheads of salt in the 
spring. He has about four left. That means he has nearly 
forty quintals of fish ashore, a good voyage already for one man." 

We called at St. Juliens where we remained two hours, then 
steered our course for Fischot Islands where the Mate had some 
work to do, and where the Commodore found several of his 
schooners engaged in fishing and getting their full share of 
what was going. 

Five miles steaming brought us to Goose Cove, where we 
remained long enough for the Mate to complete his work, and 
to pay a visit to the mine and wish it good luck. There are two 
things for which the North part of the District of St. Barbe is 
patiently waiting, (a) a good copper mine employing about one 
thousand men and, (b) telegraph extension to keep them in 
touch with civilization during the winter months. May the 
fruition of their hopes be not long delayed 

At four in the afternoon we bade farewell to a stage-head full 
of admirers of the Comet and squared away with buoyant spirits, 
and as happy as school boys for the bottom of Bellvy Bay where 
seals, birds, and salmon abound " Because," said the pilot, "I 
have been there before, even with that mighty hunter W R , 
and we had sport fit for Kings." 

The Mate groaned. 

" Why, what s the matter," asked the Pilot with indignant 
surprise. " Do you doubt my veracity, or do you want more 

cold ham ?" 

"Oh no! no! not that, not that," sighed the Mate, 
dreamed of this. You speak of salmon, and we have nothing to 
catch them with except a withered bamboo a John Winter cast 
with three flies and a ball of salmon twine oh my ! oh my I 

" Well " rejoined the Pilot with sympathy, " if you haven t fish 
ing gear, you have shooting gear ten guns in the hold, and a 
keg of powder. How does that strike you ? So now sing us 
a good old song, and afterwards the Second Mate will tell 

story." 

And the story of the Second Mate runneth thus : 

"I need not explain to you," said the Second Mate in his 



quiet and deliberate way, giving the wheel a turn which brought 
Brents Island a little on the starboard bow. (We were all 
clustered aft and our pipes in good tune) "I need not, I say, 
explain to you that, even in our day, it is not everyone that can 
read the Rosary at a wake. It is a difficult duty to perform. 
In the good old times in the outport of K - the honor rested 
in the family of Williams on account of the fact that the eldest 
son, Michael, had a good clear voice and a strong nerve. A 
very old couple living in the village fell ill together, and the old 
man died. They waked him in the bedroom and moved the 
sick old lady to the kitchen where a bed was made for her up 
in the corner. Now it chanced that Michael Williams was 
away from K - the first night of the wake, and of course, the 
Rosary had to be read at midnight. Who was to read it? The 
choice naturally fell to the second brother of the Williams family 
whose name was Martin, and, "said Martin, when they came 
and asked me, If I was stuck, I wouldn t bleed a drop. I 
was frightened to death ; but still for the honor of the family, I 
dared not refuse. So I went away across" the beach and I 
primed myself, yes sir, I primed myself, pretty well, so well, in 
fact, that I felt quite equal to the task when I arrived at the 
wake-house at midnight. I saw the white bed up in the corner, 
and without more ado I went over, knelt down close to the head 
of the bed ; the people fell on their knees and I began the 
prayers. In the middle of the Second Mystery I happened to 
turn my eyes towards the bed horror! The corpse was mov 
ing the man was coming to life! In fear and trembling I 
read on, till suddenly a hind was thrown outside the quilt and 
the corpse sat bold upright in the bed it was the old woman ! ! 
My feelings were simply beyond any words to describe I was 
struck dumb. I think, said a villian of a girl kneeling behind 
me, Mr. Williams, sir, you re after makin a mistake, sir, the 
corpse is wakin in the bed room. " 

"I knew Williams long ago," said the Mate when he could 
stop from laughing, " a young fellow of great resource he was, 
and wonderfully quick witted. But I cannot conceive how he 
escaped from that entanglement. What did he do? What did 
he say ? " 

"Well," returned the Second Mate, he turned to the girl, and 
replied sarcastically: "No, young lady, I made no mistake, I m 
sayin this rosary for the livin we can get the dead anytime." 
******** 

The sun is setting in a blaze of glory. We already see the 
shadows in the water, cast by the tall trees and their fragrance 
is sweet in the nostrils. We are passing Brents Island and 
" Hullo boys !" shouted the Pilot " a flock of divers just gone to 
wing look ! " 

Sure enough there they were, and here we were, in a state of 
wildest excitement. 

Excitement ? The word does not express the wild rush of 
pleasureable emotions which swept us off our feet. 

We steamed away up the wooded arm drinking in its sun-set 
beauties, and driving birds to wing in all directions. We round 
ed a point near the mouth of the main brook, when behold ! a 
trap-skirl at anchor, and two men in a dory pulling away for 
dear life. 

" Pirates ! " exclaimed the Commodore. 

" Prospectors ! " cried the Mate. 

" Smugglers ! " said the Chief. 

"Salmon Poachers!" declared, the Second Mate, and the 
Second Mate was right ; for, as we steamed alongside the 
trap-skiff, we saw three tierces aboard, full of fine large salmon. 

A hurried tea, and out with our boats ! The Commodore 
and Mate to try for a salmon ; the Pilot and Second in the 
other, for a shot at the divers. 

After a short row up the brook a large salmon leaped near 
the boat. 

" Have a cast, Mate," said the Commander in a low voice. 

The Mate obeyed, and at the third cast there was a convul 
sion of the water; the blue back of a salmon gleamed for an 
instant, and in a trice was gone, with enrything except the old 
withered bamboo pole which the Mate hurled venomously into 
the water saying; " Take that to Mr. Salmon." 

Just then, two shots in quick succession informed us that our 
friends were r having a try at the divers. 
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on board. We had a hearty supper, a smoke, and a rubber or 
two of "Bridge" after which the Commodore and Second Mate 
"turned in " and the Pilot and Mate went ashore for some fresh 
water. The moon had risen and the landscape lay bathed in a 
flood of soft mysterious silver light. Not a ripple disturbed the 
mirror-surface of the water; not a sound the stillnes of the 
shore, save perhaps the chirp of a bird. Everything was deeply, 
solemnly, mysteriously still. We remained on deck, after com 
ing on board, smoking our pipes and drinking in the beauty of 

the scene. 

" No matter," said the Pilot, 

" How long on earth we stay, 
We never shall forget this night 
We ve spent in Bellvy Bay." 

" An early breakfast and away ! were the Commodore s 
orders" said the Chief, breaking in upon a sweet reverie. 

" All right chief, we ll turn in at once but hark ! What 
sound is that? We listened intently, and soon heard the cauti 
ous dip of oars. Presently out of the shadow cast by the trees 
a boat emerged and boarded the trap-skiff. Quickly and silently 
the grapnell was hauled in and the trap-skiff stole away, her 
white sail gliding along like some ghostly spectre towards the 
outer waters of the bay. 

Next morning found us early astir with keen appetites for 
breakfast a beautiful day and we enjoyed it to the full, chasing 
seals, shooting birds, and landing on the sandy beaches or smok 
ing our pipes under the welcome shade of the tall trees. In the 
afternoon we steamed over to a larger arm where we had excit 
ing sport and killed some birds, and a seal. 

In the evening we were all very tired from rowing so we 
retired early and slept soundly. We woke to very altered con 
ditions; for the night had brought a complete change, in the 
shape of a gale from the North East with rain, fog and sea that 
caught us on a lee shore. 

Then it was that our Pilot shone to advantage and showed 

himself the alert capable commander accustomed to meeting 

emergencies, with promptness and decision. " We cannot be 

found here 20 minutes longer," said he, " without grave danger." 

" Quick with the engine, Chief." 

"It won t work sir, the boat is jumping too much " replied 
the Chief. 

" Catch the wheel then while I go forward, cried the Pilot 
" Hoist away the jib ! " " Give her the foresail and sheet home ! 
Up mainsail" and over lay the good ship Comet to the force 
of the gale. I m bound to state that a better boat water never 
wet, and you d say that too, gentle reader if you saw her (the 
engine was soon working) with the Pilot at the helm, tearing 
across under steam and canvas the five miles of wild water that 
lay between us and the sheltered haven of Hare Island Tickle. 

Here we remained all day, seeing numbers of seals which we 
were prevented by the storm from chasing with our small boats. 
We had many a shot from the deck of the Comet, however. 
At seven we had a swell dinner, tender young divers, and seal 
pie, ham, and canned vegetables with all the other appendages 
unto the same belonging or to the same appertaining. The wind 
whistled on deck. But we had put out a second anchor, so in 
comfort and safety we fought our battles over again, played a 
good game of bridge till midnight said our prayers, turned in, 
and had a good old sleep. 

Friday morning ! The wind has changed and is blowing from 
the west, a fair wind. So after breakfast (at which the Commo 
dore taunted the Mate into a ham bone) we bade farewell to the 
haunts of the seal and the salmon, and sailed away for Fischot 
Islands. Here we took on board Rev. Father Thibeault, Pastor 
of the District, and entered the harbor of Conche in the early 
afternoon with a long tail (which is frequent in comets) of punts 
in tow, picked up from the fishing ground as we came along. 

A few days pleasantly spent in Conche punctuated by dinner 
parties, tea-parties, and a picnic to the children given by Mrs. 
Norris, senior, brought our excursion to a happy close. And 
now, as I said at first, here we are homeward bound. 

May I add a sentence in conclusion of an already over-lengthy 
article. I have no wish for a motor cycle ; and for an automo 
bile I hanker not. But if the future holds for me any of the 
luxuries of life, I hope it will include a motor boat, built on the 
lines and of the same dimensions as The Comet. 



m . KF VS by the Merchant Shipping Act, ,894, it is &lt;f mon g^ ot 
things) enacted that where the Legislature of any British Po 
lion provide, for the examination of and grant of 

Competency to persons intending to act as Masters, Mates, Engineers 
on board British ships, and the Board of Trade report to His Majesty that 
they are satisfied that the examinations are so conducted as to be equally 
efficient with the examinations for the same purpose in the United King 
dom under the said Act, and that the certifies ranted on such pnn- 
cipL as to show the like qualifications and competency as those granted 
under the said Act, and are liable to be forfeited for the like reasons and 
in the like manner, His Majesty may by Order in Council 

i. Declare that the said Certificates shall be of the same force as if 
thev had been granted under the said Act : and 

- Declare that all or any of the provisions of the said Act which relate 
to Certificates of Competency granted under that Act shall apply tc 
Certificates referred to in the said Order: and 

7 Impose such conditions and make such regulations with respect to 
thesaid Certificates and to the use, issue, delivery, cancellation, and sus 
pension thereof, as His Majesty may think fit, and impose fines not ex 
ceeding Fifty Pounds for the breach of tho&gt;e conditions and regulation-. 

And that upon the publication in the I.nnJon tin-cite of any such Order 
in &lt; ouncil as last aforesaid the Order shall, as from the date of the publi 
cation or any later date mentioned in the Order, take effect as if it were 
enacted by Parliament : 

And whereas at the coming into operation of the said Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, there was in force the Order in Council of the 9th day of May, 
1891, being an Order in Council made under enactments repealed by the 
said Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and it was provided by the said Mer 
chant Shipping Act, 1894, that Orders in Council so made should remain 
in force as if made or granted under the said Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: 
And whereas by the said Merchant Shipping Act. 1894. it is further pro 
vided that His Majesty may by Order in Council revoke, alter, or add to 
any Order in Council made under the said Act : 

And whereas by the said Order in Council dated the 9th day of May. 
1891, Her late Majesty was pleased to declare inter alia that Colonial Cer 
tificates of Competency granted by certain authorities therein named, and 
described in the case of the several British Possessions therein mentioned, 
including Colonial Certificates of Competency granted by the Governor of 
the Possession of Newfoundland from and after the I4th day of May, i 
to persons intending to act as Masters or Mates on boaid British ships 
should be of the same force as if they had been granted under the Acts 
relating to Merchant Shipping : 

And whereas by the said Ordei in Council last mentioned Her late 
Majesty was further pleased to impose and make the Regulations set out 
in the Schedule "A" thereto should apply to all Colonial Certificates of 
Competency which might theretofore have been or should thereafter be 
granted : 

And whereas by Order in Council dated the 22nd day of October, 1906, 
the said Order in Council dated the gth day of May, 1891, was altered to 
the extent and in the manner mentioned in the said Order dated the 22nd 
day of October, 1906: 

And whereas it has been made to appear to His Majesty that the Legis 
lature of Newfoundland has provided for the examination of and grant of 
Certificates of Competency to persons intending to act as Engineers on 
board British Ships, and that the Board of Trade have reported to His 
Majesty that they are satisfied that the examinations are so conducted as 
to be equally efficient with the examinations for the same purpose in the 
United Kingdom under the Merchant Shipping Act. 1894, and that the 
Certificates are granted on such principles as to show the like qualifications 
and competency as those granted under the said Act, and are liable to be 
forfeited for the like reasons and in the like manner : 

Now THEREFORE, His Majesty, by and with the advice of His Privy 
Council, is hereby pleased 

To DECLARE that the Colonial Certificates of Competency granted or to 
be hereafter granted by the proper authority in Newfoundland to persons 
intending to act as Engineers on board British Ships shall, in addition to 
Colonial Certificates of Competency granted to Masters and Mates by the 
said authority under the provisions of the above recited Order in Council 
dated the gth day of May, 1891, as altered by the Order in Council dated 
the 22nd day of October, 1906, be of the same force as if they had been 
granted under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and shall be subject to 
the same conditions and regulations as are set out in Schedule " A " to the 
said Order in Council of the gth day of May, 1891, and that the said Order 
in Council as altered by the Order in Council dated the 22nd day of Octo 
ber, 1906, shall be read, construed, and applied accordingly. 

Marine ainf Fisheries Department. October 1st, iqio. 
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The Inevitable Drop 

in the temperature must occur 
sooner or later. Better to be pre 
pared for it anyway with 

Seasonable Underwear. 

We show a very complete line of the 
different makes. Our Woollen 
Specialties are 

"Wolsey," and " Stanfield s." 

Send on your orders while the sizes 
are unbroken. 





Wool or Egyptian Yarn 1 

Some there are who cannot wear Wool 
Underwear. To those we recommend 




and 



Mail Orders Filled. 



Made of the Softest Egyptian Yarn. 
These goods are exceedingly comfortable 
and satisfactory in every way. The 
Fall Weights are fleeced, and all gar 
ments are finished and trimmed by hand, 
under the most stringent hygienic con 
ditions. 





PROCLAMATION 



Bv 



RALPH WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

[L.S.] 



His Excellency Sir RALPH CHAMPNEYS 
WILLIAMS, Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and 
Saint George, Governor and Commander- 
in- Chief, in and over the Island of New 
foundland and its Dependencies. 

WHEREAS it is provided by Chapter 23 of 2 Edward VII., 
entitled "An Act to amend the Post Office Act, 1891," 
that upon the recommendation of the Board appointed under 
the provisions of the said Act, the Governor in Council shall, 
by Proclamation, give notice of any alteration of name, naming 
or re-naming of places within this Colony, provided that Public 
Notice of such proposed alteration of name, naming or re-nam 
ing of places shall have been given for Three Months previous ; 
And whereas by Public Notice of date the i;th day of May, 
1910, certain alterations of name and re-naming of places within 
this Colony were notified, as required by the above-mentioned 
Act; 

I do, therefore, by this by Proclamation, order and direct that 
the alterations of name and re-naming of places within this 
Colony, as contained in the said Public Notice of the i;th of 
May, 1910, shall come into effect from the date of these presents, 
that is to say : 

i. Mosquito Cove, Conception Bay, to be re-named 

" Bristol s Hope." 
2. The Railway Station near Crabbe s, Bay Saint 

George, to be called " Crabbe s East." 
3. The Railway Station between Crabbe s Brook and 
the Highlands, to be named "Crabbe s West." 
4. North - West Arm, Sweet Bay, B. B., to be 

re-named " Winter Brook." 
5. King s Cove, Trinity Bay, to be re-named 

" Milton." 
6._Rj V erhead, White Bay, District of St. Barbe, to 

be re-named " Hampden." 

Given under my Hand and Seal, at the Government 
House, St. John s, this i6th day of August, A.D. 1910. 
By His Excellency s Command, 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary. 




NOTICE! 

All persons in this Colony using Steam Boilers 
working under pressure in the manufacture of Cod 
Liver Oil, shall notify the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries at once as to owners and locality of said 
Boilers, under a penalty of $50.00. 

All users or owners of Steam Boilers for any pur 
pose in this Colony, which have not been inspected 
during the last twelve months, and whose Certificates 
have expired, shall notify the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries at once, under a penalty of $50.00. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister of Marine & Fisheries. 
Department of Marine & Fisheries, 

St. John s, Newfoundland, August 26th, 1910. 



PHCENIX 



Assurance 




Co., Ltd., 



OF LONDON, ESTABLISHED 1782. 



Insurance are effected against Fire by the 
PHCENIX COMPANY 

on every description of Insurable Property on the 
most favourable terms at the 

Lowest Current Rates of Premiums. 

. &L G. RENDELL, St. John s, 

Agent for Newfoundland. 
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Farming Advocated. 

Second Letter By a Newfoundlander in Canada. 

N my letter to the Summer Number of your patri- should be) an absolutely non-political interest 

otic periodical, I dwelt mainly on the need of practical farmer may scrape the ground as the ana 



The so called 



arousing public opinion all over Newfoundland 
as to the farming possibilities of the country. To 
that phase of the question I would again call 
attention. It seems to me that in order to reduce 
agriculture from theory to practice in Newfound 
land we must first plough up the somewhat diffi 
cult soil of public opinion by the plough-share of 
scientific education : and by lecture-platform and press. All 
nations give very prominent place to agricultural education. 
Of recent years there has been in England, United States of 
America, Canada, Germany and Belgium a series of agricultural 
exhibitions. Much of the poverty and misery complained of to 
day in Europe is due to the invasion of already over-crowded 
cities by farming people. In England the Socialists have a 
perfect net-work of so called gutter journals and their aim is to 
flatter the mob by telling them that this cry of "back to the 
land" is merely a plot to deprive fanning people of what the 
SDcialists call the " life of great cities. Truly it is death instead 
of life to a great many of them. This spirit of hatred of farm 
ing life which the Socialists seek to arouse by means of a very- 
debased press, creates difficulties for Cana Ja in as much as it 
lets loose in the Western Dominion a perfect horde of varied 
humanity whose accession to our Western Empire is, to put it 
mildly, a very doubtful benefit. Of recent years English immi 
grants coming to Canada have complained of receiving critical 
and even harsh treatment at the hands of immigration officials : 
of being put on a lower basis than other nationalities by rich 
Canadian corporations notably in the West and very consider 
ably in the East. English immigrants have told the writer that 
they saw posted on the walls of certain centres of industry in 
Canada West " No Englishman need apply." This seems 
very severe until we hear the Canadian side of the question. 
The Canadian principle is that all white nations are on a certain 
equality, but at the same time many English papers in Canada 
say very emphatically that such laws should be enforced in 
Canada as would save the Dominion from being a depositing 
ground for an indiscriminate multitude of persons coming as 
Immigrants from any Trans- Atlantic countries. Unfortunately 
certain agencies had been at work in England and other coun 
tries to send to Canada a very wretched class of immigrants. 
Therefore it was only under extreme provocation that Canada 
struck back by its strong and testing immigration laws which 
have the support of the best intelligence of the Dominion. 
These points have their application to the new agitation in 
favour of agricultural development in Newfoundland. If all 
nations rose or fell in proportion as they applied themselves to 
the peaceful art of agriculture, then surely Newfoundland &lt; , 
hope to gain by neglecting it. Besides recognizing the efforts 
of pioneer farmers we must also see the value of scientific me 
thods. Often times indeed the so-called untutored spade-man 
does not deserve the contempt which a frequently ungrateful 
public measure out, but we must also see the value of broad 
.ion-political agitation so as to interest the public as a whole in 
a general farming movement all over the country. More is 
requisite than hole-and-corner methods. Education alone can 
root out the old stumps of stupidity and prejudice. This is (or 



did, or after the fashion of some more remote types but we 
believe there is near St. John s and Whitbourne and in several 
other Newfoundland centres a race of farmers who have made 
an honest independence out of farming and these farmers would 
be numerous enough to crush out stupid prejudices. The man 
who fails as a farmer is a very questionable authority on the 
subject. His prejudices are natural. 

It is now universally admitted in Canada and United States 
of America that the native Newfoundlander (discounting indivi 
dual failures common to all countries) is able to compete with 
any nationality and surpass many nationalities in all branches of 
science and art. An ignorant or stupid inhabitant of any country 
will have his prejudices but I refer now to the giving a fair 
opening to intelligent farmers. A series of lectures by com 
petent speakers in our public halls (say this u inter) would bring 
out these points more clearly than one letter can do. The press 
and the platform must be amongst the great agencies of pro 
gress. A universal wave of farming interest could be aroused 
by well directed intelligent effort all over the country. The 
prayer " speed the plough" might without any irreverence be a 
popular slogan in the approaching Agricultural Campaign. We 
believe that every farmer in Newfoundlaod whose success has 
been genuine and who looks on his country s progress with the 
vision of an honest man and not a knave, has admitted that a 
hundred times more might, and could be done to promote farm 
ing progress than is being done. Public meetings, conventions, 
scientific lectures, agricultural literature : these are the recog 
nized means of progress in Europe and America. Such means 
break down backwoods prejudice and stupid recalcitrancy and 
should be universally adopted also in Newfoundland. If not 
why not? 

It is interesting to note that some of our educationalists are 
not backward in giving publicity to this matter. In fact it is 
o.ily by a system of universal publicity, such as can reach every 
settlement from end to end of Newfoundland, and that the gen 
eral public can be inflamed with patriotic enthusiasm on this 
subject. Such enthusiasm would obliterate all crude prejudices 
and usher in a farming era. It would be necessary to form 
public opinion by appealing to the people in their thousands 
and possibly the establishment of a regular course of scientific 
lectures by specialists appointed by the Government would be 
the outcome of such an agitation. The essential feature is that 
every centre of population in the whole country should be 
reached by the new farming crusade. The people should be 
aroused in their thousands and tens of thousands. Nothing 
less would achieve the end sought, viz., the popularizing of farm 
ing education, and making it racy of the soil. 

Just as we regard educational effort as logically directed 
towards the development of the native talent of Newfoundland 
so we may regard farming education as a means of developing 
the rich soil of the country and of securing its prosperity. This 
subject is well worth the best thought of the whole country. 
The Socialist will not appreciate this question except as it effects 
his own cabbage garden : but the statesman will see it with 
nobler vision. It is Empire building in the truest sense. So 
then let all Newfoundland cry out with heart and voice Suc 
cess to agricultural enterprises " God speed the plough" and 
bless the harvests of honest peaceful industry 
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A Warnings-Public Notice, 

Look Out for the Potato Canker, 




FIG 2 -POTATO CANKEK. 



adherin* to the plant. 
B Two tubers natural size badly dis 



The Newfoundland Agricultural Board has 

ascertained that certain plots of potatoes 
in the neighbourhood of St. John s are 
affected by the dreaded " Potato Canker " 
disease. 

This is the same disease that was first 
detected at Red Island in Placentia Bay, 
about a year ago, and is so fatal in its 
effects that if not immediately checked, 
the absolute impossibility of growing 
potatoes in Newfoundland for years to 
come is sure to result. 

The Agricultural Board therefore re 
quests that all potato growers who may 
observe indications of disease in their 
crop, will at once notify the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Board at the office 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Mines. 

The Agricultural Board recognizing 
the incalculable injury that must accrue 
to the country if this disease be not im 
mediately stamped out, earnestly re 
quests all persons to aid the efforts now 
about to be made to effect this. 

In February last the Agricultural 
Board issued, in illustrated pamphlet 
form, a special report by Professor 
Gussow on this disease. Some thou 
sands of copies were sent to outport 
Magistrates and Clergymen, and the 
Board now requests that potato-growers 
in any affected districts will procure 
a copy of this report and be guided by 
its recommendations. 

By order, 

FRANK H. SIMMS, 

Secretary Newfoundland Agricutural Board. 
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Human Mysteries. 

By John Elfreth Watkins, in "San Francisco Sunday Chronicle." 




USAPIA PALADINO, the Italian peasant who had 
New York by the ears, who converted Lombroso, 
the student of criminals and impostors, and who 
is noiv being judged at our bar of science, before 
such skeptics as Hugo Munsterberg and such pres 
tidigitators as Keller this "Eusapia, the despair of 
science," is but the latest exhibit in a considerable 
catalogue of enigmatical personages who from 
time to time have blazed forth with meteoric sud 
denness to awe and mystify a goodly portion of the thinking 
world. 

The list extends as far back beyond the birth of Christ as we 
come after that event, or to that personage of the unpronounc- 
able name, Tehatchaem-ankh, who according to a papyrus in 
the British Museum, held his sceances before King Khufu of 
Egypt, in which performances he hypnotized lions and so. it is 
set forth, restored decapitated men to life by binding on their 
fallen heads, says John E. Watkins in San Francisco Chronicle. 
Into the glare of the court of Louis XV. and of Pompadour, 
in 1748, fell suddenly, as if from the skies, a fascinating stranger 
in middle life but wonderfully well preserved, very handsome 
and very brilliant, calling himself the Count of St. Germain. 
Such was his magnetism and power to dominate men and women 
that he was required neither to prove his title nor to account 
for his source of revenue. Having gained the confidence of 
the nobles and royal personage of the court, he let it be known 
that he had been born in the third century before Christ, and 
that he had prolonged his years for two millenniums through 
his discovery of the elixir of life. He chatted of personal 
experiences with Nero and Dante, and what led many to believe 
his claims was his accurate knowledge of all history, ancient and 
mediaeval, as well as modern, also his ability to converse fluently 
in every language whatever in which he was addressed. 

WAS REALLY OF GREAT AGE. 

To prove the potency of his elixir he is said to have given a 
draught of it to a woman of 45. who became immediately trans 
formed into a young maid of 16. He was rumored to possess 
the secret of manufacturing not only gold, but precious gems, 
and thus those who yielded to his charm accounted for his ready 
supply of money and the blaze of diamonds that always adorned 
his person. It was impossible to locate any estate or other 
legitimate source of his revenue as it was to prove him a gambler, 
swindler or spy. Mine, de Pompadour endeavoured often to catch 
him napping, and when once in this spirit she asked him to 
describe Francis I., who had lived two centuries before, he 
replied : " A good fellow, but too impulsive. I could have given 
him wise advice, but he would not listen to me." Pompadour 
believed St. Germain to be really over a century old, for an old 
lady, Mine, de Clergy, whose husband had been Ambassador to 
Venice, had told her that she remembered this same man of 
mystery at the Venetian court more than a half century before, 
when he had appeared just as he did now in Paris. And just 
as he appeared to have drifted from court to court before this 
appearance in Paris so did he continue to do afterward. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century he became the favorite 
companion of the Landgrave Charles of Hesse. 

SOME THINK HIM STILL ALIVE. 

There veiled the end of his career almost as much mystery as 



covered his birth, for although his death in Schleswig Holstein 
was announced in 1780, Grosley, an eminent savant of the 
British Royal Society, stated that he saw the " Count " in a 
French prison during the reign of terror, while Lord Lytton in 
1860, met a character who appeared to be his double, if not he 
himself, and there have since been intimations that he was the 
mysterious " Major Fraser," who, at the court of Louis Napoleon 
in about 1855, was playing much the same role as had Saint 
Germain at that of Louis IX. whose birth and nationalities 
were as enigmatical as was the supply of his plethoric purse, 
and who used to intimate that he lived with Nero and knew 
Dante personally. Still others have hinted that the mysterious 
Russian, who more recently penetrated into the forbidden king 
dom of Thibet and there became the adviser of the Dalai Lama 
was the same Count of St. Germain, still defying the last visitor. 

While in Germany St. Germain met one who was destined to 
succeed him in the salons and courts of Europe as the world s 
chief man of mystery. This was none other than that human 
enigma, "Count Alessandro di Cagliostro." 

A hush fell upon the gayeties of the court of Louis XVI., 
November 29, 1780, when Count Cagliostro, the lion of Paris 
society, gravely announced that on that day and at the moment 
named Queen Mary Antionette s mother, the Empress Maria 
Theresa, had died in Vienna. Now, there was no telegraph or 
telephone at that time, and the fleetest messenger could make 
Paris from Vienna in no less than five days. Of course the 
vast majority of courtiers merely thought that Cagliostro trad 
taken big chances on a bold guess, and they sniffed dubiously. 
Then, early in December, a messenger appeared with a dispatch 
from the Queen, and Paris stood agape to note that the Count s 
grim prophecy had been fulfilled to the hour of the day. 

Ambassadors, nobles, princes were now ready to believe some 
of the most extravagant claims concerning Cagliostro that he 
could manufacture gold ; that he could summon even kings from 
their grave; that he had renewed the youth of his wife, who 
was really very old, with a son of fifty : that he was of divine 
origin and could make himself invisible at will. It was thought 
also that he had lived for centuries that he was, in fact, the 
Wandering Jew. 

" I AM HE WHO IS." 

He awed Europe with his hypnotic feats and by his healing 
of the poor, from whom he would accept no payment. He insti- . 
tuted a sort of cult, into which he drew thousands of initiates, 
many of them women. He foretold the lucky numbers of the 
Government Lotteries and dispensed his elixir of youth, the 
" wine of Egypt." He lived like a noble, traveled with the en 
tourage of a prince, showered money upon charities, assumed a 
majestic manner which forbade familiarities. 

Once when some one made so bold as to ask, " Who are you ?" 
he replied, "I am he who is." As in the case of St. Germain, 
no one could learn whence he had come or whence he had 
obtained his title, ut whereas St. Germain spoke all languages 
equally well. Cagliostro spoke them : equally badly." The 
Prince Cardinal de Bohan declared that he had seen the Count 
manufacture gold and diamonds. Finally, after he had become 
implicated with the Cardinal in the celebrated scandal of the 
queen s diamond necklace, they locked him up in the Bastile, 
where he uttered the prophecy : 
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DIRECT FROM CEYLON, 



500 PACKAGES TEA, 

in 5 lb., 10 lb., and 20 lb. Boxes, 50 Ib. Chests; 
Also, CHINA TEA. 

Flour, Pork t Beef, Hams and Bacon, 

Pickles, Jams, Syrups, in cases. Tinned Peas, 
Beans, Tomatoes, and a full line of Fancy 
Groceries, Confectionery, etc., etc. 

Irish Hams and Bacon, 
Jacobs Cake and Biscuits. 

D. RYAN. 



CABLE ADDRESS : " WASLAT." 



W. A. SLATTERY, 

Wholesale Dry Goods. 



.SPECIALTY OF 



Cotton and Wool Tents, 

Remnants and Seconds. 

WAREROOMS : 

Slattery Building, 

Duckworth & George s Sts., St. John s, N.F. 



Moore & Company 



]_-_- - 




Plumbers, 
Hot Water & 
Steam fitters. 



Heaters, Stoves, Toilets, Baths and everything in our line 
of the Best Quality at Lowest Prices. 

SHIPS PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 

128 Duckworth St., - St. John s, Nfld. 

Phone 456. P. 0. Box 1124. 



OFKICE AND STORE Adelaide Street. STONEYARD Just East Custom 
House. Water Street. Telephone, 364. 



W.J.ELLIS 

Contractor, Builder, 
and Appraiser* ^ 

Dealer in Cement Selenite, Plaster, Sand, Mortar, Brick, Drain Pipes, 
Bends, Junctions and Traps ; Chimney Tops, all sizes, and Plate Glass. 

Also on hand, a large quantity of Good Second-Hand Brick. 

Estimates Given for all kinds 
of Work at Shortest Notice. 

([^ Manufacturer^ nnrl Real Estate Owners contemplating 
any addition to their present holdings, or the erection of new 
structures, will find it advantageous to get our estimates and 
terms. 



Published by Authority. 

Whereas it is advisable that the Regulations in respect to 
Certificates of Competency of all grades in the Merchant Marine 
Service, issued by this Government, shall be in conformity with 
those of the Board of Trade, England : 

And whereas a branch of the St. John Ambulance Association 
has been established in this city; 

His -Excellency the Governor in Council has been pleased to 
order that from and after the first day of July next all candidates 
for Certificates of Competency of all grades in the Merchant 
Marine Service shall produce to the Chief Examiner a certificate 
from the St. John Ambulance Association to ie effect that they 
have passed an examination in First Aid to the Injured. 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary. 
Colonial Secretary s Office, 

April i9th, 1910. 




Public^JMotice. 

UXDKR the provision of C.ip. 23, 2 Edward VII., entitled 
" An Act to Amend the Post Office Act, 1891." and upon 
the recommendation of the Board appointed under Section i 
thereof, notice is hereby given that, three months after this date, 
a Piocl.imation will issue for the alteration of name, or re-nam 
ing of places as under, that is to say : 

i. That Little River, District of Burgeo and LaPoile, 
be re-named Grey River." 

2. That Holyrood, Saint Mary s Bay, be re-named 
" St. Vincent." 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary. 
Colonial Secretary s Office, August i6th, 1910. 
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The Bastile shall be destroyed and the people shall dance 
on its site." 

And this prophecy was fulfilled completely within the next 
three years. But by this time Cagliostro had been acquitted 
and was drifting about Europe. Having reached Rome, how 
ever, he was condemned by the Pope as a dangerous foe to 
religion and sentenced to life imprisonment in a dungeon, where 
he died in 1795. 

His past was then laid baer and it was learned that his real 
name had been Giuseppe Balsamo, that he had been the son of 
a poor Sicilian peasant, thut he had been expelled from school 
and then placed in a monastery, where, while working in the 
monk s apothecary shop, he had learned the secrets of chemistry. 
It was also learned that he had to leave Sicily to escape punish 
ment for fraud, and that his beautiful bride, Lorenza Feliciane, 
had been really a girl of twenty. 

But although proved a swindler and a quack, no one ever 
satisfactorily explained to the people of his time the secret of 
his psychic feats, such as g jessing ths successful lottery numbers 
and announcing the death of the Queen s mother. They were 
the foundation of his reputation as the greatest man of mystery 
of modern times. 

MADE THE EMPRESS SWOON. 

" My fate ?" asked Napoleon III. 

"Like mine discrowned and death in exile," replied the 
shade of Napoleon I., whereupon the Empress swooned and the 
Emperor himself fell back in his chair, as if about to faint. 

The scene was the Tuileries, where the French court now 
lionized its third man of mystery, upon whose broad shoulders 
had fallen the mantle of St. Germain and Ca^liostro. This man 

O 

was Daniel Dunglas Home, born near Edinburgh in 1833, to 
William, natural son of the tenth Earl of Home. 

" Second sight" was an alleged ancestral "gift " to this child 
and many weird phenomena are alleged to have been connected 
with his childhood. When he was about nine an aunt adopted 
him and took him to Greenville, Conn. This was about 1842 
but soon afterward he was turned out of doors because of dis 
turbing raps, which appeared in his aunt s home. Then such 
men as William Cullen Bryant, Justice Edmonds of the United 
States Supreme Court and Professor Wells of Harvard took the 
young man up and vouched for him. At the home of Ward 
Cheney, near Hartford, Conn., when he was nineteen, Home is 
said to have been first : levitated " into the air by some unknown 
force. He grew to be tall and red-haired, with a freckled face, 
slate-gray, red-rimmed eyes, sharp teeth, a snub nose and cold, 
bony fingers. His body was decribed as like an iron cross on 
which some one had hung a coat. Indeed, he was rather 
uncanny to look upon. In 1855, when twenty two, he went to 
England, where he began giving sceances, such as Paladino s 
where there were mysterious rappings, table tiltings, gostly 
appearances and feats of levitation. 

At Bulwer-Lytton s home, Knebworth, where he was a guest 
for days at a time, Home is said to have caused chairs and 
tables to float in midair. Here also guests solemnly declared 
that they saw the " master of the mediums " rise and float about 
a room, sometimes sailing tranquilly out of one window, thr 
around the house and in again through another. The Earl OL 
Dunraven also took him up and declared that he had sometimes 
seen him elongate or shortened his body at will, or cause a 
closed piano to play by simply placing his fingers upon the lid. 
At Florence in 1855, he was said to have caused a grand piano 
and a noble woman who was playing it to float in the air, while 



the playing continued. A Polish Count next took Home to 
Naples, whence he went to Rome, there joining the church afler 
being abjured by the Pope to abandon spirit sceances forever. 
In 1858, he had established a social position so high as to marry 
a Russian Countess, a god-daughter of the Czar, and their 
brilliant wedding brought Alexander Dumas all the way from 
Paris. But after his young wife s death, four years later, Home 
returned to Rom2, where reports of a return of his spirit mani 
festations reached the papal authorities, who preferred charges 
of sorcery against him, as in the case of Cagliostro. and com 
pelled him to return to England, where his sceances were 
continued. 

HANDLED FIRE WITH EASE. 

He now handled fire with ease, it was said, and, kneeling 
before a hearth, he would take out a large, glowing coal, break 
off a large piece and hold it in his hand while discoursing to his 
audience on his " power over soils." Then he would place the 
coal upon a folded newspaper and burn a hole through it. 

But public confidence in Home somewhat abated when one 
Jane Lyons sued him for $165,000 which he claimed to have 
obtained from her for communications from her departed 
husband and later when a bottle of phosphorus was found at 
one of his sceances. Nevertheless, some of his phenomena 
were indorsed by that celebrated chemist, Professor (now Sir) 
William Crookes, who Home started upon the high road to 
spiritualism. Crookes submitted the medium to severe labo 
ratory tests, such as the fastening in a secure cage of an accor 
dion which Home, from a distance caused to play. The great 
chemist also arranged at one end of his laboratory a sort of 
letter scale, with a recording point which marked down the 
pressure exerted. Home stood at the other end of the labor 
atory and, by exerting what Crookes admitted to be only his 
" psychic force," caused the platform of the scale to bear down 
and record a considerable pressure. 

This man of mystery married another Russian noblewoman 
in 1871. after which he fell into a slow consumption, which 
caused his death in 1886. What was the mystery of his 
" psychic force," and was it bonafide, as Crookes still maintains, 
or was it the result of ingenious fraudulent phenomena not yet 
detected by men of science ? 

STRANGE VISION IN THE DESERT. 

A cloud of incense smoke rising from the Syrian desert, on a 
night in 1870, assumed the shape of an old man with a long 
beard. "I am Hiero, one of the priests of a great temple 
erected to the gods that stood upon this spot," quoth the grim 
specter. This monument was the altar. Behold ! " 
" Thereupon," so the story goes, " a phantasmagoric vision of 
a gigantic temple appeared, supported by ponderous columns, 
and a great city was seen covering the distant plain, but all soon 
faded into thin air." 

Two caravans had met in the desert. One had contained 
the alleged performer of this miracle the first modern woman to 
gain world-wide fame in the role of the great unknown. Like 
Home, the master of the mediums, this sphinx boasted of a 
ch ;l liood replete with abnormal occurrences. She was born in 
.hern Russia, amid the piled-up coffins of victims of the 
~wful cholera epidemic of 1831, and while they were baptizing 
her in the Greek Church she snatched a lighted taper and set 
fire to the flowing robes of the priest. Tnen, early in her child 
hood, it was discovered that while asleep she would give correct 
answers to questions asked by persons who would take her 
hand. Thus would she reveal the hiding pkce of lost property. 
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fire Insurance Company 

FUNDS $60,000,000 

INSURANCE POLICIES 

Against Loss or Damage by Fire 

are issued by the above 

well known office on the most 

liberal terms. 

JOHN CORMACK, 



SGENT FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. 



W. & G. RENDELL, 

Insurance, Property, and 
General Commission Agents, 

Water Street, - St. John s, Newfoundland. 



Importers of and Dealers in 

Lumber of all descriptions, Paints, Oils, 
Cement, Roofing Materials, &c. 

A large supply of above goods always in stock. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR- 

RAINBOW PAINTS, AND 

BRANTFORD ROOFING. 




Public Notice. 



The Government of this Colony has been informed 
by the Department of State, Washington, that the 
American Consular Agency at Port-aux- Basques 
having been closed, instructions have issued t O&lt; the 
American Consul at Sydney, N.S, to certify invoices 
of merchandise shipped from Port-aux- Basques 
the United States. Shippers of fish at that port 
and vicinity may expediate the shipment of 
fish by mailing their invoices, together with a stampe&lt; 
envelope addressed to the consignees, to the Air 
can Consul at Sydney, who will, after certification, 
forward the duplicate copies direct to the consi 

R. WATSON, 

Colonial Secretary 



Always Ask for 

HARVEY S 

Bread and Biscuits. 

Do not Accept t 
other kinds &lt; &lt; 
said to be as good, 

A. HARVEY & Ge. 



On with the dance but off with 



the wilted Collar. 



ways in spite of conditions or 



Neither perspiration 



nor moisture of any kind affects 



Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 



Economical and fash- 



Collars 25c. 




JACKMAN THE TAILOR, Sole Agent. 



Shoppers cut this out and mail it to 
JACKMAN THE TAILOR, 
Mail Order Department, 



St. John s. 



Please send me a Litholin Collar, shape . .size. 

I enclose 28 cents to cover all charges. 



Name 

Address . 



Parlor, Dining and 
Office Furniture. 



Venetian Blinds 
Made to Order. 



Colonial Secretary s Office, April 28, 1910. 



I T. MARTIN, .* 

MORTICIAN, 

Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer, 

38 New Cower Street. 

Repairing Furniture Horses and Vans for 

a Specialty. Removing Pianos, &c. 



HserTkindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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and, it is said, impart other mediumistic information. 

This uncanny child was Helena Petrovna Hahn, daughter of 
General Alexis Hahn, a noble German settled in Southern 
Russia. When she was seven, her mother s death sent her to 
live with her grandfather, the Governor of Saratow, and here 
her governess discovered that she was possessed of the devil. 
She went into trances, scaring the old Governor into gooseflesh. 
Then at the age of seventeen she married General Count 
Blavatsky, a gouty old Russian of seventy, from whom she 
seperated after a brief period of domestic un happiness. Next 
she attempted to penetrate the forbidden boundaries of Thibet, 
but was turned back by the fanatical natives. After wandering 
in India and elsewhere in the Orient, she now returned to Rus 
sia, where at the gloomy and grewsome chateau of one of the 
princes she frightened the nocturnal guests with weird demon 
strations of table-tippings, spirit rappings, thought readings and 
levitations. 

Returning again to the Orient, she visited Egypt and S)i"ia j 
and finally America, where she was exploited as a spirit medium 
tinder the alleged control of "John King," a dead pirate, and 
much as Cagliostro had founded his Egyptian society for the 
regeneration of mankind, so Mine. Blavatsky, in 1875, estab 
lished the famous Theosophical Society. 

MESSAGES FROM THIBET. 

She now declared herself to be a disc p e of a mysterious 
brotherhood of mahatmas whom she had met in Thibet and who 
had the power of causing apparitions of themselves to appear 
where their bodies were not. Visitors to her sanctum were 
amazed to receive mysterious letters dropped before them as 
from the ceiling and bearing alleged communications from the 
Thibetan mahatmas. 

It was said to be a common occurrence for a visitor to ask 
her a question and the same day have the postman hand him a 
letter under a foreign postmark bearing a direct reply to that 
question. Finally, in 1884, Solovyoff, a Russhn journalist and 
litterateur, published her " confession," which he alleges she 



made to him after he had caught her in trickery and confronted 
her at private sceance. This man declared that she not only 
confessed that her phenomena were fraudulent, but was pre 
vailed upon to show to him the apparatus with which she 
produced them. But her disciples have always denounced 
Solovyoff not only as a liar, but as a coward, inasmuch as lie 
did not publish the "confession " during the priestess lifetime. 
Blavatsky died May 8, 1891. She was cremated and her 
ashes were divided into three equal parts, buried respectively in 
London, New York and Adyar, India. 

THE MASKED MAX s VISIT. 

A masked man entered a modest cottage on the outskirts of 
Boston one day shortly after the death of Blavatsky. He 
entered a room where an unconscious woman sat with her head 
buried in a pillow, her hand clutching a pencil, resting upon a 
pad of paper. The hand commenced to write messages to the 
masked man messages alleged to be from his relatives beyond 
the grave. This mysterious visitor returned again and again, 
being announced as " Mr. Smith." At length he became con 
vinced that information written to him by the unconscious 
woman s hand was such that no living person but himself could 
possibly know and much to the astonishment of the scientific 
world he announced his belief in the power of the living to 
communicate with the dead. This man was Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, professor of logic and ethics in Columbia University. 
New York, and the mysterious woman who had converted him 
was a modest and retiring New England housewife, Mrs. Leonore 
Piper. The announcement at once elevated her to the vacant 
pedestal of the Spinx. Unlike her predecessors, she assumed 
the role unwilling, and never give public sceancas. never pro 
duced her phenomena before other than scientific investigitors. 
She lately returned from London, where she submitted to a long 
course of examination before the Society of Physical Research. 

And now Eusapia Paladinosteps into the centre of the stage-, 
wearing what woman has filched from ma i the manile of the 
great Hierophant. 
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Cbc CDrcc Kings. 



FTTH REE Kings came riding from far away 

Mrkhior and Caspar and Baltasar ; 
Three \V^e Men out of the East were they, 
And they travelled by night and they slept by day, 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful Star. 

Three caskets they bore on their saddle bows, 

Three caskets of gold with golden keys ; 
Their robes were of crimson silk, with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 

And the three Kings rode through the gate and the guard, 
Through the silent street, till their horses turned 

And neighed as they enteied the great inn-yard; 

But the windows were closed, and the doors were bam 
And only a light in the Stable burned. 

\nd cradled there in the scented hay, 

In the air made sweet by the breath of kine 
The little Child in the manger lay, 





The Child, that wood be KING one day 
Of a Kingdom, not human but Divine. 

They laid their offerings at His feet; 

The gold was their tribute to a King, 
The frankincense, with its odour sweet 
\\ ,i- for the Priest, the Paraclete, 

The myrrh for the body s burying. 

And the Mother wondered and bowed her head 

And sat as still as a statue of stone ; 
Her heart was troubled yet comforted, 
Remembering what the Angel had said 

Of an Endless Reign, and of David s Throne 

Then the kings rode out of the city gate, 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud array ; 
But they went not back to Herod the Great, 
For they knew his malice and feared his hate, 
And returned to their homes by another way 
Longfellow. 
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By Rev. M. F. Power, 
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N THE days that sweetly hover, around the brief 
and fugitive 2jth of December, civilization s 
thought instinctively pilgrims to Bethlehem, and 
Christian meditation lovingly lingers before the 
mental delineation of the storied stable s stall, 
wherein the foreword prophecy of humanity s 
reconciliation was so touchingly fulfilled. 

For almost two thousand years, the mobile Star of 
the city of Ephrata, has unfailingly sustained its 
celestial allurement, and the Empyrean Glory Song has yet a 
melodious re-echo, and jovial refrain, to charm the children of 
men. 

The mighty world of the now in high as well as in humble 
caste joyfully journeys to the Grotto, and religiously continues 
the Magi and the shepherd movement, to the Natal Adoration. 

That mysterious advance surprises even the cultured sceptic, 
and merrily makes him identify himself with irresistible manners 
of the times. The spirit of the season overshadows the deduc 
tions of his vague systems ; and attracted by its arcane force, he 
pauses, he wonders, he longs to understand. 

The very elements are at this time surely attuned with a more 
than human music, and all creation is accorded with a harmony, 
unmatched even by the strains of the famed Aeolian. 

In city and in country the merry bells, like the choral angel 
voices, arouse the gladsome nations, and ring through vibrating 



P.P., Harbor Breton. 

space the welcome tidings of the Saviour-Birth. Nor does the 
far-travelled sailor lad, fail to notice the passing of the Happy 
Night." The heavenly bodies appeal to him brighter than usual, 
and viewing them under the pleasant auspices of fond home- 
memories, he sees in them only tongues of fire, that repeat to 
him the blissful voices his dear ones hear on shore. 

When the Christian mind considers the wretched hovel, where 
a Wee-Babe just come to light, lies cold and naked, it must be 
stupified to think that the modern world is the logical derivation 
of such a commiserating event. It must marvel, when it sees 
the New Law issuing like a beam of light, from a poor Infant 
trembling with the cold of a December night. And yet won 
derful to say! the followers of the Nazarene, throughout all 
ages, have enthusiastically contributed to the glorification of 
that poverty-infested Khan, with religion, with worship, with 
head and with heart. 

Always and everywhere the beautiful thought of Christmas has 
been exceedingly pregnant, inspiring genius to the sublime, the 
good, the divine and the true. 

The masters have never been so perfect and so acclaimed as 
when they painted, chiseled and wrote, on canvas, in marble and 
on parchment, the objective outline of a delightfully fascinating 
subject; the fairest of Jewish maidens, just a mother, placing 
her Son to receive the homage of angels and men. 

Magnificently- evolved from a contemplation of the Joyful 
Mystery, are many rare and precious monuments of art. Col 
lected, they may be traced from the dim-distant days of the 
Catacombal painter, whose thrillingly pathetic fresco of the 
Nativity, has been recently discovered in subterranean Rome, 
to the spacious times of the superb Florentine masters and also 
down to the Overbeck Gallery of the last century. 

Many word-gems likewise are scattered over the vast field of 
Incarnation literature, that graces the period between the publi 
cation of the immortal " Adesti Fidelis," attributed to Ambrose 
of Milan, and the universally attractive messages of Manzoni 
and Wa t.r Scott. 

In the same field, less brilliant perhaps from the standpoint 
of intellectual styleism, but as sympathies of large hearts with 
equal effulgency, shine the time-honored carols, and the dear 
old rustic hymns. Both are racy of every soil, and peculiar to 
all peoples. Popular customs and domestic pastimes have not 
escaped their Christmas setting. 

The Happy Christmas wishes, the wholesale and the wholesome 
ententt inn/inte the family reunion, the cordial visit, the gift to 
Bethlehem s lineal descendants, the poor ; the stocking and the 
baby ; the sound of reindeer feet fleeting over frozen snow to the 
happy childhood world; the Xmas tree: the Yule-log rhapsodies, 
mirth and merriment, fun and frolic, wit and humour, peace and 
plenty, are all interpretations of the lovable light-heartedness of 
the " most gladsome day of all the year." 

The centre however, of all this hallowed season s peculiarities, 
is undoubtely the Crib. A hurried word about the rough 
receptacle that once cradled the Son of God. made man, is here 
offered with the feeling that it may not be ill-received. 

The simple Gospel story suavely narrates, that Mary, " the 
woman above all women glorified," having maternally clad the 
Fruit of her Immaculate Womb in swaddling clothes, laid It in 
a manger. 
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Uninterrupted tradition unexceptionally confirms the pretty 
Bible-narrative, and the profane world, personified in the illus 
trious poet, who sang to Ca-sar, hinted to Augustus, that from a 
humble virgin there would come a child, destined to be greater 
and mightier than his ancestral emperors. 

The first extra-evangel word of the Manger is in the Acts of 
Justin Martyr, of the second century. 

Incorporated in his charming description of the model-home of 
Nazareth, is a graphic pen-picture of the stall, where the dearest 
of all Mothers tenderly fondled the sweetest Child that has been. 
The illustrious martyr tells in glowing language that he was 
privileged to see the very wood wherein He, for whom he 
valiantly lived and for whom at last he bravely died, had been 
cradled. 

The great Origen, a full century afterwards, asserts that still 
in his times, the Crib adorned the land of Palestine, where it 
was the pride of the native and the attraction of the passing 
stranger. 

In the Kpitaph that Jerome wrote on the tombstone of the 
gentle Pauline, he salutes the frail yet valiant women as one 
who had reverently kissed the manger-relics once hallowed by 
her mystic spouse s presence. The remains of the Crib no 
longer rest in the land of the Saviour, whilst a few boards are 
carefully preserved in the Eternal City. 

When they passed from the Orient to the Occident, is a 
matter of some dispute and not a little conjecture. The old 
antiquarian school loved to claim them, removed by Helena 
when she triumphantly deported the sacred memorials of the 
Mount of Sorrows. Eusebius, the biographer of Constantine, 
although giving a detailed description of the Basilica which the 
noble matron built on the site of the Grotto, says nothing of the 
relics and allows the presumption that they had been transported. 

Modern critics and Archeologists with rare dissent, foster the 
conclusion that Pope Theodore, himself a native of Jerusalem, 
had brought them to the Holy City to guard them from the 
desecrating hands of the then invading Saracen. 

In the annals of his pontificate, mention is made that the 
Oraton- of the Crib was designed and executed. Embellished 
by many pontiffs, this oratory was for centuries the place where 
the popes celebrated their Christmas Mass, and here during a 
kindred function Gregory VII. was set upon by Cenci s 
emissaries. 

Fontana under the patronage of Sixtus changed the chapel 
from the merlit val to the renaissance form of architecture, and 
his glorious conception is to-day the admiration of all tourists. 
Really, head and heart have never combined in a greater labour, 
for they have produced a fitting abode as far as human mind 
may measure fitness for the bed where the Saviour reclined 
on that cheerless Christmas Eve, when a hardened world told 
alas; the anxious carpenter -there was no room in the inns." 

Within a crystal urn bordered with rubied gold and silver, 
in the beautiful oratory of the Crib, contained in the magnificent 
Basilica of St. Mary Majors, which rises like a crown on one of 
the Seven Hills, are the relics.* Five boards, bearing the wear 
of centuries and remarkably sound, remain. Every Christmas 
Octave they are exposed to the view and the veneration of 
thousands. On Christmas Evening they are borne processionally 
on the shoulders of Roman Princes about the Church and when 
that memorable solemnity ends, the Cardinal Arch-priest raises 
the urn in cruciform to bless the mighty congregation. 

Words weakly labour to describe this inspiring spectacle, and 
to explain the pageant impression. People of ail lands, of all 



creeds, and no creeds are visibly affected by the pathos of the 
scene. The familiar figures of Bethlehem appear reincarnated, 
and all feel almost on the verge of the realistic. 

The immense human mass files out and hastens to the capitol. 
There in the environment of a Roman sunset, the Santo 
Bambino, (Holy Child) of Aracoeli blesses the city and the 
world. 

Even humanly speaking this scene is extremely suggestive, 
and very thought-provoking. To the crest of this hill once 
ascended the conquerers of the world, to obtain the ovation of 
triumph ; up there also wearily went the vanquished to be 
villified, degraded and uncrowned. There were they compelled 
to bow their humbled heads to Jupiter. 

Now a Biby unarmed, save by the two-edged sword of love 
and sacrifice, reigns up there as the world s acknowledged 
Victor. Is it not sweet to think that innocence, poverty, and 
love the intrinsic notes of ingenuous infancy, obtain, where 
pride, violence and hatred were once symbolized in Jupiter? 
From the contrast, the humble and the oppressed, draw a pledge, 
the augury of " a more serene day." for the Prince of Peace 
possesses the historic Capitol Hill. 

We, in far-off Newfoundland may not view the hallowed relics ; 
yet our thoughts will not rise with less enthusiasm for all that 
the Crib symbolizes. We shall not fail to assimilate the duplex 
message of Xmas-tide, for writ in unmistakeable characters are 
the eternal manger-mottoes, "Glory to God," . . . . 
: Peace to Men," the which being paraphrased signify that we 
must love our God and not forget our kind. 




By Rose M. Greene, Bell Island. 

OVER the heart and through the dizzied brain 

A life s emotion swept, 
Softly from golden harps arose a strain, 
Beautiful virtued Eden bloomed again, 

Sorrow and longing slept. 
Naught could be fair where scenes like these still slumbered, 

Hope wore the rainbow beauties of above 
Under one mystic word the stars were numbered, 

And all creation lowly bowed to love. 

Since Age adores the vision of to-morrow. 

Then Youth s to-morrow tells a fairer dream, 
For none beholds the ever-lurking sorrow 

Which follows where the brightest futures gleam; 
And man shall see this vision fading ! Never ! 

A form still leads him on and stirs his brain, 
With mad desire to snatch and hold for ever, 

Some frail successor of a woman s name. 

And Love which draws a heart with prayer and pleading 

With smiles and kises, thrilling touch and eye, 
To charm a life whose every breath is yielding 

A thought of thee, for thy least care a sigh ! 
But when the years are won and hope has waited 

\ - night slid by, for beauty s pearly mom 
Fair love has flown, but one to anguish mated 

Shall haunt the soul with hatred, love or scorn. 

Oh Love, whose dawn enlikens earth to Heaven 

A dreary blank awaits thy noble birth 
And yet life s peace for thy caress is given 

For thee are wrought the darkest deeds of earth. 
Thy voice has lured us to destruction s portal 

And angels wept their pity from above, 
Oh ! passion strong ! To blind the eye of mortal 

Then laugh us fools to scorn because 
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Record Salmon. 

T&gt; ELOW we give the photo of the largest Salmon ever caught in New- 
K foundland waters, with rod and fly. The angler holding the fish is 
D Mr Walker, who, after a hard fight, landed it. The other angler is 
Mr Waystaff ot "k. who a few days previously killed a 33 / 2 Ib. 

Salmon near the same place. Mr. Waystaff forwarded the salmon to Mr. 
W. I. Carroll, of vouches that the fish was as deli, 

flavour, as it was beautiful in propon 

Incidentally it may be noted that this is the first fruits of the protection 
afforded the rivers by the Game and Fish Commi^ion. and it is only rea 
sonable to assume that the salmon and sea-trout will be more plentiful, and 
larger in the future, if the rules of the Board are carried out. 



By S. P. Prowse. 

WHEN last of the ornaments hung on the tree 
Parents smiled at the pleasure in store, 
Then they fastened the candles securely in place 

And, noislessly locking the door, 
They entered the room where their little ones lay 
A-dreaming that Santa was speeding that way. 

As the fond mother looked at three little white beds 

The spectre of fear touched her eyes 
And whispered; "Some morning a summons may come 

That will sever your God-given ties." 
She prayed and she shivered but not from the cold 
That the Shepherd would leave all the lambs in her fold. 

Soon after day broke on that clear Christmas morn 

The three eager tots were awake, 
They looked in their stockings and each one was full 

Of oranges, candy and cake ; 

And when they were led to their first Christmas tree 
They shouted and capered in boisterous glee. 

For Florence and Edith were buggies and dolls 

And dishes and tables and chairs. 
The eldest child, Tom, had a drum and a horn 

And two little cinnamon bears. 

Their chatter was loud and their laughter was long 
And faith in good Santa was simple and strong. 

The little girls played they were mistress and maid 
And were sleepy and tired ere the night. 

As his mother tucked Tom in his little white bed 
H*e whispered, with childish delight : 

"Please write soon to S.uita and thank him for me 

For hanging so many nice things on the tree." 

On the branches were seen only presents for two 
When again came the children s own day, 

For. one morning in spring the dread summons was heard 
And Tom s playthings were all laid away. 

Oh, the hearts of the parents were stricken with oe 

As they thought of a little mound covered with snow. 

X 

When children again played at mistress and maid, 

Their mother, unseen, slipped away 
And looked through moist eyes at a little tin horn 

Her boy tooted on last Christmas Day. 
Without fell the flakes on a reveler s head, 
Within fell the tears on a little white bed. 

NIITE. The author of the above pretty lines, Mr. Sam Frowst, now 
resident in United States, was a great social favourite in St. John s some 
years ago. He was a welcome contributor to many of our Christmas Nos 
and as an elocutionist, was always a great attractio n at the Literary 
ings of the old Athenarum. We hope this is only the first of many contri 
butions from (he gifted pen of our old friend. En. 




MR. WALKER, ARTIST, 2O BEACON STREET, BOSTON. AND HIS 
41)4 LB. SALMON, I AUGHT AT TOMPKINS. LITTLE RIVER. 




LITTLE RIVER. AUGUST 1 6. PART OF FIRST CATCH OF SEA 
TROUT BY i. DUROIS WAYSTAFF. 2 V 2 DOZ. ; L\RGEST. 
LBS. ; 10 OVER 1 1 , L fc&gt;. 
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Return s Riuer, 



By E. C. 




LOVER of the beautiful in nature can be indif 
ferent to the charms of this lovely stream, that 
meanders faithfn lly from its source at Long Pond 
another gem in our matchless scenery till it 
passes under the bridge of its name, and finally 
enters the beautiful lake of Quidi Vidi. From the 
" Mill" up to " Rostellan" gate the lovely sum 
mer residence of Hon. W. C. Job and on by the 
grounds of Smithville there are " eddies" and 

"wimples," and "bubbles," pools and cascades, and lakelets; 
and in early spring and late autumn it thunders along defiant in 
its added power ; when it is easy to imagine we hear the voice of 
Lord Tennyson s " Brook," " For men may come and men mav 
gi&gt;. but I go on for ever." 

It would be almost impossible to say anything original about 
rivers in general, Rennie s included ; and one could easily fill a 
small volume with beautiful quotations applicable thereto. 

We ll begin with one from William Cullen Bryant s " Green 
River." every word of which may be applied to Rennie s. 

Where breezes are soft and skies are fair 

1 steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene 
Where wanders the stream with waters so green ! 



Yet pure its waters ! Its shallows and hight 
With sparkling ripples and fountains of light ; 
And clear its depths, where the eddies play 
And waters -Dimple and whirl away ! 

******* 
And the swimmer comes in the season of heat 
To bathe in those waters so pure and sweet ! 
. - Or happily, some idle dreamer like me 
To wander and muse, and gaze on thee ! 

******* 

Tho born to drudge for the dregs of men, 

And scrawl strange words with the barbrous pen, 

Or mingle among the jostling crowd 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud: 

Vet sometimes come to this quiet place 

To breathe the air that ruffle thy face 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream 

For in thy lonely and lovely stream 

An image of that calm life appears 

Which won my heart in my greener years ." 

And who does not remember Moore s exquisite poem, " The 
meeting of the waters" in the far-famed " Vale of Avoca ? 

" There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
O ! the last ray of feeling nay life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart !" 

[There s many a wanderer to-day looking back and remem 
bering " Rennie s River" as fondly as did Moore, only they have 
not the magic of his pen to paint its beauties !] 

" Down by the Old Mill Stream" used to be a favour, 
song years ago ; and its sentiments were very sweet ! 

Then we have " IVav Down Upon the Swanee River, 
is almost as great a favourite as Maxwelton s Braes. 
who can forget the great Scott s Ye Banks and Braes and 



around, The castle o Montgomery?" &c., &c. Who 
has not heard " The Beautiful Blue Danube ?" And, " I can t 
forget that night in June upon the Danube River?" How 
pathetic is the poetry of " The Hank\ of Allan Water? 

The famous " Broomielaw" in Glasgow is another subject- 
perhaps not so widely known as some I ve quoted. I remember 
the first time I saw it the words of the song immediately occur 
red to me : " I ll no more roam by the Clyde side, No more the 
Broomielaw," &c., &c. 

&lt; )f course Lord Tennyson s " Brook" is the most comprehen 
sive on the subject ever written, and as I said before, leaves 
nothing original to be said, even about our sweet " Rennie s 
River" 

Such songs I hear on evenings fair 

When by its banks I wander; 
While loves of youth and founts of Truth 

Within my soul grow fonder. E. C. 




If. !&gt; 

MOONLIGHT IN WINTER. 



St. 



fln Autumnal Song. 

By Fred. B. Wood. 

W^^HE summer s gone, we know not where 

Behold the trees already bare, 
1 The humming bee, the sweet song bird. 
No longer in our land are heard, 
By countless signs in earth and sky 
We know that winter draweth nigh ! 

The summer s gone I know not where. 

But Love of mine, I have thee near! 

And unto me twas thine to bring 

A joy surpassing that of spring ; 

Let winds blow high, or winds blow low, 

Our love shall keep our hearts aglo\v ! 

Sing tra la la, sing tra la le, 

Love makes its own sweet melody ! 

.\ ti,/., 1910. 
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Reminiscences of Old St. John s. 



By H. W. LeMessurier. 




HE town of St. John s in 1800 was a garrison town, 
and the troops required for service therein were 
principally drafted from England. Prior to 1800, 
part of a regiment of Highlanders was stationed 
here and occupied the Barracks at Signal Hill. 
Owing to the coldness of the winter the men were 
ordered to wear "breeks, which were served out to them from 
the Military Stores. This order almost raised a mutiny among 
them, the commanding officer, however, managed to persuade 
them to obey the order, but when they came to town on leave 
they often took off the " breeks " and carried them over their 
arms. 

The getting to Newfoundland from Europe, in those days was 
a tedious business. Sailing ships were I he only means of con 
veyance, and often-times these had to be convoked by vessels 
of the Navy. Miss Durnford, in " Family Recollections," tells of 
the coming of her father Lt.-Genl. E. Durnford, R.E., and his 
family, to this country in 1809. He embarked at Portsmouth 
in the Brittania Transport in the summer, and left in company 
with a large fleet of merchant vessels and transports for America, 
A line of Battleship conveyed the Commodore with Sir George 
Provost, the newly appointed Governor of Canada, and *everal 
frigates accompanied the fleet. The flag-ship carried 64 guns. 
Each phase of momentous time s revolvement offers its pecu 
liarities of development; nor can the floating assemblage of 
life, collected on the occasion of a favorable convoy, be con 
sidered without interest, when launched together on the uncertain 
ocean, and offering to each other in nautical companionship, a 
partial diversion from the usual monotony of sea voyages. 
Some degree of discipline and attention was necessarily main 
tained ; all must obey the signalized orders of the protecting 
ship, whenever the speaking pennant fluttered from .the mast 
head. Sometimes a presumptous sail was warned from aspir 
ing to be foremost, by a heavy gun being fired ; now some light 
bark was ordered to take in tow, a slow sailing vessel, or at the 
different longitudes the variously bound ships were told whtn 
to part company. The Britannia, being a heavily laden brig, 
and sometimes in the rear of the fleet, was consequently several 
times helped on by the swift sailing frigate Le Bon Cit, &gt; i . // \ 
towing cable. Once while thus agreeably propelled, a sudden 
squall snapped the rope, not without danger to the cast-off brig. 
Le Bon Citoyen afterwards departed convoy to go in chase of 
a suspicious looking sail. 1 

Every occurence at sea however trivial is stamped with import 
ance. The appearance of a whale, the gamboling of porpoises, 
a sight of the ominous sea bird called by sailors " Mother 
Carey s chicken," looked on as sure forerunners of the storm, 
a barrel or cork floating on the wave, above all a strange sail 
on the horizon, rivet eager observation and curiosity. Delight 
ful was the chance, when one fine morning s tantalizing calm 
enabled the transfer of- a bottle of milk from the Britannia to 
the friendly master of another vessel; the neck of the bottle 
was inserted in a rope, and floated from one ship to the other, 
milk being supplied by General Durnford s cow. Mr. Cummins, 
the master of the Britannia, was fond of talking of the com 
plaints made against his brothers in the trade, by officers con 
signed to their treatment. These he confessed were often just ; 
but he laughed much at one grevance, a party of gentlemen 



alleged as among the annoying vexations of their uncomfortable 
voyage, being served with none but broken biscuits. He main 
tained that only the best biscuits broke. When the Great Bank 
was reached, the Britannia hove too for several hours to allow 
the ship s crew the pleasure of fishing, and truly wonderful was 
the draft of fish. The lines were thrown in, and drawn up with 
out a moment s intermediate delay, sometimes two large cod 
coming up on the same hook. Again setting sail, they were 
soon greeted by a fragrant land smell, announcing proximity to 
Newfoundland, and the abrupt features of its wild fir-clad 
shores came to view. 

Newfoundland was at that time only known to the world by 
virtue of the fame of its celebrated fishing Banks, one of the 
first discoveries made in the New World, by the Cabots. Neglect 
reposed over the cultivation of the soil, while the rocks of New 
foundland had beome proverbial; and the very infant playing 
under its flakes, threatened to "heave a rock" at his fellow 
ragamuffin. It may not be out of place to relate how it had 
obtained this character in Europe, among the refined of courts, 
and the cultivated in senate. The rough British adventurers 
engaged in the fisheries were, in 1762, surprised by the French, 
who. in that year, invaded and easily took possession of the 
Island. Immediately the news reached General Amherst, on 
his own responsibility, and without waiting for orders from 
Home, he detached his brother with a body of forces here. 
These speedily recovered the Island, regained all that had been 
taken, and made the French Commander prisoner. The right 
of the French for their loss was brought forward by Mr. Fux in 
one of his eloquent speeches: the Due de Choiseul, he said, 
"asked for but one rock at Newfoundland." His humble 
request was, " Donnez nous un rocher seulement?" This 
humble request was granted. But, alas! what they asked for 
their batiments-pecheurs extended to much more than a rock. 
There was succeeding encroachment, and attendant vexation. 

A few days after arriving at St. John s. Capt. Ross, R.E.. 
the officer whom General Durnford relieved, sailed from it in full 
e aiion of spirit at the prospect of soon seeing Portugal and 
sharing in glory s sublunary regard. Not many weeks after 
wards, this generous young man sent presents to the friends 
he had quitted, of the fine fruits the golden country he had 
reached, yielded. A few days following, these friends received 
intelligence his head had been shot off at the sie^e of Sebastian. 

"In the rock-girt Island of Newfoundland, fertile wherever 
its soil has been subjected to cultivation, and whose atm &gt;v 
phere s dense fogs seem to drop down revivification and nourish 
ment among the swarming myriads its vast Banks teem with. 
General Durnford remained until 1816 England, sensible of 
the value of this evergreen land, has always guarded it b) a 
strong naval force, and at that time entrusted the direction of 
its affairs to an Admiral, the period of whose Government was 
limited to three consecutive summer visits. The fir-covered 
heights overlooking the entrance to the harbor of the chief town, 
St. John s, is planted with batteries, romantically situated. The 
raging surf of the Atlantic s billows dashes against the embra 
sures of Amherst and Chain Rock Batteries : lobslers of the 
finest flavor, and other shell-fish, are found in abundance amid 
the crevices of their shelving and slippery rocks, with hosts of 
mollusca; and the line of battle-ship, as well as the red-sailed 
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fishing skiff, come almost within arm s-reach of the cannon. 
Midway, and crowning the eminence, guns commandingly point 
from the Queen s Battery, Frederick s Battery, and the line* on 
Signal Hill ; and other defensive positions are placed among 
wooded projections of capes and bays, fragrant with spruce, 
juniper, &c. Generally wherever the ground was laid open by 
clearance, the kalmia sprang up, an indigenous shrub or weed, 
brightening the wilderness with its pink clusters. Fantastic and 
delicate creepers present a trellised carpet to fhe foot that treads 
within the sombre shade of the woods ; and varieties of graceful 
shrubs produce spontaneously the cranberry or oxycoccus, whose 
Indian name is Maskigo Meino ; the whortleberry or vaccinium ; 
the partridge or mitchella, whose tiny wreath almost vies in 
beauty with that of the famed capillaire or linnae, yet without 
the fragrance of the last ; and the hardy little dogwood or cornus. 
There is much to admire in the decorations of its hills and 
valleys, its ferns and intricacies of wreathing foliage, clinging 
to and twining round tapering firs and valuable spruce trees. 
The beatiful white moss crushes beneath the feet, and another 
species hangs in tufts among the branches of the fir forests. 

Newfoundland s steep and abrupt shores, covered from the 
water s edge in most parts with evergreen wood, and often 
enveloped in fog, have ever been a terror to mariners, when by 
chance misreckoning, or adverse gales driven upon the treach 
erous rocks and perils, many of its head-lands present, when 
concealed by thick mist. Fearful and frequent at that time 
were shipwrecks on the coast." 

In the American War of 1812, Newfoundland cruelly suffered. 
The commercial intercourse with the harbour of St. John s was 
obstructed in 1812, while destitute of the protection of any ship 
of war, by the appearance of an Americin armed vessel very 



near the entrance. This alarmed the merchants, who immedi 
ately applied to General Moore for the aid of fifty volunteers 
from the troops in garrison, who decided that each corps would 
furnish a proportionate quota. Two corporals and six privates 
of sappers, cheerfully joined the other detachments, and em 
barked in a brig fitted out by the merchants. As soon as the 
American saw the movement of the British vessel, -it took its 
departure, and was not again seen. 

Deep snow and high drifts debarred, during the long winter 
months, all field exercises to the troops; though fearful at this 
season were the risks to which the soldiers on duty, visiting 
officers and relieving parties, were exposed. The sentinel was 
not unfrequently found frozen to death, and while the tempest 
of a poudree was battling, life was often hazarded in visiting by 
night the various detached posts. While the intense frost hung 
into icicles the breath from the nostrils and lips, and nipt with 
the pang of extreme cold the extremities of the human body, 
the strict discipline of war was maintained at St. John s, and no 
relaxation of its seventy permitted. General Durnford took his 
regular turn in the garrison duty, first as captain, latterly as 
field-officer. He took pleasure in the regularity and exact 
observance of morning parades ; and whilst performing the 
services of an aid-de-camp, prided himself in mounting on these 
occasions an old charger of the Duke of Kent, a faithful bay, 
that in memory of bye-gone distinction, always persisted in step 
ping foremost of the general s staff. This horse was purchased 
in Halifax, when the Duke of Kent surrendered his command 
of that station, and was subsequently brought to Newfoundland. 

Miss Durnford s reminiscences are very interesting and give us 
an idea of life in the Colony at that period. I may at a later date 
be able to furnish my readers with more notes from her " Recol 
lections." - 




INDIAN BROOK. 

TRINITY, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Photo bv P. H. Ci^ .n/. 



THE minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 

While, smitten by a lofty moon, 
The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 

That over powered their natural green. 



Christmas Cue. 

By Wordsworth. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings ; 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze, 
Nor check the music of the strings ; 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand. 



And who but listened ? till was paid 
Respect to every inmate s claim; 

The greeting given, the music played 
In honour of each household name, 

Duly pronounced with lusty call 

And " Aferrv Christmas" wished to all! 
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the whole 

literature thatsprings 
up spontaneously in 
the mind at Christ 
mastime it is that of 
the creator of im 
mortal Mr. Scrooge. 
When the snow lies 
thick upon the 
ground, and icicles 
transform the wood 
land into a fairy 
kingdom ; when the 
bells peal out on the 
invigorating frosty 
air ; and when the 
laughter of children 
rings in the yuletide 
reunion ; who does 
not call up before 

his eyes the immortal Christmas characters created by that 
great student of human frailties and excellencies Charles 
Dickens ? 

In the Old Country where Dickens Fellowship Societies 
exist in almost every town, the disciples of the master gather 
together to hold commune with the figures living and moving in 
the pages of his undying books ; and to drink in silence the 
health of him who for so long has held captive their imaginations, 
and fired their fancy with unforgettable beings of flesh and blood. 
In Birmingham, England, the lovers of Dickens gather to 
gether on Christmas Eve in the Midland Institute where the 
master gave his first public readings during the Christmas week 
of 1853-54; and there some Dickens scholar and orator reads 
aloud to the delight of the audience the Christmas Carol or 
some other of the Christmas Tales. I have often been present 
at the gatherings, and no evening could be better spent. 1 sup 
pose it is too much to expect the lovers of 1 &gt;ickens in Newfound 
land to form a branch of the l&gt;i&lt; I -us I VII. A\ ship ; but I can 
assure my readers that there is no company preferable to that of 
Pickwick, Dombey, Copperfield. Twist. Sam Weller, Mrs. (&gt;.un|i 
and Little Nell. 

Why is it that Charles Dickens has become the idol of 
English speaking people? Why is ft that in spite of the thou 
sands of new works published annually, David Copperfield and 
Oliver Twist come from the press every week of the year in 
varying garb, and at varying piices? It is because the master s 
creations are flesh and blood, and not puppets obedient to the 
manipulative skill of any writer with a fair vocabulary and 
ordinary skill in plot construction. There is scarcely a phase 
of everyday life that has escaped his delineation. As one of his 
biographers truly says "Who has better described (for who was 
more sensitive to it ?) the mysterious influence of crowds, and 
who the pitiful pathos of solitude ? Who has ever surpassed 
Dickens in his representations, varied a thousandfold, but still 
appealing to the same emotions, common to us all, of the crises 
or turning points of human life ? Who has dwelt with a more 
potent effect on that catastrophe which the drama of every 



By Joseph E. Ray. 

hu nan life must reach ; whose scenes of death in its pathetic, 
pS "reverend, terrible, ghastly forms speak more to the im- 
adnation and more to the heart 

g And who was better able to depict the foibles and virtues, the 
failures and successes, and the hopes and fears of the lower 
.lasses of Kngland . Had he not lived through them all 
aU remember his references to the hardships of his boyhood; 
how poor little David Copperfield on his solitary tramp from 
Chatham to Dover, slept his Sunday night s sleep " near a com 
mon, happy in the society of the sentry s footsteps, 
not in many a Christmas narrative and racy story depicted the 
" nieht life " of wayfarers which knowledge was his by experience. 
Yes there can be no doubt that Charles Dickens worked and 
suffered during his boyhood ; nor did he work less hard when at 
nineteen years of age he obtained employment as a Parhament- 
arv Reporter The labours of reporting in those days 
depicted by him a few years before his death at the dinner of 
the Newspaper Press Fund in the following words :- 

" I have often transcribed for the printer from my shorthand 
notes important public speeches in which the strictest accuracy 
was required, and a mistake in which would have been to a 
young man severely compromising : writing on the palm of my 
hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in a post-chaise and fous. 
galloping through a wild country, and through the dead of the 
night, at the then suprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
I have worn my knees by writing on them on the old back row 
of the old gallery of the old House of Commons ; and I have 
worn my feet by standing to write in a preposterous pen in the 
old House of Lords, where we used to be huddled together like 
so many sheep kept in waiting, say. until the woolsack might 
want restuffing. Returning home from excited political meet 
ings in the country to the. waiting press in London. I do verily 
believe I have been upset in almost even- description of vehicle 
known in this country. I have been in my time belated on miry 
by-roads, towards the small hours, forty or fifty miles from Lon 
don, in a wheelless carriage, with exhausted horses and drunken 
post-boys, and have got back in time for publication, to be re 
ceived with never-forgotten compliments by the late Mr. Black, 
coming in the broadest of Scotch from the broadest of hearts I 
ever knew." 

Such were his experiences designed by fate ; but upon those 
experiences was his greatness built. 

In the cases of Nathaniel Hawthorne. George Gissing and 
Robert Buchanan the hard task-master of youth followed them 
through life like a grim spectre robbing them of any joy that in 
later life might have been theirs in the absence of early poverty 
and labour ; but it cannot be said that Dickens in the height of 
Ins tame \\.is melancholic. He loved the limelight: he basked 
in it; and it delighted his heart. He loved hard work; and 
there can be no doubt that hard work killed him. for no man in 
England lived a more strenuous life in those days. 

At this festive season, let us take up one of the master s 
Christmas stories, and as we read it we cannot help but think 
kindly of the great man who " conscientiously addressed him 
self, as to the task of his life, to the endeavour to knit humanity 
together. The method which he. by instinct and by choice, 
more especially pursued was that of seeking to show the " good 
in everything." This it is that made him, unreasonably some 
times, ignobly never, the champion of the poor, the helpless, 
the outcast. He was often tempted into a rhetoric too loud and 
too shrill, into a satire neither fine nor fair ; for he was impatient, 
but not impatient of what he thought true and good. His pur 
pose, however, was worthy of his powers ; nor is there recorded 
among the lives of English men of letters any more single 
minded in its aim, and more successful in the pursuit of it, than 
his. He was much criticised in his life-time; and he will. I am 
well aware, be often criticised in the future by keener and more 
capable judges than myself. They may miss much in his writ 
ings that I find in them ; but, unless they find one thing there, 
it were -better that they never read one of his books. "He has 
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indicated it himself when criticising a 
literary performance by a clever writer: 

In this little MS. everything is too 
much patronised and condescended to, 
whereas the slightest touch of feeling for 
the rustic who is of the earth e?rthy, or 
of sisterhood with the homely seivnnt who 
has made her face shine in her desire to 
please, would make a difference that the 
writer can generally imagine without trying 
it. You don t want any sentiment laboriously 
made out in such a thing. You don t want 
any maudlin show of it. But you do want 
a pervading suggestion that it is there." 

The sentiment which Dickens means is 
the salt which will give a fresh savour of 
their own to his works so long as our 
language endures. 



Bay Roberts. 

First Prize won by Thomas O Mara in the 
Fraser Photo Competition. 





A Shcdy Lare near St. John s. 

Seco: d Prize won by Theo. A. Thompson 
in the Fiater Photo Competition. 



"Am I Doing It All Right?" 

Third Prize won by Miss Agnes Collins in the 

Fraser Photo Competition 

lor 1910. 
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Siena. &lt;* 




(A leaf from my diary.) 
By His Grace, Archbishop Howley. 

subjects from the Old Testament. The stalls of the choir, book 



EDNESDAY, June 2 9 th Feast of Ss. Peter and Paul. 

Left Rome to-day at ga.m. Monsignor Riordan, 

Rector of the Irish College, accompanied us to the 

Station. We had been most hospitably received 

by him during our visit to Rome. The day was 

delightful and the country, up through the fertile 

valley of the Tiber, very rich and charming. The 

farmers " cotitadini" were all out in the fields saving 

the wheat-crop which is thoroughly ripe and waving 
its golden ears. It seemed a most plentiful and luxuriant crop. 

The railway makes a straight line through the valley, crossing 
from time to time the " uxorious Tiber" which winds in tortuous 
caressings from side to side through the plain, as though loath 
to leave this beautiful country. Sweeping round the old walls 
of Rome, we passed old Roman roads that radiate from the 

ancient city across the Campagna towards the distant mountains, to stay with him, and invited us to dinner on the morrow 
the " Appian Way," the " Latin Way," the "Via Nomentana." 
" Via Salaria," &c. Then by the ruins of the ancient city of 
Antemne, which was destroyed by Romnlus when he founded 
Rome. Then across the river Aniene or Teverone, ancient 
Anniits, which comes down from Subiaco and Tivoli, and here 
joins the Tiber. On the left, after a while, we passed the lofty 

peak of 

SORACTE. 

where Pope St. Sylvester lay in concealment from the fury of 
the persecutions. 

At Chuisi the railway for Siena branches from the main line. 
There is a very good Restaurant where we got an excellent 
lunch. At 3 p.m. we arrived at 

SIENA. 

This is a most quaint and interesting city of the XII. Century. 
Narrow and crooked streets of mediaeval architecture. Some of 
the doors have port-cullises and spiked gate-ways ; sockets for 
the banners, or auriflammes of the knights and nobles who 
lived there, still remain in their places, large iron rings are at 
tached to the walls to hold the torches or links by which the 
streets were illuminated at night. This city was once famous 
for its University, and also as the foundation of a school of 
painting. In the centre is a semicircular piazza, where fancy 
horse races are held something after the manner of the now de 
funct corsa of Rome. They are called the Palio, from the em 
broidered cloak or Palium, which was the coveted prize. 

THE CATHEDRAL 

is the principal object of interest. It is of Italian Gothic style 
of the XIII. Century. The wealth of carving, sculpture, paint 
ing and mosaic is almost bewildering. Every inch of space is 
covered with massive and rich sculpture, in high and low relief, 
and in inlaid marbles of various colours. The facade is magni 
ficent, with twisted carved columns, niches containing statues. 
crocketed pediments with exquisite pinnacles and finials, all in 
the purest white marble. The solitary tower, like all the 
interior of the building, is built of marble in white and black 
horizontal bands which gives a very peculiar and bizarre effect. 
The tower is over 200 feet high. 

( hi entering one is dazzled by the mass and variety of sculp 
ture ; from floor to ceiling being all richly adorned. The floor 
is composed of inlaid marbles, designed to represent historical 



stands, sedilia for the Deacons of the Mass, &c., are all of pol 
ished dark oak, and are carved in a most rich and exquisite 
manner. The Pulpit is one of the most unique in the world. 
It is all of marble, cut in very high relief. It is ascended to by 
a massive marble stairs. The body of the pulpit is sustained 
by eignt marble pillars. These rest on the backs of as many 
lions. Each lion is mangling some beast in his claws or mouth. 
These represent the punishment of vice and of sinners, alluding 
to the text of Scripture (/. Peter V. 8.) " The devil as a roaring 
lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour." 

We called upon the Archbishop Monsignor Scaccia. We 
had met him in Rome, and he invited us to stay with him during 
our visit to Siena. We preferred, however, to stay at the hotel. 
His Grace was delighted to see us, scolded us for not coming 

He 

showed us through the Cathedral and explained many of its 
treasures of art, and religious shrines. In front of the Cathedral 
is the large hospital in a fine old building, which was formerly 

THE SCALA PALACE. 

We went to the Church of 5. Domenico, where the head of 
St. Catherine of Siena is enshrined. We were fortunate in see 
ing it, as this was one of the feasts on which it is exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful. The body lies under the altar in the 
Church of the Minerva in Rome, the head only, having been 
brought to Siena. The relic is enshrined in a glass case, but I 
was permitted to go in behind the altar and examine it closely. 
The face is well preserved except for a few defects. The skin 
is not in the least discoloured ; it is ruddy and life-like, but the 
effect was rather gruesome. Returned to dinner to the " Grand 
Hotel Royal" a rather pretentious and high-priced place, aping 
after English, French, (and of course American) style. 

THURSDAY, June 3oth Festival of St. Paul. Said Mass at 
the dingy little Church of St. Andrew opposite the Hotel. Went 
to dine with the Archbishop. He gave us a most sumptuous 
dinner, with some choice wines, one in particular which was 
made by his sister who has a vineyard near by. 

At dinner we met the Vicar-General, and a very nice old 
priest, who has charge of the Deaf-Mute Asylum. From his ac 
count it is evident that this Institution is quite up to date. He 
teaches the dumb to speak by the phonetic system. 

! II V KINK. Hh MKNA. 

Siena has given many celebrated citizens to the world both in 
the realms of art and intellectual culture : but to none of them 
does she owe her prestige and renown as much as to the lowly 
virgin St. Catherine. 

Catherine was the daughter of a humble tradesman, a dyer. 
named James Benincasa. She was born in 1347. Her mother. 
Lapa, was a pious and virtuous woman and brought up her 
family in a Christian manner. The child was gifted with extra 
ordinary graces, and at the age of eight years consecrated her 
virginity to God by a solemn vow. At the age of eighteen she 
entered the Convent of the Dominican Nuns and became a mar 
vel of humility, patience, charity and ever)- virtue. Numerous 
miracles were performed by her ; and the sedition of Guelphs 
and Ghibelines was subdued by her prayers. Great disturbances 
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a ld seditions arose in Florence about this time, 1376. The 
Pope, Gregory XL. who was then residing at Avignon, wrote to 
the heads of the different parties imploring peace, but in vain. 
Finally Catherine was called in and quelled the disturbance. 

But the greatest act of her life, and the one for which she is 
best known to the world was the securing of the return of the 
Pope to Rome. In the year 1314 the Bishop of Avignon was 
A. elected Pope. He took the name of John XXII., and instead 
of going to Rome to occupy the Throne of Peter, he remained 
there, so that Rome was deprived of the actual residence of her 
Bishop for over sixty years, from 1314 to 1376. Catherine went 
to Avignon, saw the Pope, showed him that she knew his inmost 
thoughts, and finally induced His Holiness to go to Rome. 

After dinner we went to see the house of Catherine. It is 
very interesting. The principal rooms are converted into a 
chapel, but some vestiges of the old house still remain. The 
kitchen is shown : also the private cell in which the Saint slept, 
and the stone which she used as a pillow. 

The Hotel at which we staid (Grand Royal) is situated on the 
principal street, which runs tortuously like a snake s back-bone 
through the whole length of the city, anciently called the Via del 
Camollio, but recently, as is the case with every city in Italy, 
desecrated by having its old historical name changed for that of 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Minghetti, or some other modern hero of 
incest Italy. At the back of our Hotel extends the beautiful 
Public Park or Garden called the " Pas&egiata del/a Lizza" 
where children play, bicycles buzz by, and troops are constantly 
drilling to the braying of harsh trumpets and the pattering of 
incessant kettle drums. 

A city stood on this site as early as the days of Augustus. It 
is said to have been founded by the Senonian Gauls. Hence 
the name Sena Julia, or Colonia Julia Senensis, after Julius 
Augustus who converted it into a Roman Colony. 

In the centre of the Public Piazza is to be seen a group of 
the " wolf suckling the twins, Romulus and Remus." This is 
the cherished emblem of Rome. Siena, however, on account of 
her faithfulness and loyalty to Rome during political troubles in 
the middle ages (1429), obtained the right of using this emblem 
and including it on the scutcheon of the City Arms. 

The old city walls are preserved in all their quaintness, better 
than in any other mediaeval city of Italy. The old gates are 
still standing in their primitive simplicity. They are adorned 
with pictures of the Madonna and Latin inscriptions. Some of 
these recall the devotion of the citizens to the Virgin. The city 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under the title of Sena 
Vetus, Civifas Virgin* . (Ancient Siena, City of the Virgin). 

The motto of the Hotel in which we staid, which was to be 
found on the cutlery, linen, tableware, &c., is taken from an in 
scription over the Florentine Gate, the ancient Porta Camellia. 
It is as follows : " Cor magis tibi Sena pandit." 
hospitable welcome offered by the city to wayfarers commg 
within its walls. The meaning is that while the city ope, 
gates to you, it opens wider still its heart. 

The general aspect of the city, nestling upon the summits of 
its triple-peaked hills, is most pleasing and beautiful. 
Italian writer says of it, When in the placid morning 1, 
the serene vermilion sunset, one crosses the peaceful and ever 
zreen Campagna of Siena, and the city appears afar and 5 
L a vision perched upon its three crested hills, with its grace 
ful tower piercing the blue sky, a thousand voices of gory and 
P a thousand c of W^^^e seen 

if - lives ^our dreams of the 



past." Its narrow and tortuous streets which open upon the 
silent piazzas ; its graceful towers piercing like needles the azure 
ambient of heaven ; its lace-work palaces, shut up within their 
sombre walls, the grace of their mullioned ogives : all give us 
an illusion, a sensation of living several centuries back in the 

days when, 

. . . "1 Italia 

fu tutta un maggio ; che tutto il popolo 

era cavaliere." 

When Italy was ever ou*r Ini^hi May 

Her people all to knighthood honor pay." 

The population also are of light and cheerful disposition and 
the beauty of her women has been the theme of her poets. 
Thus writes the poet Fazio ; 

" Noi ci traemmo alia citta di Siena 

La quale e posta in parte forte e sana 
Di legadria, di bei costumi plena 

Di vaghe donne, d uomini cortesi 
Con aer dolce lucida e serena." 

which may be thus freely translated 
" To fair Siena next we came 

High placed in strong and healthful site 
There may be found the beauteous dame 

And courtly mannered gallant knight 
The air is sweet, the sky serene 
And Nature s beauty crowns the scene." + M. F. H. 





Photo /&gt;} J. ( . Parsons. 

J. ST. 

Of the C.C.C., winner of the Brigade Prize (a Shield presented by Sir 
William MacGrego.r) in Swimming Race, . 
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WE give hererwith a photo of the new steam Pilot Boat, 
lately adopted by the Commissioners, for the use of the 
Pilots out of the port of St. John s. This marks a new 
era in the history of our local pilotage. For nearly two cen 
turies this service has been conducted in small whaleboat?, and 
it redounds much to the credit of these brave men, that during 
all that time, notwithstanding the risks and hardships endured 
by them, no serious accident ever happened. The Pilots of St. 
John s have ever been noted for their hardihood and indifference 
to danger, when duty called, as they have been the recipients of 
many words of praise and substantial recognitions from visitors 
to the port of all kinds, from the Royal Prince, to the skipper of 
the storm-battered western boat, whom they have often rendered 
valuable assistance. 

Bishop Fleming in the middle of the last century, writing c f 
them said : " ... a few of our hardiest class. the Pilots. 
as good and virtuous a body of men as live." and our present 
King, his father the Peacemaker, the Duke of the Netherlands, 
and countless Admirals and man-of-war Captains, have borne 
testimony to their skill and bravery. 

For over a century, the Pilots were a close guild and the in 
heritance passed from father to son. The Vinnicombes, Lewises. 
Gallishaws, and Ryans were Pilots for generations. The tra 
ditions in the craft bring us back to the earliest history of the 
Island. Some of their number were amongst the very first 
settlers in St. John s. It was an ancester of one of the present 
master Pilots, Mr. Wm. Vinnicombe, who brought in the first 
ship that arrived from Home after the Irish Rebellion in 1798, 
with a load of Irish emigrants seeking a haven of refuge in the 
New World. In the year 1812, many line of battleship were 
brought safely to port by him. And another was probably the 
first man in the New World to hear the news of the defeat of 



Napoleon at Waterloo, as he brought in a ship that left EngVd 
the day the great news arrived, and thit made good time to - 
John s. Other families, al O, have similar traditions, and th-y 
bring us back to the earliest days in our history. 

In the old days there were four Master Pi ots and four bo i t c , 
and as each depended for his earnings, on being first to boird 
the ships, the rivalry was very keen. Thev used to go as far 
as Cape Broyle and Ferryland in open boats, and stay out d?\ 
and night for a week at a time. When the Duke of the Nether 
lands visited Newfoundland, Mr. William Vinnicombe, 
father of the present of that name, boarded the ship off Cape 
Race, and brought her into port. 

In the days of the line of Inttleship that depended on their 
sails for propulsion, it was not an uncommon sight to see from 
one to four Pilotboats, streaming out ahead and towns; the big 
ships into port, as there was no tugs at th U ti ne to render such 
service. 

They were fine men in those d.iys, William Lewis, fnher of 
the present master pilots WiUiam and Frederick, and grandfather 
of Lyall l-i wis ; William, Abraham and John Gallishaw : Thomas 
and William Ryan, and Richard. Joh i and Nicholas Vinnicombe. 
were amongst the finest men for their business, that could be 
found anywhere. Each Master Pilot had a boat and crew of 
his own. the Lewises had the Elh&lt;ih?th. the Vinnicombes. the 
Riihnrd, the Gallishaws the John, and the Ryans the Hawk. 
These old whaleboats and their masters played a most important 
part in the history of this Island, and some day a shrewd scribe, 
will get hold to the gold-mine of their history and traditions, and 
enrich our local archives with the account of perhaps the most 
picturesque and interesting guild that have plied their avocations 
quietly and unobtrusively for over two centuries, and been 
closely identified with the shipping of the port for all that time. 
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Che Passion=plap, 



By Sheriff Carter. 






ANTON LANG AS JESUS. 

HE journey from Munich by rail to Ober-Ammergau 
was pleasant and picturesque. As we neared our 
destination, the mountains of the Bavarian Alps 
loomed in sight, range over range, the clouds rest 
ing on their summits, with here and there patches 
of virgin snow ; and in the valley the cottages 
irregularly grouped in clusters nestling under the 
shadow of the surrounding hills standing round 
and about the church with its mosque-like 
spire rising above the trees. Skyward gleams the white 
cross on the lofty Kofel crag, which guards the entrance of the 
valley. It forms an ideal picture, the light and dark green of 
the foliage and meadows silhouetting in the bright sun. On 
arriving at the village we met a cosmopolitan crowd of all 
nationalities. Motor cars, coaches and carriages, rushing in all 
directions, blocked up the main thoroughfare ; the lately-quiet 
streets filled with well-dressed individuals besieging every house 
in the hamlet: all this commotion arising from the famous 
Passion-Play that has obsessed actors and audience alike, even 
to the babe in its mother s arms, and has attracted hordes of 
ubiquitous trippers to its hallowed scenes in the tragic story of 
the Cross, Satan s fall, and man s redemption, 
committee of management arranged matters that there 
confusion in billeting. Each visitor is provided with a numbered 



HANS Z\V1NM AS JUDAS. 



OTTILIE 7WINK AS MARY. 



ticket giving the section, street, and house. The one I received 
was 122, to which I was quickly driven by a native Jehu with a 
wild-looking pony. Here I was only to take my meals and was 
delegated to another house for a sleeping apartment, which 
although inconvenient could not under the circumstances be 
bettered, as the number of visitors to be provided for exceeded 
the population of the village. There are several hotels, all of 
which are held and appropriated by the committee. I succeeded 
in obtaining a room, in some respects awkward, having to 
pass through an adjoining one to reach it in which my host and 
hostess were sleeping. At first I thought of entering my apart 
ment by the window but, eventually, having partly controlled 
my bashfulness, feigning obliviousness, made necessity a virtue. 
" Honi soit qui mal y pense." Most of the buildings are very 
picturesque, erected after the Swiss style of architecture. Many 
have religious pictures, scrolls, etc., painted, and figures carved 
on the outside. The gardens are bright with flowers, bounded by 
the pine-clad hills, and at their feet runs a rapid crystal stream ; 
the river Ammer crossed by rustic bridges. Mottoes and shrines 
meet one at every turn. The population of the village is about 
2,000, and 800 to 1,000 are directly engaged with the Play. 
The performers number 600, all at- times taking a part on the 
stage, the remainder keeping small shops, selling rosaries, 
pictures, post-cards, and wood-carving, which is the principal 
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| i US ON NIK WAY TO JKKTSALEM. 



industry, and letting apartments. 

During the Passion-Play the village is consecrated to this one 
service, which takes place every ten years, out of which period 
five or more are taken for the preparation of the next presenta 
tion, in training the chief characters, supernumeraries and child 
ren for the tableaux. 

But Ober-Ammergau is not the only spot where the great 
drama of the Atonement has been produced. Less than 100 
years ago the practice of enacting the scenes of Our Lord s 
Passion lingered in many parts of England. In the West of 
England and Cornwall are to be seen remains of amphitheatres 
where the peasants crowded to listen to the Sacred Story written 
for them by their clergy. The bold headlands by the shore 
and the sunny ocean were to them as hallowed as the Kofel crag 
to the dwellers of Ober-Ammergau, and they heard the Bible 
narrative with the same simple faith and reverence which are now 
evinced by the Bavarian peasants. 

It would be quite impossible in the space at our command to 
give any clear description of the scenes of the Play, but one 
could not be otherwise than impressed by its sublime simplicity 
which seemed to have caught the very spirit of the Bible, and which 
is only equalled by the reverential devotion and single-hearted 
enthusiasm of all who took part in its representation, that not 
only entranced the vast audience with the magnetism of 
the powerful acting, but hushed to silence the sceptic and un 
believer, and cast a halo of glory around the head of every per 
former. It would be impossible to one not to the manner born 
to be so thoroughly incorporated with the characters portrayed, 
and it was the personality that gave the acting so forcible a 
rendition. Each scene had its own counterpart of representation 
from the Old Testament. A play of this description should 
soar beyond the bounds of normal criticism. Each scene and 
character has its own special environment, either tragic or 
pathetic. 

There is one character, that of Judas, which must not be 
passed unnoticed, the most intense in its tragic conception, 
;n which was powerfully portrayed the agony of a lost soul 



overcome with the darkness of despair. In the betrayal of Our 
Lord, Judas severed all connections with his former companions, 
and stood alone, a traitor, hypocrite, and renegade. The San 
hedrim to whom he had bartered the life of the Master (and 
now pleaded for it in vain) spurned him with contempt: flinging 
the bag of money at their feet he cursed with bitter oaths both 
them and himself, and fled from their presence an outcast hav 
ing no cross to cling to, nothing to hope for, nothing to pray for, 
his life a curse, his future in hell ; to live was to be agonized with 
the acme of remorse ; to die was damnation : so he dared not to 
live, and in frenzied madness hanged himself. Such a character 
required more than ordinary dramatic skill to delineate all its 
terrible attributes ; to lose oneself individually, as the actor did 
in such a part, was to get into its very heart. It was a marvel 
lous representation of this tragic scene. Hans Zwink, the Judas 
of the Play, is a veteran, having taken previous parts, and is the 
father of Ottilie, who took the Mary personating the Virgin. 

The theatre is a large wooden building capable of seating 
4,000. When I was present on the iyth July (Sunday) it was 
filled to its utmost capacity. The King of Saxony and Regent 
of Bavaria with their suites occupied boxes in the rear, facing the 
stage. All the arrangements were perfect, the seating space 
divided into sections with numbered tickets corresponding with 
the chairs, so that on entering you could find your seat without 
any crushing, each section having its own special entrance by 
fourteen side doors, so that the building could be filled and 
emptied very quickly. The stage is an open one ; the winding 
streets of Jerusalem, with the pine-covered hills of the village 
for a back-ground, the palaces of the High Priest and Pilate on 
either side. It extends beyond the width of the theatre, a stage 
within a stage, and serves as the scenes of the tableaux. The build 
ing is strengthened by six arches of iron, each having a span of 
1 40 feet and a height of 65 feet. On to them the walls and 
roof of wood are fastened, covered with yellow canvas, on which 
are painted saints and prophets, with carved figures at the ends. 
The Play commences with the entry of fifty choristers in east 
ern costume, the prologue spoken by the leader and the verses 
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following sung by the choir in strong, rich, clear, sweet voices, 
accompanied by a brass band, the time of the music given by a 
conductor, quite equal to the German operatic bands. The per 
formers are all natives. The curtain of the centre stage lifts, 
and the first type from the Old Testament is seen, "The expul 
sion of our first parents from Paradise." Now follows the first 
part of the scenes of the Passion-Play, commencing with the 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem and the scenes connected there 
with. There are seven representations, each preceded by one 
or more tableaux ; the second part from the taking of Christ 
prisoner in the Olive Garden to the sentencing before Pilate ; 
and the third part from the sentencing to the Resurrection ; 
in all eighteen Acts and seventy-nine scenes, each part having 
a number of tableaux from the Old Testament, analogous and 
chiefly connected with Our Lord s life. These representations, 
of which there are twenty five, could not be excelled in pose or 
grace of posture, and although a number of little children are 
enlisted 150 one could not detect even with the glass a single 
movement, which at times must have been a strain on the 
muscles to keep in posture in these motionless groupings. The 
actors in the numerous scenes, occupying from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
with two hours recess, must have been inspired to enable them 
to take their parts so perfectly that it did not require much 
force of imagination to believe that the real events were actually 
taking place. During the day s performance not the slightest 
disturbance was made by the audience, who seemed obsessed 
with the tragic scenes. And to heighten, if possible, the effect, 
at the third part a heavy storm with thunder and lightening 
b-irst over the village, the peals reverberating from the moun 
tains, followed by torrents of rain and wind, which shook the 
building. Although the actors must have been drenched, there 
being very little shelter, they still continued, so much were they 
influenced by their religious fervor. 

The act and scenes of the Crucifixion were a master-piece, 
and probably no scene of like import, so life-like, harrowing, and 
blood-curdling, has ever been brought before the public. The 
Christus, " Anton Lang," is thirty five years of age (a potter by 
trade) and talcing the part for the second time ; in his move 
ments he is simple and natural ; certainly he has the power of 
not only losing himself, but to make others do the same ; and it 
would be difficult to find his counter-part, the Jewish cast of 
countenance coupled with his wonderful likeness to the old 
paintings of Christ is of itself all important ; his dignity and 
radiant meekness, so essential to such a high ideal, constitute 
his chief charm. The sacred narrative has said but little re 
garding the personality of Christ, but sufficent has been gathered 
to prove that it would be impossible for either man or angel to 
personate a Divinity that the mere human mind could not con 
ceive. But we have in Anton Lang a human conception of the 
part he has so admirably sustained. 

Let us now return to Golgotha, the scene of the Crucifixion.- 
" Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ; behold and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto my sorrow." 

The Cross has been laid on the ground, and the Christus, the 
living representative, placed thereon. With brutal indifference 
the executioners, the four Roman soldiers, fasten the hands and 
feet with nails ; the strokes of the hammer are heard as they 
drive the nails through the quivering flesh, the blood flowing 
from the wounds, and over the face from the pressure of the 
Crown of Thorns. The Cross is then raised by the soldiers and 
placed in a hole prepared for it between the two thieves, whose 
arms and feet are bound with ropes. In the sacred narrative 



it has not said that nails were used. At the foot of the Cross 
are seen soldiers with dice, casting lots for the Coat, uttering 
ribald jokes and jests. Suddenly they are startled by a voice ; 
Christ shows signs of the approaching end says, " I thirst " ; 
and then the better nature of the soldier triumphs ; one of 
them hastens to offer relief to assuage a thirst that 
experience had taught them in former executions. But Christ 
rejects the sponge lifted to him, emitting a heavy groan and 
breathing a sigh, again speaks " Eloi ! Eloi ! Lama Sabac- 
thani !" and in a loud voice " It is finished ; Father into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit." Then slowly declines His Head ; 
and He dies. A fearful crash is heard ; it becomes darker ; around 
the Cross are the scoffing High Priests and Pharisees ; at the 
background the holy women, John, Nicodemus, and Joseph 
of Arimathea, and a crowd of men, women, and children, proba 
bly five or six hundred, grouped in masses, gesticulating and 
shouting.. 

In the next scene the soldiers with a ladder climb to the cross 
of the thieves and break their bones with a club, and, looking 
up to Christ, see that he has already expired. One of the soldiers 
pierces his side with a spear, from which flow blood and water. 
For some considerable time the Christus has been hanging on 
the Cross supported apparently by the nails in his hands and 
feet, but assisted probably by concealed support. 

Several scenes follow ; the descent from the Cross, and 
burial of Christ ; the holy women at the grave ; the appear 
ance of Christ ; the scene of the Resurrection ; then the last 
tableau, the grand finale, The Ascension. Christ appears in 
white shining garments, standing with The Virgin Mother and 
holy women, in the midst of His Disciples, surrounded by His 
faithful followers. As He blesses them He slowly ascends 
through the azure sky, where He is met by a host of Angels. 

From the scene of the Mount of Olives is seen the Holy City, 
the site of the tragic death of the Risen Saviour. Here the 
curtain drops for the last time, the choir singing the Hallelujah 
" Praise, Honour, Adoration, Power, and Majesty, be unto 
Thee from Everlasting to Everlasting." 

As a religious drama it is encouraging to note the Catholicity 
of the Gospel in gathering to its fold all creeds. No event has 
attracted the world to such an extent, bringing hundreds of 
thousands from all parts, even from the isles beyond the seas, 
to witness a performance that has no parallel in history. And 
it cannot be denied that the genuine delineations of the charac 
ters in the sacred narrative of the Passion has brought out in 
vivid colours the events of the Redemption in a series of 
scenes and tableaux that have lifted the veil of scepticism from 
the heart of many a wandering child on life s high-way. 



Christmas at Dawn. 

\\n the bright feast of Christmas is dawning, 

And Mary is blest,; 
For now she will give us her Jesus, 

Our dearest, our best, 
And she where she stands, the Maid Mother, 

Her Babe on her breast. 

Where love takes, let love give ; and so doubt not : 

Love counts but the will, 
And the heart has its flower of devotion 

No winter can chill ; 
They who cared for "good will" the first Christmas 

Will care for it still. 
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Some Impressions of Deiufoundlancl. 



By Sir Thomas G. Esmonde, M.P. 



Y Impressions of Newfoundland are many and 
various. It is a land of surprises. Reaching its 
Shores as I did, with some little experience of 
other portions of this world of ours, and without 
any preconceived opinions, I must admit, that 
the reality I found far surpassed my expectations. 
Outside of the United Kingdom and Germany, 
the average European does not worry much about 
geography: with him Ireland and Iceland are 
more or less synonymous expressions: and if. by chance, he 
has heard of Terra Nova, he will tell you, that it is a region, 
next door to the North Pole, inhabited by Esquimaux, anc 
polar bears; where the sun cannot be seen for the .fog; and 
where, what lighting there is, is done by the Aurora Borealis 

And even the average inhabitant of the Old Country, who is 
in the habit of occasionally seeing maps, and maps largely 




within the scope of his acquaintance. 

Then you have vegetables of all sorts, from green-peas to 
tomatoes grown in the Island ; delicious butter from the famed 
Codroy Valley; home-made jams of many kinds,--strawberrie 5 , 
raspberries, gooseberries, two other succulent bernes are mdigm- 
ous-and in particular commend me to a most toothsome jam, 
made of wild strawberries, than which I have never tasted any 
thing better. Newfoundland tea is exceptionally good-wherever 
it comes from. Everybody knows how to make coffee, 
when you have caught the Newfoundland appet.te there is no 
difficulty in satisfying it. And when all the other dishe, ,n 
the Newfoundland menu have been sampled, there always re 
mains toasted fish and brews. 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 

painted red, has but the haziest conception of what a favoured 
land is the most Ancient Colony. 

To begin with, Newfoundland s climate is better than ours. 
It is colder in winter, no doubt, but the cold is a dry cold ; and 
this makes a very big difference. 

It is certainly hotter in summer, and during the fall, than 
with us; and far dryer than with us, when we have a summer; 
an event which has not happened us for some years past. 

As far as fog is concerned, I have seen some fog, but that 
was before I came to Newfoundland, and since I left it : I have 
seen none in the Island itself except once, for an hour or two 
prior to my departure from St. John s, when it blew in from the 
sea one afternoon. 

The climate of Newfoundland is excellent. The air is pure 
and fresh, and exhilarating. I can imagine no better place for 
the over-worked, the over-wrought ; for those who have forgotten 
how to eat and sleep. I have never felt tired in Newfoundland ; 
nor have I ever wanted for an appetite. 

And when on the subject of appetites, I must not omit to 
state what has been my invariable experience, viz., that the 
Newfoundlanders are born cooks. Their bread is delicious, as 
are their innumerable cakes for some of which I carry recipes 
away with me. You can eat goodness knows how many fishes. 
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AFTER A DAY ON THE BARIU 

Newfoundland is a most lovely country, a land of fjord and 
mountain, and moor: of forest and lake, and river : with all 
that this definition implies. It is a country that would be at 
once the delight, and despair of an artist: the scenery is so 
varied, and the colouring so vivid. I have drunk in immeasur 
able enjoyment in the glades of her virgin forests, with their 
interminable aisles of green and grey, carpeted \\ith gold and 
silver mosses, and decked out with creepers rich in their tresses 
of scarlet berries, and white and purple orchids, and the myriad 
ferns and lichens, and all the rest, that go to make up the ever 
lengthening roll of Newfoundland s wondrous flora. 

I can imagine the joy of the painter at the sight of her rugged 
mountains, mirrored in lovely lakes, clothed with foliage to the 
water s trunk, which reflects their summits, clear-cut, against a 
sky of blue, whose counterpart you must seek in sunny Italy. 

Or again upon the Barrens as the high central table-lands 
are named stretching away mile after mile, with their mantle 
of azaleas in the glory of their autumn tints, interspersed with 
glittering meres, and flashes of orange and green and crimson 
where the marshlands lie shimmering under the sun. 

Or again in the witchery of her rivers as they foam through 
gorge and rapid, or glide peacefully along through rich alluvial 
valleys, which only wait the advent of the husbandman to smile 
with lush meadows and waving corn. 

Newfoundland reminds me of Ireland, of Scotland, or New 
Zealand : of Switzerland, of Mexico, and of Greece : But she 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 

has a charm and character all her own withal; and it is nothing 
short of a marvel, that so beauteous a land, and one so blessed 
by Nature, should have remained so long unknown to the 
outer world. 

For her attractions are manifold. In addition to her climate, 
and her scenery, she has much to offer of what sportsmen most 
desire. I have fished in Ireland and Scotland; in Tasmania 
and in New Zealand, countries which merit the title of Fisher 
men s Paradises; but in this respect Newfoundland leaves them 
all far behind. No country, I know of, offers such opportunity 
to the disciples ot Isaac Walton, for the exeicise of their gentle 
art, as she does. Salmon, ouananiche, and fontinalis are to be 
found nearly everywhere ; and of late that most useful institution, 
the Newfoundland Game Board, has stocked numbers of lakes 
and rivers with the American rainbow trout; and with conspicu 
ous success. 

While with regard to shooting, it varies from hares to ducks 
and geese; from snipe and many other species of wild fowl, to 
the famous " partridge " or willow grouse ; from seals and bears, 
to the lordly caribou a most magnificent representative of his 
noble family. And in addition to these, various fur-bearing 
creatures, from beavers to lynxes, are to be found. 

Sport in Newfoundland would require a volume to itself. All 
I have now to say in this connection is, that I have spent happy 
days fishing and shooting, in the best of good company within 
her borders; ai.d I hope I may be lucky enough to repeat the 




delightful experience, 

As is but to be expected from the country in which he lives, 
the Newfoundlander is nothing, if not a gentleman. 

The natural and unaffected and innate courtesy of the people 
in every walk of life, and their invariable, and openhanded 
hospitality, have always struck me with especial force, and I 
have always admired besides their splendid physique. 

The feats of skill and endurance I have seen performed, as 
ordinary mailers of every day life, would make many of our 
professional athletes rub their eyes. 

The Newfoundlander is essentially a handy man. He can 
turn himself to almost anything, from building his house, and 
building his ship, to furnishing the one, and navigating the other. 
I do not suppose that anywhere are there to be found hardier 
or pluckier sailors than in Newfoundland. There is this to be 
said in explanation, no doubt, viz., that the Newfoundlander is 
the descendant of sailors, and of many generations of sailors; 
that he lives on an Island with the most wonderful coast-line in 
the world, whose deeply indented shores are washed by the 
most turbulent of all the oceans; and whose waters, teeming 
with fish, tempt him perennially to the harvest of the sea. But 
making due allowance for all this, there must be something 
extra good in the genius of the locality, and in the fibre of the 
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TROUT FISHING AT HOLYROOD. 

race, which makes him equally at home in the depths of his 
trackless forests ; and equally happy in his picturesque settle 
ments along the coast, and on the storm-swept Atlantic from 
Cape Race to the Labrador. 

Speaking of these settlements let me add; that I have been 
particularly impressed with the neatness, and prettiness of the 
homes in which the people live. They are so excellently built, 
and so brightly decorated. And again, having had opportunity 
to viMt some of the admirable educational establishments of 
the Island I have noted with great interest the quickness, and 
the intelligence, as well as tidiness of the children. 

And while I think of it, let me mention the good roads I have 
noted around the settlements, very much better roads than 
are to be found in some countries I know of, where they talk 
much more about them ; and spend very much more money 
upon them. 

I have seen no fog in Newfoundland; no icebergs; and, 
except in the National Museum, no traces of the Esquimaux. 
But in St. John s I found a busy and progressive city; with 
electric lighting, and commodious street-cars; with handsome 
public buildings ; charming private residences, replete with every 
comfort ; excellent and most up-to-date shops good shops 
perhaps I should call them stores are the order of the day in 
Newfoundland. Shopping adds zest to life. I have shopped 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 

most satisfactorily ; also at Grand Falls, and at Millertown, and 
at Bay of Islands, sometimes with practical, and sometimes with 
quite picturesque effect. 

In addition to the good shops at St. John s, I noted fine Bank 
Houses; notably that of the Bank of Montreal nn institution to 
which I am much indebted; the splendidly organised Post 
Office; the many schools, and colleges, educational establish 
ments of the first order, and of incalculable value to the com 
munity ; with their practical and comprehensive curriculum, and 
their spacious play-grounds, in which the rising generation of 
Newfoundlanders find free scope for their athletic abilities. 
The model Hospital, admirably conducted, and admirably equip 
ped; replete with the results of careful and widespread com 
parison and research. The Penitentiary, the only one in the 
Island, and relatively empty of native; and so well managed, 
that it is to a large extent self-supporting. An ideal Golf Club 
charmingly situated. A handsome and comfortable Parliament 
House, with every facility for all-night-sittings, intellectual enter 
tainments on which I can speak with sympathy, having had a 
hand in scores of them; and containing a most interesting 
Library, presided over by a most accomplished Librarian. A 
Museum, quite worthy of the country, and rich i"n Beothic relics; 
a unique collection, which fascinated me completely. An im 
posing Government House, built in the days when people were 
in no hurry, and took the trouble to build for posterity. A busy 
Port crowded with shipping, and bearing manifold witness to an 
energetic and expanding trade. Numbers of fine Churches, 
and prominent among them the Church of England Cathedral, 




a beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture; and the Catholic 
Cathedral, St. John s most notable land-mark, in the Italian 
style, with the finest ceiling I have seen outside of the Eternal 
City, and whose High Altar enshrines one our illustrious 
Ho gan s most exquisite masterpieces. 

And let me pay a tribute to the excellent music of St. John s. 
In addition to the practical gifts of the Newfoundlanders, they 
give me the impression of being distinctly musical. The sing 
ing I have heard gives proof of careful culture, as well as of 
more than usual talent, and on more than one occasion I have 
listened ivith intense enjoyment to the voice, most exquisite of 
all to my ear, the contralto, of very exceptional range and 
quality. 

This then is a brief synopsis of my impressions of St. John s. 
Newfoundland has every reason to be proud of her Capital ; 
typical as it is undoubtedly of the solid and progressive char 
acter of her people. And I have some further impressions, that 
I would set out. 

In the great and patriotic work of the making of Newfound 
land the Railway stands pre-eminent. Most wisely designed, 
it has been so laid, that running in horse-shoe shape through 
the country, it opens up the largest possible area of the ihterior, 
and brings all the most important ports and fishing centres into 
touch. And when the policy of constructing Branch Lines, in 
connection with the main artery of communication, has been 
fully carried out, Newfoundland will possess about the most 
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GOWF.R STREET METHODIST CHURCH. 

complete and the most carefully thought-out railway system I 
have seen anywhere. Few people outside the Colony, and 
possibly not every body inside of it, realize how tremendous an 
undertaking this railway really is. 

The railway man, however, whose business is to build or to 
operate railways, will understand something of the nature of the 
"outfit," when I explain; that with the new branch lines, now 
in process of construction, Newfoundland will shortly have over 
1000 miles of permanent way, fully equipped with first rate rol 
ling stock; end every necessary adjunct to railway working, in 
the shape of stations, sheds, sidings, telephones, and so forth. 

, He will be further interested to learn, that the engines are 10 
wheeled; and, with tenders loaded, are 147,000, Ibs. in weight; 
and 48 feet in length. That the sleeping, restaurant, first and 
second class cars measure 47 feet long, by &y 2 feet wide, and 
stand 12 feet 4 inches above rail; with the freight cars in pro 
portion; and on a guage of 3^ feet, truly a remarkable per- 
And what adds immeasurably to the character of 
the railway; and to its value as a National asset is that the 
rolling stock has been to a large extent hitherto, and will be 
wholly in future, of native manufacture. 
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I have gone through the workshops at St. Johns. They are 
a revelation, full of the latest and best machinery and plant of 
every description, representing a vast amount of capital ; they 
make the railway absolutely independent of outsiders for repairs 
as well as for construction. The new trains, that will shortly 
be running over the new lines, will be entirely of Newfoundland 
make ; and, if I am any judge of workmanship, will reflect equal 
credit on their builders, and on their designers. 

The Railway Station at St. John s, the headquarters of the 
concern, is a massive pile of buildings of Newfoundland granite. 
It is the working centre of an imrmnense business. For in 
addition to the machine shops, and the foundries, repairing 
sheds, store houses, and all the other necessaries for the manu 
facturing of rolling stock and its repair; and for the working of 
1000 miles of railway; and for the construction works in differ 
ent parts of the country. There is the furnishing and victualling 
of the trains no small task in itself. The victualling of the 
construction staff some thousands of hands, not to speak of 
the permanent staff ; and added to this the repair, victualling, 
and upkeep of a fleet of some 8 or 10 steamers, which carry 
passengers and freight regularly to and from the different ports 
on the Island ; and also connect with the mainland of Canada 
from Labrador on the North to Nova Scotia in the South. 

This statement may enable an estimate to be made of the 
magnitude and importance of this great undertaking. 

But what struck me most of all in relation to it was the 
minute and scrupulous attention to details, and the splendid 
organization, which has tested the thousand and one difficulties 
inherent in railway management, and especially in a new country, 
and which has moulded this gigantic concern into one harmoni 
ous whole. 

I have had experience of both trains and steamers. I have 
nothing but praise for both. I have never met a more obliging 
railway company, or more civil officials. It need not fear com 
parison with any other "outfit" in any other country. I have 
travelled in the railways of nearly every country in Europe, 
Africa. Australasia, and in most of North America. I have 
sailed in most of the seas, and in nearly all the oceans. I have 
consequently some experience of these things, and let me add, 
that the best beefsteak, without exception, that I have ever 
tasted, I ate in a restaurant-car of the Reid Newfoundland 
Railway. 

The other most striking feature in the national economy of 
the Newfoundland of to day, and which points the way to the 
making of the Newfoundland of to-morrow, is the great estab 
lishment at Grand Falls the pioneer and exemplar, let us hope 
of other similar industrial marvels. 

When, up to a few years since, the Exploits River ran un 
noticed to the sea, and the millions of acres of forest land 
around it lay deep ii, the silence of the unknown, the boldest 
imagination would not have conjured up the scene of to-day. 
Since then the magic of science and of engineering has changed 
the face of nature. As if by enchantment a city has sprung 
into being, with its streets, and its electric lighting, and 
hospitals and its churches. 

The river has been harnessed, a gigantic dam has 
thrown across it, the latent power of its thousands of wild horses 
has been made docile to human direction ; and an imm 
structure covering acres of ground-full of the most modern and 
most scientific appliances-the creaf-on of millions of British 
capital-has suddenly appeared.-where but four ye; 



A na wnerc w f ages past the stillness of the wilds was only 
broken by the cry of the sea-gull or the honking of geese the 
song of the river or the sighing of the w.nds, the a,r now- echoes 
to the never-ending clamour of the pent-up waters ; the drone of 
the turbines, the shrieking of the saws the hissing o 
the clanking and clanging and whirring of innumerable iron a 
steel and b razen monsters, who with their titanic .arms, hook 
teeth tentacles, labour unceasingly day and night, to 
!he undeveloped products of thousands of square miles of 



situated ; scattered through the woods, manned by lusty New 
foundlanders. 

When winter comes and snow covers the ground, levelling its 
inequalities, and making transport easier, their work begins. 
The trees are felled in thousands ; and drawn to suitable places. 
There they are piled up, in waiting for the abdication of king 
frost. When spring arrives, and the waters are loosed, the 
work enters upon a new phase. The logs are guided into the 
water, and started on their journey. Down its many tributaries 
they rush to Red Indian Lake the lovely counterpart of our 
Lough Derg. whose waters, some 1000 square miles in area, 
are about being raised 12 feet, to facilitate their progress. 

I had almost forgotten the circumstance, though I have no 
excuse for so doing but in a land of surprises like Newfound 
land, a trifle of engineering like this almost escapes ones memory. 

Down Red Indian Lake they come, rafted and shepherded in 
thousands, until they reach the new dam at Exploit!) River. 
Then, as it suits their drivers, they are sent forward, grinding 
and lolling and tossing on their last stage down the rapid cur 
rent, to where, at the end of a 50 milis mad race, the receivers 
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A " RUN OF LOGS ON THE EXPLOITS RIVER. 

of the great mills await them. Up they go. grasped bv fingers 
of iron, on endless chains to feed the insatiable shrieking saws. 
Then they are swerved with lightening speed; and on they pass 
to other engines, that scrape them, pound them, crush them, 
churn them up, mix them with other things, roll them out, split 
them again asunder, press them, chew them, and finally deliver 
them neatly rolled-up bales, labelled and addressed, into the 
railway cars that carry them to the ship; whence in a few days 
they now reach their different destinations, with the news of the 
world printed upon them. 

I have seen this process practically from the beginning to the 
end. It is a marvellous industry. Its description may read 
like a fairy tale but it is a true story nevertheless. Thousands 
of tons of Newfoundland paper have been already distributed 
to the ends of the earth. They are but a sample of millions 
more to follow. 

Newfoundland may congratulate herself on possessing the 
largest and most scientific paper manufactory in existence- 
an industry which has come to stay which will inevitably grow 
greater and more and more valuable. 

She possesses the raw material in practically inexhaustible 
quantity. The example of Grand Falls, will surely be followed. 
The great establishment at Bishops Falls has come, and will 
soon be in full working order. Similar establishments may be 
expected and in other localities before long. 

Newfoundland s immediate future is with her railway and her 
pulp mills. She is acting with excellent judgment in extend 
ing the former and in encouraging the latter. 

^From these industries many others will follow. 
in population with increasing commerce and increasing wealth, 
will be their inevitable consequence. And with the clearing o 
arable land, and the growth of inland communities, agncult 
must advance by leaps and bounds. Terra Novas ; 
been slow in coming. It has come at last ; may : 

THOS. H. GRATTAN ESMONDE. 
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SomdWng flbout Ulbales. 



By W. J. 

IN Forest ami Strtam of October, 26, 1907, appears some 
notes written by me. Among others, the following : 
" I was at Trinity a few days ago and saw the remains of 
a monster sperm whale. At the risk of being accused of telling 
tall fish yarns I will give some figures obtained from Mr. \V. 
Sinnott, the manager of the factory. No doubt he will be happy 
to verify them for anyone who is curious enough to make 
inquiries. 

It appears to me from a glance at the data supplied that the 
Bible is not so far out after all, and that the miraculous voyage 
of Jonah is not as improbable as it appears to the votaries of 
the higher criticism. ( )f course many of the higher critics never 
saw a whale, and are on that account better fitted to dogmatize 
on the subject than either the early Biblical writers, or the 
modern whale-killers. 

" This was a sperm whale. It was killed near Trinity on 
September 1 1. 1907. It was not considered a very large whale, 
as it was only fifty feet long. 




to t&gt;v / . // 



WHALE, WITH FOUR MKN STANDING IN ITS MOUTH. 



" From its head were obtained ninety-eight and a half casks 
of sperm oil. containing forty-six gallons each. Five at d one- 
half barrels make a tun of oil. 

" The principal objection to the Biblical story, by these who 
class it as an allegory, is, that a whale cannot swallow anything 
large and therefore could not take down an ordinary sized man. 

When this whale was opened they found in Us stomach one 
large shark nine feet long, very little digested. It also contained 
two large halibut and another in an advanced stage of decom 
position and about fifty codfish of various sizes. ( )ver twenty 
people can testify to these facts. 

"I must confess it was a revelation to me when I heaid that 
the average whale had such a capacious swallow. I was under 
the impression that this mammoth fish could not swallow any 
thing larger than a herring at a single gulp. 

When I heard the particulars of this fish I took down the 
figures and verified them on the spot. 

- I give them to Forest and Stream in hopes that it may 
induce someone interested in such matters to investigate the 
swallowing capacity of ordinary whales, with a view to proving 
that the miraculous Bible story is not so improbable after all." 

The figures quoted caused some comment, both local and 
otherwise, and no later than about a month ago I was discussing 



Carroll. 

various matters with a gentleman who prided himself on his know 
ledge of the fish and fisheries of this country, and he scouted 
the idea of a whale s head giving such a large quantity of oil, or 
any whale being able to swallow anything so large as a nine-foot 
shark. He was so positive, that as I had mislaid my notes. I 
began to doubt if I had given the figures accurately. 

Last week I happened again to be in Trinity, and the first 
thing I did when I got time was to look up Mr. Sinnott and 
ask him to search the official records of the company for that 
date (September, 1907;, and correct me if I had made a mistake. 
Mi Sinnott was highly amused and went to his desk and 
produced a belated post card dated at La Fayette, T. S. A., 
January 22, 1908, but which took many months to find him, and 
which referred to the matter in question. 

The following is a copy of the post card which I have by me 
at present writing : 
Mr. YY. Sinnott: 

Dear Sir In reading Forest ami Stream, an article by \V. J. 

Carro ,1, who said that he saw 
at your place a whale fifty-nine 
feet long from whose stoma:h 
was taken a shark nine feet long 
two large halibut and about fifty 
codfish. I want to know if you 
can verify that story. 

Yours very truly. 

Rev. C/F. L. Smith." 
In reply to the reverend gen 
tleman s query. Mr. Sinnott quo 
ted statistics from the company s 
books. Even gallon of oil and 
every pound of whale meat re 
present sa m ny dollars and cts., 
and if the manager cannot pro 
duce the goods for the company, 
so that they show in their pro 
per places at the end of the year 
on the credit side of the com 
pany s account, is it likely that 
he is going to exaggerate his re 
turns when they must be verified 
regularly by the company s au 
ditor ? He assured me that the 
figures were slightly wrong, be 
cause after I had left they secured 
some more oil from trie bones. 
so that instead of 98 j barrels. 

the returns show io&lt;) casks of oil containing 46 imperial gallons 
in each cask, a total of over 5,000 gallons from one whale, and 
that not one of the largest. 

When questioned about its swallowing capacity the manager 
said that an ordinary size man could almost walk down the 
throat of a large sperm whale. He then gave me figures of a 
sperm whale they had on the slip at that date. It was a young 
fish and not in the best condition. It \\as sixty-one feet long, 
and the head measured nine feet square across the nose. They 
secured 84 casks of oil from the head, containing 46 imperial 
gallons in each cask, a total of 5.864 gallons from" one medium 
size whale. That much oil would nearly make a load for a small schooner. 
They took a pile of fish bones, the remains of his last meal, out of the 
stomach, almost large enough for a cargo for another small vessel. 

lam sure Mr. Sinnott. the manager, would not mind verifying these 
figures for anyone curiously inclined, and though I have no permission to 
say so, 1 am equally certain that anyone applying to Hon. W C. Job, 
director of the company, would be treated by him with his usual courtesv 
and would get the statistics relating to these and other whales that would 
be a revelation to many, especially those whose knowledge of the leviathan 
nfined to the occasional sight of one in some illustrated paper. 

ose you a photo of a whale with four men standing in its mouth, 

" r R Vv lch , am ndebted to ^- J- Evans of THE NEWFODN^AND OuAR- 

y. It will be seen at a glance that as many 
without inconvenience. 
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M. F. MURPHY. 

TT MONGST the signs that we are progressing, as instanced 

L\ by the large and commodious buildings erected since the 

great fire on Water Street for business purposes, none are 

more striking than the improvements observable in the saloons 

of our local hair-dressers. One can get shaved, shampooed or 

massaged to-day in St. John s, in as stylish and luxurious a 

manner, as he could in London or New York. 

The craft of the Barber has developed with wonderful 
rapidity within recent years in this city, and such development 
is entirely due to, the foresight, enterprise and industry of the 
leading spirits in the ranks of those who practice the art, and 
none among them deserve more praise than Mr. M. F. Murphy 
for this high standard of efficiency. 

It ; .b not so many years ago since he opened for business 
opposite the Angel Engineering Co., Water Street, West. But by 
unremitting attention to his duties, his trade gradually expanded, 
until to-day we find him with a second, and the most luxurious 
premises in the city, opposite the General Post Office. This 
course he found necessary in order to meet the needs of his 
increasing business, and maintain the standard of efficiency set 
up by him. 

Both his premises are models of cleanliness, and contain 
every requisite that a first-class saloon demands. His staff like 
himself are most efficient, painstaking and courteous. 

That Mr. Murphy is one of the most successful young men 
in his line, is now a recognized fact, and our wish is that he 
may continue to prosper. 




P. F. COLLINS. 

MR. P. F. COLLINS is one of our energetic and enter 
prising young business-men, who started in business 
two years ago with two assistants, and to-day has four 
teen hands employed in his Departmental Store. 

He first went to work when but a very young boy with 
Messrs. Sillars & Cairns, and was there until that firm closed. 
Leaving there in the year 1887, he went to Sclaters . whom 
he served for thirteen years, and then went to Marshall 
Brothers where he left in 1908 to do business for himself, 
and he has been very successful. He first started in a small 
store in the centre of the block, and now has both stores on 
either side of the first with a frontage of seventy feet, where he 
keeps all kinds of Dry Goods. 

In conversation with Mr. Collins, he tells us he is going to 
build a first-class store next year on the old site, where he ex 
pects to employ about thirty hands. He says, himself, it was 
not money that built his business up, it was pluck and energy, 
and strict attention to every detail. 

Mr. Collins has a very. unique way of ticketing his goods. 
The wording on his tickets " Collins Price" and " Yours 
Truly," are becoming by-words on the street. 

He is a very popular young man with all Trades and Labor 
Unions, as he was a Union man himself when he was an assist 
ant at the drapery trade. 

Mr. P. F. Collins has the record of trying to advance all 
sport in St. John s between the various clubs, as his Cups for 
Club Competition to the Trade and Labor Council, and Star- 
C. C. C. Sports Committee are certainly putting the Clubs on 
their mettle for the year 1911. He believes in an athletic run 
ning for his colors. 
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Bovril 



as a 



Food. 



If there is one property in Bovril more to be desired than all 
others, it is probably the fact that it is a strengthened This is 
its characteristic, its distinguishing feature when compared with 
preparations apparently of a somewhat similar character 
Bovril is agreeable to the taste, is stimulating in its effects, is 
easily assimilated and digested. And, what is more important 
than all, it is nourishing and sustaining it gives strength. 

The London Morning Leader of March ist, 1901, under the 
heading Commercial Specials, says : 



" Bovril is machine made 
throughout, and is produced 
with the utmost cleanliness 
and care under the super 
vision of men who have be 
come eminent in food con 
centration." 



T. J. EDENS, Sole Agent for Nfld. 




Jack 



acxman s 

For 

s, Youths 




an 



d... 



Ijoys Clot mug. 

Sena your orders to 

Jackman The Tailor, 

1 ne jyiai/ Order House. 



Reid Newfoundland Co. 

Ship Your Freight and Travel 

by Reid Newfoundland Go s Railway and Steamship 
System, thus ensuring prompt and safe delivery. 
Steamers on Every Bay and Coast : 

Trinity Kay Four trips each week. 

Bonavista Bay Two trips each week. 

Notre Uame Bay Two trips each week. 

Placentia Bay Two trips each week. 

Bay of Islands and Battle Harbor Weekly trips, 
calling at intermediate ports. 

Placentia and Port-aux- Basques Weekly trips, 
calling at intermediate ports. 

Labrador Service, Fortnightly Trips, from St. John s to ports 
in Northern Labrador. 

Advantages Gained : Saves Your Time, Saves Your Money. 

Reid Newfoundland Company. 



F r Christmas Presents 

Lenox, Lowney s, Ganong s 
and Fry s Chocolates, 

in Fancy Boxes, ranging from 5 cents to $5.00 each. 
....Also.... 

Batger s Xmas Stockings, 

from 3 cents to $3.00 each. 
Mail Orders with Cash promptly attended to. 

WOOD S CANDY STORES. 



ASK FOR 



Rennic s Candies 



// 



Quality the Best. 
Prices Moderate. 



When you are ordering your Xmas Stock of 
Groceries, don t forget to include a few packets of 

"Surprise" Jellies. 

You can get all flavors at your Grocer s. 

" Surprise Jellies have no Equal. 



Miss May furlong 



is now showing everything 
suitable for Xmas Presents. 



Handsome Fur Sets, Fur Caps, all kinds of French Gloves in 

Ladies and Gentlemen s, French Neckwear, Ladies 

and Gentlemen s Handkerchiefs. 

Also, a large assortment of Fancy Goods, just the thing for the 

XMAS SEASON. 



lertisers kindly men f ion "The Newfoundland Quarterly." 
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fl Chosen Spot. 

(Early Autumn). 
By Robert Gear MacDonald. 

SWEET spot, here queenly birch and rowan slight 
Uplift their leafy heads till autumn s close ; 
The deep pink withrod and the frail wild rose 

Last linger in this valley free from blight 

Of early fallish winds ; the last faint light 

Of sunset filters through the clefts, and glows 
Deep in the tiny steadies that repose 

In thy else babbling stream till verge of night. 

Dear vale, thy birch and rowan, and the flowers 
That linger yet around thy half-hid brook 

Are lovely still to me beyond compare 

For years ago in summer s dusky hours 

Twas here, when sunset spent its last red look, 

That first I told my love that she was fair. 




Our Greeting. 



P -I OK the tenth time, the OTAKTKRI.V wi&gt;he&gt; it- patrons and readers 
I y at home and abroad, the old hut evergreen wish. " A Happy 
J. mas, and many of them. 

In our letterpress will be found interesting articles from some of our 
lies! known writers, and in reserve we have some excellent matter which 
came to hand too late, but which will appear in our next issue. 

We aimed at making this issue characteristic of the season in New 
foundland ; how far we have succeeded, remains for our readers to say. 

A glance at our advertising pages will show who are the live business 
people in our midst ; and if we were permitted to give our readers advice, 
we would say, patronize them. 

We have tried to get in touch with many of our countrymen abroad, and 
have succeeded in getting some contributions, which, however, are not 
altogether suitable to our columns. We hope during the coming year to 
have some interesting articles from Newfoundlanders abroad, and we will 
be always ready to consider favourably those sent us from Canada or 
United States, especially short illustrated biographical notes. 

In conclusion we cordially thank both our literary and business friends, 
who have stood by the QUARTERLY, and enabled us to produce a magazine 
that may be confidently sent anywhere. We assure our readers that during 
the coming year the QUARTERLY will be better than ever, and we hope to 
have on our subscription list nearly every New-foundlander at home and 
abroad. 

In the meantime, dear reader, the QUARTERLY heartily wishes you, 
A Very Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 
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T. J. BARRON 



Boys 4 Men s Outfitter 

358 Water Street. 




Outport Orders will 
receive the very best attention* 



FIRE! 



The 



FIRE! 



North British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter in the year 1809. 



One Hundred Years Record. 

During the past one hundred years the North British and Mercan 
tile Insurance Company has built up and maintained a world-wide 
reputation for promptitude and liberality in dealing with all claims made 
under its policies. Since its establishment in 1809 the total claims paid by 
the Company have exceeded 6O Million Pounds. 

Funds Nearly 20,000,000. Annual Income, 4,500,000. 

Claims Paid Exceed 60,000,000. 
Liberal Adjustments, Prompt Settlements. 



Chief Offices: 

GEORGE 

General Agent 



SHEA, 

for Newfoundland. 



When writing to Advertisers kindly mention "The N 



Bowring Brothers, 

Limited 

Ship Owners, Brokers, and General Merchants. 

Exporters of Codfish, Salmon. Herring, Seal Oil, Seal Skins, 
Cod Oil, Lobsters, Whale Oil. Whale Bone, Etc. 

AGENTS FOR LLOYD S. 

London Salvage Association. New Swiss Lloyd s. 

National Board of Marine Underwriters of New York. 

Liverpool and Glasgow Underwriters. 

Liverpool and London and Globe Fire Insurance Co. 

New York, Newfoundland, and Halifax Steam Ship Co. 

English and American Steam Shipping Co. 
Owners and Agents of the Newfoundland Royal Mail 

Coastal Steamships Portia and Prospers. 

Represented by C. T. BOWRING & Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, London, Cardiff. 
Repressnted by BOWRING & Co., New York and San Francisco 

CoDFs-Scott s Watkins, A. B. C., Western Union, Premier &c 
Cables :" BOWRING," St. John s. 
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JAS. J. CHANNING desires to publicly thank his many 
friends for their kind patronage during the past year, and 
wishes them, one and all, a Merry Christmas. 

We respectfully draw your attention to our Stock of 

PERFUMERY ! 

It is the very choicest obtainable, and being put up in 
fancy boxes, baskets, &c., would make ideal Christmas 
Presents. We also carry a full line of 

Perfume Sprays, Sachet Powders, Toilet Boxes, 

Hair Brushes, Shaving Brushes, Fancy Toilet Soaps, 
j &lt; &lt;& jt Smelling Bottles, Washing Gloves, 

in fact a complete assortment of everything necessary 
for Toilet and Medicinal purposes. 

A visit to our Store will convince you, that right here 
is the best place to buy anything in the above line. 

We defy competition in goods or prices. 

CHANNING S DRUG STORE, 145 New Gower Street 

Open till 1 1 o clock every night. 



OFFICE AND STORE Adelaide Street: STONEYARD Just East Custom 
House. Water Street. Telephone, 364. 



W.J.ELLIS 

Contractor, Builder, 
and Appraiser. 



Dealer in Cement Selenite, Plaster, Sand, Mortar, Brick, Drain Pipes, 
Bends, Jupctions and Traps; Chimney Tops, all sizes, and Plate Clla&gt;s. 

Also on hand, a large quantity of Good Second-Hand Brick. 

Estimates Given for all kinds 
of Work at Shortest Notice. 

[Qp^Manufacturers and Real Estate Owners contemplating 
any addition to their present holdings, or the erection of new 
structures, will find it advantageous to get our estimates and 
terms. 



Moore & Company 



Our S 




Plumbers, 
- Hot Water & 
Steam Fitters. 

Heaters, Stoves, Toilets, Baths and everything in our line 
of the Best Quality at Lowest Prices. 

SHIPS PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 

128 Duckworth St., - St. John s, Nfld. 

Phone 456. P. 0. Box 1124. 



uccess 

Defends On Pleasing lou ! 

Do not take our word for it, but give us a trial ; 
you will not regret it. 

We have just opened a shipment of 

Fall and ^Winter Suitings, 

Overcoatings and Trouserings, 

and invite your inspection. 

We want your custom, and feel sure we shall 
secure it after the first order. 

Samples and Measuring Cards sent to any part 
of the Island on application. 

E. J. MALONE, 



Custom Tailor, 

268 Water Street. 




REDUCTION 

Of Local Book and Newspaper Postage Rates from 
8c. to 2c. per Ib. or fraction thereof. 

On and after the i 5 th instant, books and newspapers will be 
transmitted by mail within the Colony and to the 
Coast for 2c. per pound or fraction thereof. 

H. J. B. WOODS, 

Postmaster General. 

Book and newspaper ratTstouU not be confused with , the 
parcel or merchandise rate of 8 cents per pound and 3 cents ifo, 
each additional pound, as this rate has not been reduced 
reduced ate applies to books, magazines and newspapers and 
Snb especially appreciated from an education., standpoint. 
Local and foreign newspapers weighing unde 

August 8th, 1910. 



EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

INDENTS promptly executed at lowest cash prices for 
* all kinds of British and Continental goods including: 

Books and Stationery. Boots. Shoes and Leather, 

Chem fcals and Druggists Sundries, 

China, Earthenware and Glassware. 

Cycles, Motors and Accessories, 

Drapery, Millinery and Piece Goods, 

Fancy Goods a.&lt; d Perfumery, Furniture and Uphostery. 

Hardware, Machinery and Metals, 

Imitaiion Jewellery and Precious Stones, 

Jewellery, Plate and Watches, 

Photographic and Optical Goods, 

Provisions and Oilmen s Stores, etc., etc. 

Commission 2 1 /, per cent, to 5 per cent. 

Trade Discounts allowed. 

Special Quotations on Demand. 

Sample Cases from 10 upwards. 

Coiisi^nnit-nts of Produce Sold on Account. 

WILLIAM WILSON & SONS, 

(Established 1814) 25, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 

Cable Address: "ANNTJAIRE, LONDON. 



:_Lprtisers kindlv mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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fl King eduwd peace memorial Park. 




By Rev. J. A. 

T SEEMS at least notable that the name of a for 
eign monarch should have been so popularly 
identified with one of the most h land 

marks" nt tin- British Empire in Newfoundland. 
Such is the case regarding Castle Hill. 1 lacentia, 
and the idea of opening (say in King George s 
Coronation year, 1911,) a Peace Memorial Park 
on the crest of Castle Hill, Placentia, is one that 
should commend itself to all spirited Britons living 
on our native soil. Spectacularly, there could be no better 
selection for such a Mountain Park to Edward the Pacific than 
Castle Hill. Its outlook on the surrounding Bay and district is 
most striidng. There is inspiration in a work of nature so pro 
minent on the horizon, and rising almost directly from the sea. 
Its accessibility for a Peace Memorial Park to King Edward 
should also be emphasized. The crest of Castle Hill may be 
reached by the side of the hill going from the old Kiug Louis 
foundations, or else by a short route accross the hill from behind 
the present Railway Station. This latter route would be pro 
bably the best to take for the building of a short road to the 
crest of Castle Hill, when the work of opening the King Edward 
Peace Memorial Park there is begun. Some think that 1911 
King George s Coronation year would be a time of special fitness 
for such a celebration. 

Castel Hill from the front looks out on Placentia Bay from a 
lofty but rather sloping height. On the brow of the hill are the 
remnants of the old military strongholds. Even after the cli 
matic devastations of over two hundred years the Castle Hill 
strongholds are such as still to awaken the admiration even of 
the most ignorant of tourists, and not do they win the admiration 
of the less cultivated amongst so-called foreign trippers, but they 
appeal to the learned as well. The Castle Hill military defences 
were made of good native granite, such as can be relied on to 
stand against all sorts of weather. 

Well, the traveller to this day who has seen Greece and Italy 
can still gain new inspiration from Castle Hill. It is indeed 
like a Marathon height, or a New Thermopylae The men who 
fought there appeared to have held the Forts with Spartan reso 
lution to the last cartridge 

" The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea 
And standing there at eve alone 
I dreamt that Greece might still be free 
For standing on the Persian s grave 
I could not deem my self a slave" 

Verily we Newfoundlanders of to-day do not and need not say, 
as regards the pioneers who fought over two hundred years ago 
at Castel Hill 

"Of the three hundred give but three 

To make a New Thermopylae" 

for as native patriots we are convinced that the Newfoundland 
Britons who face the storms and plough the soil, or fell the 
forests in or near Placentia Bay, are as brave and as devoted as 
the sturdy colonizers who handled the guns at Castle Hill ; but 
we do say that the time is long since come to preserve the most 
historic monuments in Newfoundland and we may further aver 
that no better means of conserving them can be devised than a 
Castle Hill Peace Memorial Park to King Edward, who in his 
nine years reign did more to solidify international peace than 



O Reilly, D.D. 

any sovereign in British History. The opportuness of King 
George s Coronation year for such an international Peace Cele 
bration in Newfoundland is too obvious to require more than 
the statement. Then too our American summer vacationists 
now come so numerously to Newfoundland would see in 
the festival of the Castle Hill Peace Memorial Park to King 
Edward, a parallel to the efforts which they are now making for 
international harmony. The advocacy of this idea in your 
Christmas Annual seems also to be in keeping with the message 
of the season " Peace on earth." There is no danger that this 
message will ever become too universally popular. Humanity 
in its perversion will ever follow militarism. The yellow p; 
to secure its own circulation will ever appeal to that passion- 
but it is at least possible to check unnecessary war-talk by 
public ceremonials favouring peace. Let the militant passions 
of the world be directed to peaceful industries and notably to 
agricultural pursuits. This will secure the best defenders of 
the soil in case of war and its best cultivators in time of peace. 
Militarism is the worst enemy of agricultural developments and 
agricultural tuition is the best remedy for the disease of militar 
ism. The natural tillers of the soil are always braver and truer 
patriots than the artificial agents of war. 

If the opening of the Placentia Castle Hill Memorial Park to 
King Edward were made the occasion of an Agricultural Exhi 
bition at Placentia it would stimulate farming enterprise from 
there to the most distant parts of Newfoundland. Castle Hill 
is not as much visited by tourists to Placentia as its historic 
interests would merit. For the want of a road from the Rail 
Station it is not so easily accessible to the tra\ elling public as 
grounds of parallel interest in Europe. I . S. A. or Canada 
would be. In United States or Canada a locality such as Castle 
Hill would be transformed into a mountain park with monument^, 
fountains, and trees. Even if all this seems difficult it should not 
be considered impossible or even difficult ; to enclose the space 
at the crest of the Castle and place there some useful or artistic 
memorial to the King. This could be done economically or 
comparatively so. Then there is the question of teaching youths 
the history of Newfoundland and of the Empire. But there is 
no better way of popularizing history than by such Peace 
Memorial Celebrations as that here advocated- It also appeals 
to the literary taste of our Newfoundland writers to remember 
such a page of national history as the French occupancy and 
final cession of Placentia. The French were in Placentia as a 
Colony for at least fifty years with all the accessories of churches, 
garrisons and homesteads. There is nothing to be gained by 
forgetting such a page of Newfoundland history and the Peace 
Memorial I ark to King Edward would be the best way to dra 
matize as it were those ancient but Empire building incidents. 
In fact Placentia in the days of the French was somewhat like 
the St. Pierre and Miquelon of our own times. The French 
Colonists of Placentia were mostly a seafaring people. The 
beach to this day is strewn with large mounds of beach stones 
especially towards the "Block House." Whether these heaps 
of stone were collected by the old French residents for fish- 
curing is one of the puzzles of history. Another question is 
this ; whether or not the old French residents cultivated any 
land or "made any ground" in the present Placentia town. 
One of the oldest bits of meadow land in Placentia would be 
the field there near the residence of the late Mr. John Sinnott 
and also two other fields in the centre of the town known as the 
These latter had been given to PHcemia 
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For Christmas Buying ! 



We carry a large line of Fancy 
Groceries and Confectionery. 

A Fresh supply of Jacob s Cakes, 
Biscuits, Shortbread, etc. 

Irish Hams, Irish Bacon, 

Christmas Poultry. & ^t 



J. D. RYAN, 



281 Water Street. 



AT 

The Big furniture Store 

+j 

\Ve lead, others follow, in the Manufacture and Sale of Furniture 

in all its various forms. 

\Ve stand for honest prices and a square deal. 
Here are a few lines of manufacture in which we have no 

compeer : 

Altars, Rostrums, Communion Rails, Pannellings, &c., &c., 
for Churches. 

Pupils and Teachers Desks, Blackboards, Drawingboards, 
&c., &c., for Schools. 

We would especially draw your attention to our Mattress Depart 
ment, where we manufacture 14 different grades. This 
department is a study in itself, and, from a sanitary point 
of view, requires the utmost care and attention in their 
inake-up. 

Try a sample order of our Specials. Write for Price List to-day, which we 
will mail you for the asking. We will also supply you with sketches 
of any particular line on application. 

CALLAHAN, GLASS & Co. 



SAVE MONEY 

SHOPPING BY MAIL. 



At McMURDO S you can obtain all Medicines, Chemicals, 
Patent Preparations, Toilet Articles, Rubber Goods, and all 
goods carried by a first-class Drug Store, many of which cannot 
be procured at your local store for love or money. Send to us ! 
We have them ! We shall send them at once if you order them. 
We shall send 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

our new Cook Book ,-iinl Alumnae for 1911 on receipt of your 
name and address. 

T. MCMURDO & CO., 



Water Street and Military Korid. 



Chemists since 1823. 



CABLE ADDRESS : WASLAT." 



W. A. SLATTERY, 

Wholesale Dry Goods. 



SPECIALTY OF. 



Cotton and Woo! Tents, 

Remnants and Seconds. 

WAREROOMS : 

Slattery Building, 

Duckworth & George s Sts., St. John s, N.F. 



NEWfOUNDLANDjmENTIARY. 

BROOM DEPARTMENT. 




OTICE! 



Brooms, &lt;# Hearth Brushes, # Whisks. 

A Large Stock of BROOMS, HEARTH BRUSHES and 
\VHISKS always on hand ; and having reliable Agents 
in Chicago and other principal centres for the purchase of 
Corn and other material, we are in a position to supply the 
Trade with exactly the article required, and we feel as- 
sured our Styles and Quality surpass any that can be 
imported. Give us a trial order, and if careful attention 
and right goods at right prices will suit, we are confident 
of being favoured with a share of your patronage. 

G2p=All orders addressed to the undersigned will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALEX. A. PARSONS, Superintendent. 
Penitentiary, Sept., 1910. 



"THE ATTENTION of Schooner Owners is called to 

Sections 5, &lt;S and 9 of the Harbor Regulations, 
which state that vessels anchored shall have a per 
son on board to take care of them by day and night, 
and shall also leave sufficient fair way for the move 
ments of other vessels, etc. 

If the above Sections are not complied with, 
action will be taken against parties violating the 
Regulations. 

EDWARD ENGLISH, 

Harbor Master. 
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Convent by the late Miss Mary Morris. In or near Mr. John 
Sinnott s meadow there was the tradition of a place called 
"Grosard s Well." Whether or not Mr. Grosard was one of the 
old French Colony I cannot say. If so " Grosard s Well," on 
the present Mr. Sinnott s property, might bring us back to one 
of the oldest cultivated fields in Newfoundland. In fifty years 
of occupancy of Placentia we may assume that the French resi 
dents had all the developments of a seafaring and farming com 
munity. They certainly had the Church of St. Mary of the 
Angels and also a Franciscan Monastery. 

When Mgr. St. Valin came on his visitation he may have review 
ed the country from the height of Castle Hill and seen there such 
scenes as we see to day but with a different people. French 
was then spoken in Placentia even more than it is to day in St. 
Pierre. 

The old French history of Placentia appeals to our Newfound 
land writers strongly, and so too, that portion of history which 
represents British occupancy. 

Another strong argument for opening the King Edward Peace 
Memorial Park on Castle Hill would be the advantage of pre 
serving such historic ground as a national property. There is 
ample space on the summit of Castle Hill for even a large public 
grounds, sloping down from the old battlements and towards 
Fresh Water Valley. In fact all that unoccupied historic space 
might be enclosed as an national and imperial property and 
that at no great expense. It might also be a model ground for 
Arbour Day decorations for the school cnildren. and an excel 
lent place for school excursions in summer. It is also central 
as regards Placentia. Jersey Side, Dunville, Argentia and all 
surrounding places. The manner of monument to be set in the 
Castle Hill King Edward Memorial Park would be a special 
question. In any case the Park enclosure should include the 
old stone battlements on the crest of the Hill. Then there 
might be archaeological discoveries in excavating on the summit 
such as have never been sought. We do not speak of treasure 
finds in the ordinary dime novel sense, but rather refer to such 
remnants as military implements which may easily lie buried on 
the crest of Castle Hill and the discovery of which on the occa 
sion of opening the Park would carry the mind back to the days 
when the worlds greatest nations fought for supremacy in the 
North American World. Castle Hill is a sturdy old landmark 
of our countrys history. It is a "bulwark of the pass" like 
some grim highland peak. 

A hundred men might hold the Post 
With hardihood against a host." 

Let us hold it for Newfoundland and the Peacemaker s memory. 





/V/,Vc by P. Doyle, 



PMIosopbic Fancies. 

Plato s Ideology. 

By Rev. Richard Howley, D. D. 

T was a noble height to which Plato was led by his 
Doctrine of Ideas." And yet there is something 
affecting to think that he should have been so 
very near and yet, after all, have missed the goal. 
He traced ideas up to a Supreme Idea to that 
absolute and perfect Being in whose mind they 
were all created and upon whose eternitv their 
own eternity can alone depend. The embodiment of Goodness, 
Truth, Beauty, had not come when Plato wrote, for the Word 
was not yet made Flesh- The Christian Philosopher nobly 
carries home the Idea of the heathen. St. Augustine supplies 
just that crowning feature in this teaching which Plato was 
unable to attain, God s Providence having placed him in the 
\\&lt;&gt;rld at a far earlier period. "Waifs from the Dialogues of 
Plato," Englishman s Magazine, Dec., 1865. Are 3f,via. 

Hail thou whose brooding breast was stirred 

To depths unfathomed of thy kind; 
Who found st foreshadow of the Word 

Incarnate, in the word of mind. 

That speaks within ! no sage dared tell, 
Save thee, its source, its scope, its span ; 

For dismal doom and spectre spell 

I &gt;istraught the mood and mind of man. 

Heaven s mystic vail, in part unfurled. 

On thee shot out a living ray : 
" The Light that Hghteneth all the world" 

Through thee declared His dawn of day. 

Light seeketh light. From light light grows : 

ho -trove thy native spark to claim 
"The Sun of Justi,.e" when He ros 

And melt into its parent flame. 

Thou held st Truth s tiembling torch on high. 

O er mire of sense o er maze of doubt ; 
Thou sought st within that conscious / 

That seals the sense of things without. 

" Thyself know thou" ! To th inner sight 

God s kingdom in the soul abides. 
Thcr. jua-mt-nt s throne. There rule of right; 
--. form, ..if all besides. 

"To sei G ,\ e mi . &lt; &gt; Lord, to see ! 

\\ .ike in in\ soul th immortal glow 
Al&lt; me assures the blind decree 

i M -i.-use and seeming here below. 

" I , i see, not with mere mortal eye 
I .ui what by insight s understood: 

Thing s spirit only may &lt;; 

The True, the Beautiful, the Good. 

\\vay false figments Shall I bow 
Th aspiring thought to earthy sway ? 

Hail purest prime Idea ! Thou 

Shalt rule my vision, light my day." 

So felt, so taught the Grecian seer 

(Lone light amid the shades of death), 

Wert thou nut. Mary, lingering near 

To uplift his soul, to inspire his breath. 



~ 



TOW\ OF PLACENTIA. 
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Public Notice 



HE attention of the Department having been drawn to the 
fact that certain parties 



T 

Putting up Fish by the Soiling Process 

are not acting in accordance with the instructions, the following 
Rules are published for their guidance : 

The absolute necessity of properly cleaning each fish and 
wrapping each fish separately in the Soiling paper in order to 
ensure good condition and consequently better prices cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. There can be no object in packing 
and shipping blood and other unnecessary matter, particularly 
when such shipments have a deleterious effect, not only on the 
fish packed, but on the market for which it is destined. 

The chief thing lo be kept in view in preserving food is to 
keep it as free as possible from harmful bacteria and also from 
the surrounding air charged therewith. 

To preserve fish properly it is furthermore necessary to pre 
vent the ice water, which is also more or less full of bacteria, 
from coming into direct contact with the fish. By wrapping fish 
in the improved Soiling fish wrapping paper and afterwards lay 
ing it down amongst crushed ice, which should be about the 
size of a walnut, the air is excluded and the ice water prevented 
from coming in direct contact with the fish. The low tempera 
ture of the ice acts directly on the fish through the paper, and 
by these means it is kept sweet and fresh for a longer period 
than is otherwise possible, as the decomposing bacteria are thus 
prevented from developing. 

To secure the most satisfactory results, the fish should be 
gutted and bled as quickly as convenient after it is caught, on 
the fishing boats if possible, to prevent the blood from con 
gealing. 

The greater the care taken in removing the blood particles 
and cleansing when the fish is gutted and bled, the LONGER 
the fish will keep perfectly sound and sweet and retain its flavor ; 
and when even with rough cleaning the wrapping will be found 
of great value, still in all cases where the fish is likely to be kept 
for a very long period, it is advisable to use as much care as 
possible and the gills should also be removed. 

When the heads are being removed they should be cut off 
clean with a knife, instead of being taken off in the ordinary 
way of heading. 

To wrap up, place the fish across the corner nearest, roll 
over very firmly, turn in the two side corners and roll over 
again until the fourth corner is reached. With large fish, tying 
with string is advisable. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister Marine and Fisheries. 

Department Marine and Fisheries, 
April 23rd, 1910. 



TARFF CHANGES. 

1. A drawback on sugar equal to the duty paid 
thereon, when used in the manufacture of preserves 
and confections for export. 

2. Galvanized block straps, bottom cushions for 
sheaves for blocks, and galvanized sheaves for blocks, 
when imported by block-makers, to go on free list. 

3. Brin for bags, etc., in any manufacture, to be ad 
mitted on the same terms as for bread, rope and nails. 

4. Boats or launches, propelled by electricity or 
other mechanical power, will be charged 35 per cent. 

5. Canvas of 6 oz. cotton duck and upwards, used 
extensively by fishermen, 5 per cent. Under 6 oz., 
35 per cent. 

6. Duty to be charged 40 per cent, on confec 
tionery in fancy packages, including value of said 
packages. 

7. Duty on Dory Lumber, which was $1.00 per 
i, ooo ft., to include planed as well as unplaned. 

8. Comptometers and Adding Machines 35 per 
cent. 

9. Surgical and dental instruments, etc., 25 per 
cent. 

10. Pressed -nails, pressed spikes, galvanized nails 
and spikes, 3/fa of a cent a pound, instead of i cent, 
as at present. 

11. New machinery for pulp companies, which 
cannot be locally manufactured, to be free ; thus 
placing all concerns on the same basis as the 
Harmsworth Company. 

12. Machinery for the original installation of saw 
mills, free, subject to approval of Governor in Council. 

13. All artificial substitutes for human organs, free. 

14. Casings and copings and lockings for timber 
of dories, free. 

15. Soiling paper, free. 

16. Paper wrappers for local manufacturers 
goods, free. 

17. Material for wireless telegraph aboard ships, 
free. 

18. Importation of second hand clothing for sale 
is prohibited. 

19. Purchases in other lands of personal effects by 
travellers, to limited to be #50.00 for free entry. 

20. Drawback of one third of duty paid upon oil 
used in local manufacture of oil clothes. 

21. Duty on wheels to be 35 percent, instead-of 
one dollar and 20 per cent. 

22. Excise duty on cigars, locally manufactured, 
of 50 cents a pound. 

M. P. CASHIN, 

Minister of Finance and Customs. 
St. John s, Nfld., June 2jrd, 1910. 
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OK Black Stag fl Gbost Storp. &lt;* 

By James McGrath, Cuslett, Placentia Bay. 

HE Cape Shove-in the District of Placentia and all of a sudden, when they were about half way on the journey. 
St Mary s-has always had the reputation of Tom saw right ahead of him in the road a magnificent black 
being an eerie" locality. Certainly many strange stag. To pull up the pony, reach for his loaded gun am 
occurrences are related by the old people that was only the work of a moment for the driver. He fired pom, 

blank at his fore-quarter, and what was his surprise and chagrin 
to note that his bullet did not have the smallest effect on the 



- cannot be explained by ordinary HUMUS. It seems 
inconceivable that so many people could either 
deceive themselves or be so easily deceived, and 
the universality of the belief in those strange 
happenings argues strongly in favour of the theory 
that "there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy." No doubt as many of the 
residents come from Celtic stock they are a highly imaginative 
and introspective people, but while one or two could easily be 
deceived by tricks of their optic or other nerves, it is impossible 
that a whole people men who are brave to rashness in their 
every day avocations could become the dupes of their senses 
under certain conditions on land, and some time or other not 
find a rational solution. We are indebted to Mr. J. McGrath, 
the venerable postmaster at Cuslett, for the following peculiar 
story : Many of the old-time Christmas customs and observances 
that in days gone by, obtained all over Newfoundland, are now 
confined almost solely to the remoter outports. The extended 
preparations for the Feast ; the hauling and cutting wood 
enough to last during the holidays ; the stocking of the larder 
with extras in plenty to entertain visiting friends ; the gathering 
of the people into the different houses for dance, song and 
story ; the happy circle seated around the Christmas fire all 
these are still religiously observed in many small outports. 

Among people who daily "go down to the sea in ships." 
there is no dearth of tales of adventure, and of course for the 
same reason, that all sea-going people are said to be super- 
stituous tales of the supernatural are common to every 
settlement. Mr. McGrath has heard this story so often that he 
firmly believes it, as do many other residents of the Cape 
Shore. 

In the year of our Lord. 1804. there lived in Distress now 
called St. Bride s a very solid and respectable family named 
Conway. Thomas, the eldest son, was a fine sturdy man, 
a great shot and a mighty hunter. In those days par 
tridge, foxes and deer were numerous on the shore, and as 
every house possessed one or more six foot Poole guns, and as 
every man was skillfvil in the use of firearms, no family in those 
times wanted for plenty fresh meat and game. 

Thomas used to ship with Sweetman s firm in Placentia for 
the caplin school and thus earn good money. He would then 
return to Distress and cut his hay and dig his potatoes, and the 
rest of the season he would devote to hunting and trapping. 
He often made from eighty to one hundred pounds in a short 
time, as foxes were very plentiful, and if any man could shoot or 
trap them successfully that man was Tom Conv. 

His father lived in Point Lance, and one fine winter s day 
Tom harnessed up the pony, loaded the catamaran with some 
provisions for his father, and then laid the gun and powder horn 
conveniently to hand in case he d get a shot on the road which 
was more than likely, and started for Point Lance with the 
stores. 

His father s residence was about fourteen miles distant and 
the pony was trotting along merrily on the crispy snow, when 



stag. 

He kept his eye on the quarry and hastily re^aded his gun. 
meantime the stag barely moved and showed his other quarter 
to the gunner, who fired again, this time having moved a little 
nearer. The deer stood as unmovable and as unconcerned as 
if there was not a gun within a hundred miles of him. This 
time Tom was chagrined and disgusted with himself, and he 
muttered to himself that he d " fix the stag." 

He carefully loaded the gun, putting in a double charge of 
ball, and took a deliberate aim. He was certain that he struck 
the stag just in the fore quarter, and when he looked the stag 
\\as still standing unhurt and unmoved with a peculiar look in 
its eyes. 

\Yhen he saw this he became a little alarmed, and he decided 
that there was something uncanny about the beast, and he 
resolved he d fire no more. He got aboard the catamaran, and 
the pony that since they met the stag, had shown an unaccount 
able restlessness, now took the bit in her teeth and they covered 
the remaining distance to Point Lance in record time. 

Tom told his father and friends of the strange incident and 
they laughed at him. and said it was his bad marksmanship. 

As the winter day was short, after a very little delay Tom 
started on the homeward journey. The pony trotted along 
merrily till they canie to the place where they had fired at the 
stag. It was just after nightfall ; the evening was calm, and 
there was a light scad of snow falling. All of a sudden some 
thing mysterious happened to Tom Conway. About a couple 
of hours after dark, what was the surprise and alarm of his wife. 
and brother and other members of the family, who were watc,h- 
ing out and waiting supper for Tom, to see the pony come into 
the yard at a stretch gallop and stop right at the front door 
where it trembled and perspired in palpable terror. The har 
ness was broken, and there was no sign of the slide. Tom s 
brother raised the alarm and nearly the whole settlement turned 
out and at daylight \\ent out to search for the missing man. 

They found him on the exact spot where he had seen the 
deer. He was stretched out stone dead on the catamaran, and 
the contents of the powder horn were scattered over his face. 
There were no marks of violence on him, and how he died, or 
what killed him or how the pony got clear of the slide and what 
frightened it so, are mysteries to this day. There were no 
tracks of any person or animal about, in fact it was well known 
that no living person but Tom had been in the neighbourhood 
on that day, and when Tom s father and others told the tale of 
the black stag, that they -had heard from him before he died, the 
mystery deepened, and his death was immediately ascribed, to 
some evil spirit, who had appeared to him in the guise of a 
black stag. Now the Conways lived near Deadman s Cove a 
place where a man-of-war had been lost long before, with all on 
board, and many times strange sounds had been heard in this 
cove, the cries and shouts of men apparently in distress, and 
the people some how or other associated the stag with the wreck. 
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Both of our Buildings are being used for our 

GRAND CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. 

The Greatest Exhibition of Gift Goods ever shown in the city. 

Our booklet, " Seasonable Suggestions," is yours for the asking. 



GIFTS for GIRLS. 

1 )ressed Dolls. .15, 24, 40, 50, Soc. up Surprise Boxes 24C. 

Undressed Dolls.. . .8, 15, 20, 4SC. up Mechanical Toys 2 4 c. up 

Kid Jointed Dolls. . . . 40, 70, Soc. up h j mes . .7, 15, 24, 37 c. up 

Rubber Toys 20, 27, 40, 5oc. 

Rag Dolls. Tiny Tot School 20, 4oc. 

Our Stock of BOOKS is Larger and Better than ever. 

D)crrp 
Christmas 
Co flll ! 





Gills for Boys : F i re Engines 45, yoc., Si.So. 

Engines . . . .$2.00, $2.50 to $4.80. Chemical Engines 81.40. 

Trains 24, 40, 850., $1.60. Hook and Ladder . . . .45c., $1.80. 

Hill-Climbing Engine $1.80. Patrol Wagon 5.40. 




NOTICE! 

All persons in this Colony using Steam Boilers 
working under pressure in the manufacture of Cod 
Liver Oil, ^Viall notify the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries at once as to owners and locality of said 
Boilers, under a penalty of $50.00. 

All users or owners of Steam Boilers for any pur 
pose in this Colony, which have not been inspected 
during the last twelve months, and whose Certificates 
have expired, shall notify the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries at once, under a penalty of $50.00. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister of Marine & Fisheries. 

Department of Marine & Fisheries, 

St. John s, Newfoundland, August 26th, 1910. 




O GRADY 
BROTHERS, 



Painters and Glaziers, 
House and Church 
Decorators. 

Scenic Cabinet Work 
a Specialty. 



Workshop : 

Foot Carter s Hill. 

P. O. Box, 216. 

J. J. O Grady, senior partner. 




NOTICE. 



Examination of Engineers for Certificates of Competency. 

EXAMINATK NS \\ill be held on the first Tuesday in each 
month, at the office of the Boiler Inspectors, Customs Building, 
St. John s. 

Testimonials as to character, and length of time served in 
workshop or on board ship, to be lodged at the Marine and Fish 
eries Department, a week previous to the Examination. 

Copies of " Regulations relating to the Examination of Engi 
neers," and " Application forms," may be procured at the 
Marine and Fisheries Office. 

A. W. PICCOTT, 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
Depaitment of Marine and Fisheries, 

St. John s, Newfoundland, October 25th, 1910. 



P Box 184. Telephone 184. Cable Address " GIBBS, " SI. John s. 

M. P. GIBBS, 

BA R RIS TER -AT- LAW, SOL 1C I TOR and 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 

Commissioner of Deeds for the State of New York. 
Solicitor for the Merchant Service Guild, Liverpool. 

Law Office, TEMl LE BUILDING, Duckworth Street, 
St. John s. Newfoundland. 

The Newfoundland Quarterly 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Issued every third month about the I 5th of March, June, September and 

December from the office 
34 I rescott Street, St. John s, Newfoundland. 

JOHN J. EVANS. PRINTER AND PROPRIETOR, 

To whom all Communications should b e addressed. 

Subscription Rates: 

Single Copies, each 

One Year, in advance, Newfoundland and Canada . 4 

Foreign Subscriptions (except Canada) 

Advertising Rates 

530.00 per page ; one-third of a page, $io.&lt; ; one-sixth of a page, $5.00 
one-twelfth of a page, 82.50 for each insertion. 
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As there was no clergyman on the Shore in those days it was 
necessary for all those who had need of clerical ministrations. 
between the periods, at which stations were held on the Shore, 
to go to Placentia, of course, in the case of sickness or death, 
the Priest always readily responded to the call. 

Some time after her husband s death Tom s widow decided 
to go to Placentia and bring her child along to get it christened. 
She was accompanied by Tom s brother and a winter man who 
lived with them. They arrived at Placentia all right, the mother 
had the child baptized, and after resting a day or two with 
friends, they started for home. When they had travelled thirty 
miles or so from Placentia, and when they came near where 
Tom Conway had met his death so mysteriously, something 
equally mysterious and unexplainable happened them. 

The mother and child and the two men met a sudden and 
shocking death. The weather was mild; they were well and 
warmly clad, so that they did not die of cold. They were well 
stocked with food so they did not die of hunger, and the people 
at the last Cove where they had rested vouched for the fact that 



they were well and strong when they left there. 

Whatever happened them, when a search party went out. they 
found -he four of them dead on the road. Their tracks showed 
that they had met " something " that left no tracks in the fresh 
snow, and they had had run this way and that, evidently in 
blind terror to avoid somethnig or other, and as there were no 
marks of violence on their persons it was very evident that they 
had died of shock. What they saw, or what killed them, or 
shocked them to death, passed the comprehension of the people 
in those parts, and the mystery remains unexplained to this day. 

It is easy to suggest and explain what might or might not 
have happened, but it was not easy to remove the terror that 
clutched the hearts of those simple folk when so many people 
died a sudden and unprovided death, under such uncommon 
circumstances, in that particular locality : and to this day, if you 
ask any of the old residents to explain it. they attribute all the 
trouble to an evil spirit, who for his own fiendish purpose. 
assumed at will the form of the Black Stag. 



flit Old Deutfounaiand Romance. 




HE American chroniclers dealing with the good old 
Colonial days, when Virginia, Philadelphia, Man- 
land and other American cities looked to the 
Motherland as "Home." made a good deal of 
interesting copy out of the old times and old man 
ners. Many a Colonial belle in those days turned 
the heads of the dandies in the court circles, and 
was toasted at Almacks, and became the subject of the most 
sporty bets at Whites and other fashionable clubs, And the 
young bucks with their laces and ruffles visiting London for the 
first time, with their ever-ready rapiers became the heroes of 
adventures innumerable. 

Newfoundland, too, had its little romances in those days, but 
the historian of such has not as yet arisen. 

The love-affairs of Pamela and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
have always had a fascination for local readers, especially for 
those who admired and sympathised with the Irish patriot: 
while the fact that he woed and won the beautiful Fogo girl and 
made her his brfde, rendered it even more interesting to New 
foundlanders. 

The material for a very pretty and interesting romance, says 
a writer in the North Star of date February i2th, 1881, has just 
turned up in connection with some recent developments relative 
to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the brave but indiscreet young 
Irishman who took so active a part in the events which led to 
the rebellion of 1798, and who lost his life as the result of the 
unhappy circumstances attending it. It appears now that Lord 
Edward married a young Newfoundland lady named Pamela 
Simms or Sims, who was a native of Fogo. She is declared by 
Madame De Genlis, to have been the daughter of " an English, 
man who settled at Fogo island, off the north-eastern coast of 
Newfoundland." There, in process of time, Miss Sims was 
born, and there she continued to reside until the death of her 
father, when the widow, accompanied by her little girl who was 
then named Nancy, returned to England in very destitute cir 
cumstances, establishing herself at Christ Church in Hampshire 
where she kept the wolf from the door by taking in needle-work. 
About four years afterwards, a gentlemean commissioned by the 



Duke of Orleans to pick up une petite Anglaise as a school-room 
companion for his children, happening to see little Nancy Sims, 
and being attracted by her extraordinary beauty, persuaded the 
mother to part with her, and took her away to France. Here 
she was placed in charge of Madame Ue Genlis, governess to 
the Duke s children, who took so great an interest in her that 
she bestowed the same care upon her as she did upon the 
Duke s children. And so the beautiful young Newfoundlander 
in the course of a few years grew up to become the most attrac 
tive and charming young woman in France, " a very Hebe, 
such as Flaxman might have designed or Thorwalsden wrought 
in marble." Visitors to the palace at Versailles may remember 
a picture there in which she is represented in company with be 
Genlis and Mademoiselle D Orleans. How pure in outline are 
mouth, nose and chin ! How gazelle-like in expression is the 
downcast eye ! She is clad in white, her gown fitting closely 
around the neck ; over one shoulder a yellow scarf is negligently 
thrown. Her hair raised, frizzled and slightly powdered is 
bound by a pale blue ribbon, to which a bunch of cherries stuck 
at random, gives a little air of coquetry to an otherwise simple 
attire. 

During a short residence at Paris, Lord Edward had the 
opportunity of first seeing this charmer. - Going to the theatre 
one evening with a friend to see a play called Lodiska. his 
attention was caught by the extreme beauty of the young New 
foundlander, who in company with two other ladies and a 
gentleman occupied a box near his own. Fitzgerald was con 
quered at first sight, and as soon as the curtain fell he sought 
and gained an introduction to the whole party, which consisted 
of Genlis, her daughter and son-in-law, and Miss Sims, and after 
a short courtship, carried off the prize." 

There are some incidents connected with the whole story 
which render it peculiarly interesting and attractive, and which, 
if well arranged, might make it the subject of a very excellent 
romance. Fitzgerald was not the only distinguished suitor for 
the young lady s hand, for the poet Rogers (in his " Table Talk 
of Samuel Rogers," p.6 9 ) says that " Sheridan was himself one 
of Pamela s admirers and gave himself considerable trouble on 
one occasion in putting together some French verses for her 
acceptance." 
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Bristol and St. John s-- A "Tale of Two Cities." 

By Sir Edward Morris, Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 




HON. SIR KHWAK1) MOKKIS, K.C., K.T., M..D 

Minister of Newfoundland. 



n ,1 ask me to gh e you a short account of my visit to 
V Bristol This request, simple its way, is, 
1 you, not easy to comply with. I am perplexed 
know what aspect of my visit to touch on. 
is a great maritime port, famous for over a tl 
sand years-a great historical town: the birth 
place and home of Chatterton ; the spot from 
Cabot, as well as Guy, started, when centuries ago they 




Volumes have 

r. 



incomplete reference 



trusting they may serve to create in your readers a desire 
to further pursue the study of these interesting matters. 

I have had the advantage of visiting Bristol on two or 
three occasions, and only last summer it was fcy great 
privilege to be the guest of the. Lord Mayor, the Right 
Hon. Christopher Albert Hayes, at his hospitable home,- 
the Mansion House. Under his guidance I had an op 
portunity of meeting many of the interesting and enter 
prising citizens of Bristol who at present preside over its 
trade and commence, and also of seeing nearly everything 
of interest from a historical, literary, artistic, commercial 
and political standpoint in his beautiful city. 

My object in accepting the Lord Mayor s invitation 
was to see for myself the facilities recently provided at 
Bristol in the Avonmouth Docks, and the possibility of 
this country availing of some of the trade advantages by 
direct steam communication with that city. 

Shortly after my arrival on the first day, I had the 
distinguished honor of addressing the Chamber of Com 
merce in their historical Council Chamber in the Guild 
hall. The meeting was presided over by the Lord Mayor 
and the distinguished President of the Chamber of Com 
merce, Mr. Palliser Martin. In my address I had an 
opportunity of placing before that important body the 
trade connections of Newfoundland with Bristol in the 
past as well as the prospects of reviving it in the future. 
The investigation of this subject is not a pleasant nor a 
re-assuring one. The trade has rapidly and surely de 
clined. In 1872 our trade with Great Britain represented 
about 50 per cent, of our total imports-, in 1888 this had 
declined to 38 per cent.-, and in the fiscal year 1908-9 
the total was only 17 per cent. Some of this trade has 
been captured by Canada and a still greater portion by 
the United States, largely due to the increasing facilities 
in transportation between Newfoundland and these 

countries. 

The increasing proportion of shipments of fish almost direct 
to Meditenanean ports has had something to do with the les- 
ening of trade connections with England. Twenty years ago 
all ,mr freighting to the Mediterranean was done entirely by 
English schooners, now these have been displaced by 
Fumess line of steamers, which ply fortnightly, and at seasons 
weekly, between St. John s and Liverpool. This line has Inn 
up a big trade wholly in the carriage of fish, oil, lobsters and 
other products. The Allan steamers do a tracU 
same way. and might do an even larger one but 1 
that their steamers go to Glasgow instead of 
therefore do not give a direct connection with 
lines which plv to the Mediterranean. 
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All this tends to lessen the trade connection between England 
and this country, and it has had a very injurious effect in re 
ducing our connection with Bristol and other South of England 
ports. The tendency has been to change the trade from Bristol 
to Liverpool. In the old days vessels went to Bristol with 
cargoes of fish and took back coal, brick, earthenware. &c., &c. 
These vessels cannot now obtain westbound freights, as nearly 
everything now comes from Liverpool t&lt;&gt; \e\\foundland via the 
Allan and Furness lines. 

The trade between Bristol and Newfoundland in the past was 
considerable. After Guy s settlement, three hundred years ago, 
the connection appears to have died out until somewhat over a 
hundred years ago, when the firm of Bennett cS: Morgan, the 
principals of which were Bristol men, established themselves in 
St. John s, in the vicinity of where Clouston s store, near the 
Market House." now stands. After some years the partners 
separated. Morgan, who went into business on his own account, 
abandoned the trade after a few years, while Bennett, who 
located in the west end, was the predecessor of Charles Fox 
Bennett and the firm of C. F. Bennett & Co. This firm of 



Bennetts traded with Bristol largely, but the busi 
ness gradually declined and to-day it is practic 
ally non-existent. The firm of Goodridge & Sons 
still do some shipping of fish to Bristol, but not 
a great deal. The diversion of this traffic in other 
directions has been especially manifest since the 

year 1894. 

C. F. Bennett & Co. at one time did a very 
large trade with Bristol in malt, hops, steel, iron 
and hardware generally, which were imported 
here on the firm s vessels, while the exports com 
prised oil, skins and ,fish, the latter being con 
sumed largely in the West of England. In the 
sixties there was a considerable number of vessels 
trading between Newfoundland and Bristol. They 
brought from there general cargoes of salt, coal, 
and Bridport goods lines, twines, nets, crock- 
eryware, redware, bricks, cheese, hams, and occa 
sionally large quantities of tackle and cordage. 
The exports from here consisted of seal oil and 
cod oil, dried cod, and limited quantities of pickled 
herring and salmon. In those days Bristol com 
peted with Glasgow and Greenwich for second 
place in our trade, Liverpool being always first. 
Nearly the whole of the business of the Colony, 
was done with Bennett s house at Bristol, the 
firms in St. John s which dealt with them being 
Bennett s, Goodridge & Sons, McLea s, Roger- 
son s, Tessier s, McBride s and Hutchings . 

Up to fifteen years ago Newfoundland sent 
40,000 quintals of Labrador fish every year to 
Bristol, which was consumed throughout the 
West of England, in Exeter, Falmouth. Plymouth 
and other places. Since then this trade has been 
captured by Iceland, which cures codfish similar 
to Labrador, brands it Labrador Cured," and 
sells it for 55. a quintal less than our fish. Until 
the same period we shipped from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred tuns of codoil to Bristol even- 
year as well. Little or no fish is now shipped 
to Bristol direct, although Mr. Sheppard, of 
Spaniards Bay, Mr. Gosse, of Coley s Point, and 
Mr. Hiscock, of Brigus, still ship to Exeter and Plymouth three 
or four cargoes annually from Labrador. 

A direct line of steamers between St. John s and Bristol 
would be a splendid trade connection for Newfoundland. The 
ship that I came out in, The Royal George, in August last, left 
the Irish coast on Friday afternoon at 2 o clock, and on Tuesday 
morning at the same hour I was passing the coast of Newfound 
land, only three miles away. In other words, we had come 
from land to land in three days and a half. I might easily 
have been in Bonne Bay that afternoon, or if instead of coming 
through the Straits we had come on the front of the country, I 
could have been in St. John s that afternoon. 

One can readily understand what an advantage it would be for 
Newfoundland if we could advertise first-class passenger steamers 
that would land passengers from Great Britain to Newfoundland 
with three nights at sea. There are thousands of people in 
both hemispheres who dread the long sea voyage, not so 
much the first days of the voyage as the last two or three days 
and whilst they would risk a short passage, would not under 
take a voyage of seven or eight days. If we could once announce 
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that after three and a half days passengers would find tin 
selves in a good hotel in St. John s, with daily railway conn., 
tion to all parts of Canada and the United States, I am quite- 
satisfied that thousands would use Newfoundland as the stop- 
ping-off place on their trip from Great Britain to the American 
continent. 

1 found amongst the members of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Bristol, the Lord Mayor, the members of the City Govern 
ment, indeed everyone with whom I came in contact, a very 
strong desire to revive the trade connection between Bristol 
and Newfoundland ; and I am quite satisfied that if they can do 
anything to aid in the way of establishing a line of steamers, by 
subsidy or otherwise, they will take it up con amore. 

I cannot speak too highly of the kindness shown me, by the 
Lord Mayor, by Mr. E. D. Arnaud, who for many years was 
Canadian Trade Commissioner in St. John s, and by Mr. Palliser 
Martin, the President of the Chamber of Commerce, during my 
stay in Bristol. 

There are few cities in England with such a glorious past and 
with such famous associations as Bristol. Away back in the 
early centuries Bristol was in the van in the maritime world ; 
here the great William Canynges, the benefactor of RedclifT 
Church, flourished ; here, too, in the thirteenth century, lived 
the Blanket family the inventors of that domestic article so 
much appreciated in cold countries, and to which they have 
given their name. It was from Bristol that Cabot and Guy, the 
one the discoverer and the other the first colonizer of our own 
country, started. The Cabot Tower is erected on Brandon 
Hill to commemorate the 40oth anniversary of that great 
achievement the Discovery of Newfoundland. In company 
with the Lord Mayor and friends I looked out from the Tower 
over probably as fine a landscape as can be witnessed in any. 
land. Away in the distance could be seen, like a silver bar 
rolling its waters, the Arrowy Severn, over whose bosom half a 
century ago the remains of Hallam were borne, touchingly 
referred to by Tennyson in his " In Memoriam." Cabot lived 
here in Bristol for many years, in fact it was stated by Sebastian, 
the son of John Cabot, that he himself was born in Bristol, 
though historians think that this is not correct. It was into 
the Port of Bristol that Martin Frobisher came, in the sixteenth 
century, after failing to discover the North-West Passage. 
Purchas s " Pilgrims," perhaps the most interesting of all works 
in relation to this period, contains many interesting references 
to the Port of Bristol. If it had not been for that intrepid and 
famous voyageur, William Dampier, who in his expedition from 
Bristol in 1708 to the Island of Juan Fernandez, discovered its 
lone inhabitant, Alexander Selkirk, then living there alone for 
years, we would probably never have had that famous romance 
Robinson Crusoe, which will live for some when Homer is 

forgotten. 

In our own time Bristol has been associated with the birth 
the Great Western Railroad, and the building of the pioneer 
steamship the Great Western ; and in later years Bristol achieved 
further fame by giving birth to Plimsoll, the Sailor s Fnend. 

The literary and historical associations of Bristol are probably 
as interesting as any to be found in England. In the church 
yard of St. Peter s Church, Savage lies buried ; 
" He lived to build not boast a generous race 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 
And not very far away from this is Charles Street, 
over twenty years the Rev. Charles Wesley, the world famed 
hymn-writer and divine, and brother of John Wesley, lived 
ChTries Wesley probablv has no compeer as a hymn-wnter. and 
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his hymns " Jesus Lover of my soul," and "Gentle Jesus meek 
and mild." will live as long as our language. But of all lift 
sons Thomas Chatterton " the marvellous boy, the sleepless 
soul, that perished in his pride " is probably the most illustrious. 
Dr. Johnson says of him : " This is the most extraordinary 
young man who had encountered my knowledge ; it is wonder 
ful how he has written such things." Portions of his " Ella " 
are probably not excelled by anything written by Shakspeare: 

( &gt;h sing unto my roundelay ; 

Oh drop the briny tear with me : 
Dance no more on holiday ; 
like a running ri\ i 
My love is dead, 
&lt;jone to his deathbed 
All under the willow Iree," 
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His hymn on the "Nativity." written when he was only &gt; 
years of age, commencing 

Almighty Kramer of the skit--. 
I Hi let our pure devotion rise. 
Like incense in thy si^ht. 

\\ rapt in impenetrable &gt;hail._- 

The texture of our souls were n. 
Till thy command gave lijjht." 

is perfect. Dante Gabriel Rosetti, writing of Chatterton, says : 
" Chatterton was as great as any English poet whatever, and 
might absolutely, had he lived, have proved the only man in 
England s theatre of imagination who could have bandied parts 
with Shakspeare." 

I spent an hour in that glorious triumph of architecture, 
termed by Leland " By far the fairest of all churches" St. 
Mary Redcliff. The church is not quite as large as the other 
great cathedrals of England but is much on their lines and 
plan, resembling York and Exeter. The proportions of the 
interior are perfect, the moulded pillars, the vaulted roof, with 
over 1 100 bosses, no two of which are alike, presenting to the 
eye the most harmonious symmetry. It is only in seeing a 
church like this that one can understand how Raskin gave up 
his life to the study of the stones of Venice and produced that 
immortal masterpiece " The Seven Lamps of Architecture." 
What impressed me most in this church was the wonder 
ful colors of the stained glass windows. I have seen on 
the continent and in the colleges at Oxford some splendid 
samples of early stained glass windows, but for richness of 
design-detail the most glorious tropical coloring, burnished gold. 
and brown and yellow and purple, this church excels anything I 
have seen. Here is the monument to Chatterton, only a few- 
feet away from the room where he pretended to have found the 
so-called " Rowley Poems." 

Hannah More was born here in Bristol in 1745, and her 
literary and social connection with Macauley. Freeman, Coleridge. 



Southey and others, is in itself sufficient to give Bristol a literary 
fame. Her first work was at the age of sixteen, an ode on 
lectures delivered in Bristol by the famous author of " The 
School for Scandal," Richard Brindsley Sheridan. In London 
afterwards she had the privilege of witnessing " The Rivals." 
one of Sheridan s best productions, placed upon the stage, in 
company with her friends. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, 
and the Garricks. She herself afterwards became no mean 
dramatic author, and her play of " Percy " obtained even a 
reputation when it had to compete with standards set by 
Sheridan and Goldsmith. She afterwards became the founder 
of what was known as " The Religious Tract Society." 

Here in Bristol for a while Coleridge lived, and a tablet on a 
house shows the place where the famous author of " The Ancient 
Mariner " resided. 

Here also Joseph Cottle, the brother of Amos and the friend 
of Wordsworth, Lamb and Southey. lived. It was of Amos 
that Byron wrote " Oh Amos Cottle, Phoebus, what a name, to 
fill the speaking trump of fame." 

Bristol, of course, will forever be associated with the famous 
iley family. Here John Wesley founded Methodism, assisted 
by his gifted brother, Charles, the hymn-writer. The Right 
Hon. Augustine Birrell, writing a short while ago of John Wesley. 
says: -No man lived nearer the centre than John Wesley, 
neither Clive, nor Pitt, nor Johnston. You cannot cut him out 
of our national life. No single figure influenced so many minds, 
no single voice touched so many hearts. No other man did 
such a life work for England." And Mr. Gladstone in his 
article on the Evangelical Movement says : - Wesley s life and 
acts have taken their place in the religious history not only of 
England but of Christendom." Two of Charles Wesley s sons 
became famous musicians, one being the author of the oratorio 
Ruth," composed when he was only S years old 

Here. too. in Bristol, was born in 1758 Man- Robinson the 
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English Sappho, who so easily in after life captivated the heart 
of the " First Gentleman of Europe." 

For years the great Edmund Burke represented Bristol in the 
parliament of Great Britain. The late Lord Acton said of 
Burke s "Bristol election speeches that " they were an epoch in 
constitutional history. Burke there laid down forever the law 
of the relations between members and constituencies." His 
championship of the fight by the American colonists lost him 
his seat in Bristol, as at that time there was quite a trade con 
nection between Bristol and the Colonies. Burke felt his defeat 
keenly. Unlike Gladstone, who, when he lost his seat for Oxford 
met his defeat by saying that he was " now unmuzzled." 
Burke was very bitter. "Do not talk to me," he said, "of a 
merchant. A merchant is the same in every part of the world. 
His gold his god, his invoice his country, his ledger his bible, 
his desk his altar, the exchange his church, and he has faith in 
none but his banker." It was at the Guildhall in Bristol that he 
uttered the never-to-be-forgotten phrase "What shadows we are 
and what shadows we pursue." 

In the Cathedral of Bristol there are many interesting monu 
ments, amongst them being a bust of Robert Southey, F. J. Fargus 
(Hugh Conway), Dr. Butler, of the "Analogy," the inscription 
being written by Robert Southey, also Mrs. Draper (Sterne s 
Eliza,") and a tablet to the memory of Rev. Sydney Smith 
who at one time appears to have been a Canon of the Cathedral. 

I am sending you a few views of Bristol, but nothing can 
truly portray the beauty of this city, so richly endowed by 
nature in every respect. 

On Thursday, at 4 o clock, after two of the most interesting days 
1 think I have ever spent, we left Bristol, on the Royal George, 
accompanied by the Grenadier Guards Band, who played some 



livelj airs as we steamed down the river. I was not to forget 
I .iisiol dii m \ passage out, as in the first place I was the bearer 
of the bronze tablet which the citizens of Bristol and the Society 
of Merchant Venturers sent out to Newfoundland to be placed 
on the memorial erected here to commemorate the Ter-Centenary 
of the Colonization of Newfoundland by John Guy. I esteemed 
it a very high privilege to have this artistic souvenir entrusted 
to my care. The Arms at the head of the tablet are those of 
the City of Bristol and the Society of Merchant Venturers. It is 
a beautiful piece of work, and now finds an appropriate resting 
place in the village of Cupids. 

The passengers on board the Royal George included the 
members of the Bristol delegation, visiting Canada under the 
auspices of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce. Alderman 
E. B. Colthurst, Mr. T. B. Johnson, Mr. H. L. Risley and others 
comprised the delegation, and on the way out I had the advant 
age of many conversations with them which. 1 trust, one day 
will materialize in the re-opening and a continuation of the 
pleasant trade relations which at one time existed between this 
country and Bristol. 

1 cannot close without a word of praise to the good ship 
which earned us over. The Royal George and her sister ship 
the Ri&gt;\til /, &lt;/,, w/-,/ are magnificent boats. A voyage on them 
can only be compared to a week at the seaside in an up-to-date, 
modern, luxuiious hotel. There is no rolling, no sea-sickness, 
the very best accommodation, a good service, good food, and 
reasonable rates. After all, these are the points that appeal to 
travellers. All the officers and members of the crew were most 
kind and courteous to the passengers, and it seemed that we 
had hardly started, when the pilot was on board bringing us 
to our pier under the shadow of the historic citadel of Quebec. 




TH1 , S .s ..ROYAL GEORGE" OF THE ROYAL LINK, ON WHICH SIR EDWARD MORRIS 

TO Ql i Bi &gt; uv.rsT, 1910. 
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ROYAL EDWARD DOCK, ARONMOUTH, OPENED BY HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 



9711. 1908. 
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The "Review of Reviews" and "Newfoundland Quarterly." 



\ 

YMTE have to thank the Hon. Premier for having arranged 
\A/ with the Editors of the Review of AV v/vv.v of London 
Mr. \Y . T. Stead, and the Editor of the Review j 
Rent s of \t-\v York, Dr. Albert Shaw, both of whom very 
kincl y promised to review our magazine from time to time 
when anything of general interest appears in it. They have 
also been added to our list of subscribers. It is unnecessary to 
point out the far-reaching value of this advertisement for New 
foundland, seeing the large circulation that these Reviews have 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In the January issue of the 
London Review of Reviews appeared a review of our Christmas 
Edition, in relation to the article written by Sir Thomas Esmonde 
on his visit to Newfoundland. The review is as follows : - 



"The Newfoundland Quarterly. The 

the J\eic foit &gt;K//,I m/ Quarterly reached us just before the New 

Year. Among its very varied contents we note an illustrated 

paper by Sir Thomas G. Esmonde, M.P., giving his impressions Irishman, and there is at. least 

of Newfoundland. He says that his impressions were many 



and varied. Newfoundland was a land of surprises, but nothing 
surprised him so much as that the climate is better than ours, 
although it is colder in winter and warmer in .summer. The 
climate is so pure, fresh, and exhilarating that he can imagine 
no better place for the overworked, the overwrought, and for 
those who have forgotten how to eat and to sleep. The New- 
founlanders are born cooks, and as Newfoundland always give 
you an apetite this is a matter of some importance. It is a 
most lovely country, he says, which reminds him of Ireland. 
Scotland, New Zealand, Switzerland, Mexico, and Greece that 
is in the matter of scenery. For fishing it is far superior to any 
of them, while for all kinds of sport the country is unrivalled. 
Sir Thomas Esmonde has seen no fog in Newfoundland nor any 
icebergs, and as for travelling, he has never met a more oblig 
ing railway company or more civil officials. The whole article 
is one long ecstatic burst of enthusiastic admiration. Every 
thing that Sir Thomas Esmonde says may be true, but he is an 

a doubt as to whether he may 
not some time have kissed the Blarney Stone. 
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Progress* 

By D. W. Prowse, LL.D. 




over one million pounds for cash, and paid over $40.000. The 
newest feature in our fishery for 1910 was the shipment of squid 

Seas one would naturally anticipate that in a busi- to China. 

I niil the last two years the supreme interest and industry of 



HIS Newfoundland of Ours has always been a fish 
ing country, its staple industry the Harvest of the 



ness carried on o\ er such a space, the varying and 
ever-changing fields of the ocean, there would be 
great vicissitudes, most unequal gains, and losses. 
Strange, however, as it may appear, for over four 
hundred years the Newfoundland fishery has shown far more 
stability than the harvests of the land. During that long period 
it has never once petered out. Of course there have been good 
and bad seasons, but never once a failure. On this subject of 
Progress I will specially confine myself to the two last years 
from 1909 to 1911 the years under the Morris Governmei t. 
During this period the country has advanced by leaps and 
bounds ; and to quote the late John Kent s description of his 
d\\ii administration, "the sunshine of prosperity has shed its 
gilded beams over our land." The year 1909 was on the whole 




by //. / /),/,;-. 

LOADING PAPER AND PULP AT BOTWOOD, 1910. 



a very good one. The year previous we had a very stormy 
spring ; three of our sealing steamers were lost, happily the 
crews were all saved. In 1909 there was also losses, and only 
269,302 seals taken. The yield for 1910 was over 300,000. 
The /-Yurise/ s bumper load of 49,000 being the largest ; ingle 
trip on record, and Captain Abraham Kean high liner for the 



Newfoundland was the Fishery, but to-day everything is chang 
ing. Exports of our staple represented from nine to ten million 
dollars, and everything else was insignificant. To-day the 
exports of pulp and paper, lumber and minerals amounts to 
well on to three millions dollars, and is increasing immensely 
every year. When all the new pulp, paper, lumber mills, and 
mines are in full operation, it will soon reach five millions or 
half our fishery products. Besides the great iron mines at 
Bell Island, the largest deposit of iron in the world, a great 
English company is going to tunnel and reach the deposits 
outside Bell Island, which it is believed extend right across 
Conception Bay to Bay-de-Verde. The Nova Scotia Steel 
Company and Haimsworths are going to work big lime quarries, 
which will give employment all the year round to some 800 
workmen. Everyone can see that in the 
future there are immense possibilities for 
Newfoundland, and Labrador as a great 
Mining and Timber country. 

The two great events of 1909-10 were the 
opening up of the new line of railway to 
Trinity and Bonavista by the Reids for the 
Government, and the inauguration on Oct. 
gth, 1909, of Harmsworth s great Pulp and 
Paper Mills at Grand Falls. The great 
dam and splendid mills and paper factor)- 
cost over five million dollars, and are 
amongst the largest and best equipped 
paper mills in the world. The opening 
ceremony at Grand Falls, as befitted the 
august occasion, was grand and impressive, 
a unique event in our Colonial History. 
Nothing indicates more significantly the 
growth of Newfoundland s internal resources 
than the immense increase in our land rev 
enue for timber and mineral licenses. In 
one year it has risen from $54,000 to five 
times that amount. The failure of our 
Labrador fishery was a great calamity, but 
their loss was well met by employment at 



good wages by the Reids on the Trinity and Bonavista new 
railway, nearly three thousand men earned splendid pay on these 
new works and were able to provide for the winter, many are 
still employed in the woods cutting sleepers for the company. 

Mtny people no doubt will look upon Tourist traffic as a very 
insignificant affair. They do not realize what it means Tourist 
whole seal fishery. A good seal fishery puts heart in the Mer- traffic has made Switzerland and Norway and at the present 
Chants for giving out supplies for the fishery. With the excep- time it is helping to regenerate poor old Ireland In this 
tion of Labrador, both in 1909 and 1910. the catch on the whole Colony it has gone on increasing at a wonderful rate Last 
was fairly good, but far better on the South than in the extreme year over one thousand visitors came to the Colony This 
North. In Fortune Bay, Placentia Bay, and the South and means at least $100,000 spent in the Colony Old Terra Nova 
West Coast the shore fishermen and bankers did exceptionally has many attractions for the Tourists and the Sportsmen 
well. Since the Peninsula, War in Spain and Portugal, there perfect summer climate and the finest fishing and wild same 
were never such prices given for fish as in 19 10 over seven shooting in America. We want to advertise these attractio 
dollars a quintal. What helped to keep up this high price was and keep on publishing it to the outside world 
the large sale of green fish to American and Canadian buyers The two leading events of 1909 were the change of Cover 
on the South and We: lght rnent and the opening of the great works at Grand Falls. The 
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PORT REXTON, WHERE THE BRANCH RAII.WXY TOUCHES TRINITY BAY. 



year igfo will always be remembered for the opening up of 
Branch Railways the greatest possible service in developing 
the country. I have always declared that the late Sir R. G. 
Reid was Newfoundland s greatest benefactor. Railways have 
made Canada ; they should have the same beneficial effects on 
us. The Railway and the Electric Telegraph are the greatest 
factors in modern progress. Every credit is due to Sir Edward 
Morris for the clever way in which he managed to secure an 
annual subsidy from the Bell Island iron companies, amounting 
to 5100,000 and more a year, and thus to pay all the cost of the 
new Branch Railway lines. It is an open scandal that these 
two wealth}- companies, making so much money out of the 
Colony, were not made to contribute a cent towards our revenue. 
Mr. P. T. McGrath ably engineered the deal with the com- 
pinies. The new Branch Railway to Trinity and Bonavista, 
n nv nearly completed, will be of immense service to these two 
important Districts. The scenery along the line is very pictur 
esque. We show some illustrations ; they only give us, how 
ever, a very faint idea of the real beauty of the country. 



The new branch line to Trepassey will not only be of immense 
value to the Southern Shore and open up a very attractive 
country for Tourists, including the beautiful Biscay Bay with its 
lovely sandy beach and fine salmon river, but will also give us 
the shortest mail communication with Europe. The whole 
passenger traffic of the North Atlantic passes Cape Race. With 
a large powerful sea-going tug we can intercept the mail steamer 
and get our mails and passengers ashore at Trepassey in an 
hour or two. By the aid of the Marconi apparatus the mail 
steamer can be exactly located and spoken to and intercepted. 
The arrangement presents no difficulties, and by this means we 
would get our mails in three days from England. 

There is no surer test and proof of our Progress and pros 
perity during the past two years under the Morris Government 
than the immense increase during that period of the revenue 
from the Post Office and the land. The first clearly indicates 
our growing advancement in civilization, and the second shows 
clearly our increase of solid wealth. I give the figures furnished 
me by the Heads of each Department. 




Phots 1 V 
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The following figures sperk for themselves. This enormous 
increase in Money Orders for 1910 is clearly due to two en 
partly from increased tourist traffic, but in the main it is the 
money sent home to their families by the men working on the 
Pulp Works and Branch Railway inaugurated this past year by 
the Morris Government. A Railway Policy is like the blessed 
due from Heaven. It sheds its beneficent influences all round. 
There is nothing like it for circulating money. 

MONEY ORDER OFFICE, G. P. O. 

Increase in business for following years, viz. : 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 



FISCAL YEAR. 



\ * OF ORDERS 
ISSOED & I \IH. 



A MOU NT 

ISSUED & PAID. 



COMMISSION. 



June 30, 1904.. 5.5*7 $335.50 

95- 2.937 51,946.04.. 33 8 -97 

1900 v-f 5 98,015.07.... 2 55-5 

1907... 4.748 65,030.81.... 200.91 

i9oS. . -^ll 90,391.26....] 415.80 

1909. .. 7,602 68,062.50.... 366.51 

1910... 2 5 35^ 2&lt;)S,x-i).()S. . . . 982.23 

The ever-increasing Revenue is another illustration of our 
Progress and prosperity. The increase has been well kept up 
to the end of 1910, and 1911 bids fair to be a Record year. 

REVENUE. 

IgOvf) $2, 660, 805.00 

1906-7 2.750. 

njo;-S 2,829,019.00 

Kio8-&lt;) 2,947,869.00 

1909-10 3.447,980.00 

The immense increase in the Land Revenue is as remarkable 
as the showing of the Money Order advance. 

! 97 $45,53--7 

99 53-77 2 -65 

1910 251,233.96 

The Deposits in the Government Savings Bank show a steady 
increase. 

"J7 sj. t j~.,,^o.2fi 

"&lt; S 2,6 3I ,45o.4S 

2,642,010.46 
1910 1027.83 

The operation of the Reid-Newfoundland Railway for the 
year ending June 30, 1910. affords another excellent illustration 
of our Progress. The line under the able management of its 
President W. D. Reid, and his brothers is admirably worked. 
The capital of the Company is S_ 5, 000,000, $15,000,000 paid 
up. Total mileage-. 665.03. Passengers carried, 194,884. 
Tons of freight, 133,343. Gross earnings for the year, $601,- 
591.31, and the operating expences, $625,832.42. Only one 
fatal accident for the year. 




&lt; Life s Pleasures* &lt; 

By Rose M. Greene, Bell Island, C. B. 

V u\ \\orld of pleasure, fetters should be tin 

Golden deceiver ! ever painting dreams 
Of lovliness, on mystic grounds to shine 
I lure the timid on to sin, to crime, 
e .uul 1" contentment* wings unfurled 

high from us beyond our living bounds, 
And then with reck! &gt;ur souls are hurled 

To Fate s uncertain grounds . 

Through biight-hued glass life s poisoned drugs we view- 
Through tinselled rods the direst pleasures gleam 
Simplicity and faith are gifts most true 

liehind the rods they fade. No dream 
Of life has ever been fulfilled, 

unseen hands each spark to beacons fan 
ilse is life that greatest hopes are killed 
And anguish stolen for the mirth of man. 

\Ve watch from virtued hights the magic sway 

Of undervalued souls where honor sleeps, 
Where vanity with weakened will holds play, 

Whilst all unheard the craven spirit weeps. 
\Ve watch Time s great magician toss the souls 

Of undenying cowards through brilliant ills 
And see them tottering to unhappy goals 

With every curse a ruined life fulfills. 

Then from the mass of joy an eye uplifts 
Its cheating splendour to a heart above 

Thus stealing debts of Heaven Heaven s gifts 
Are bartered for the actor s play called love. 

And rashly casting far the better thought 

He laughs to deafen conscience and he joins 

The maddened pack. His sickened soul is bought 
\- misers sell their souls for gleaming coins. 

world of pleasure decked with life s despairs. 

Thy glittering splendour hides each perished bloom. 
Beneath thy glow abide life s darkest cares 

Where man is crushed to pleasures certain doom. 
We feel, through all the abject, want of life 

And see no ray to earth s best treasures lent 
i )nr&gt; is defeat and still a living strife 

Pleasures which fade but never more content. 

Unholy splendour thwarts the fewer form-. 

Who dare not follow in the wake of -in, 
\\ In i sigh for calm; but life s unfeeling -torni- 

Keep crushing on, impassioned hearts to win. 
Oh ! waste of Emptiness ! I seek in vain 

The gains of joy. Life s immortality 
Is all. To sorrowed souls remain 

The hopes, the sweetness of Eternity. 



In Memory of Veru Dean Born, 

By Miss E. Sparrow, Burin North. 

THK church bells toll, the people w-eep. 

The Dies Irae s said, 
For him, the gentle saintly priest 

\\ 1m rests amid the dead. 

He laboured in the Master s field 

Till evening shadows fell, 
Then laid his sheaves down at the feet, 

Of Him, he served so well. 

He rests forever with his Lord, 

Through all the Eternal \ 
Where there -shall come no suffering, 

N i weariness or tears. 



J hoto l&gt;v Edith S. Watson. 






ly upon his people falls 
The shadow of regret, 
And his earnest words and kindly deeds 
They will not soon forget. 
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Newfoundland Name-Lore. 




By His Grace, Archbishop Howley. 
XXX. 

EFORE passing on from Placentia, I would wish 
to mention a few names of localities in the neigh 
bourhood. Inside The Gut, called by the French 
" Le Gonlet; the water is divided by the bluff and 
beautiful headland of 



MOUNT PLEASANT 

into two splendid " Arms," extending to right and 
left in the form of a crescent, or like the more 
irregular antlers of a stag. These arms penetrate 
the land to a distance of some five or six miles, 
and their shores are bluff and picturesque and richly wooded 
and indented with small coves and creeks, and studded with 
innumerable verdent eyots. It is this unique and bizarre forma 
tion of outline which lends Placentia its principal charm, and 
gives it its claim to be called by that euphonious name. The 
two " Arms" are designated by the people from their general 
trend as the "North-East" and the " South-East, " the word 
Arm" being left unexpressed. The North-East Arm is the 
more regular in its course, and extends further inland. The 
coasts are more bluff than those of the South-East, and it is not 
so thickly populated. About half way up is a sudden bend in 
the reach, forming a sort of " narrows," in which is a very 
beautiful group of islands called 

"THE SEVEN ISLES." 

The upper reaches, when seen from the railway, which winds 
along this arm at some 200 feet above the water, remind one of 
the view of the Lakes of Killarney from the Kenmare Road. 
The South-East Arm turns abruptly to the right, or south-east, 
inside the Gut, and being confined in the narrow channel be 
tween the Point of Beach on the one side, and the bluff and bold 
highland of Mount Pleasant on the other, the water rushes for 
ward or backward in a swift current according to the state of 
the tide. This channel is called by the people 

" THE TOWN GUT." 

The late Bishop Mullock in his Lectures on Newfoundland" 
thus describes this river: ". . . The environing hill; the 
two arms of the sea, with a rapid tidal current, reminding the 
French of the Arrowy Rhone of their own land, &c." On some 
old maps I find this particular channel called 

" THE RIVER ORGAN" 

an old map from the British Museum, date about 1750 (see 
Prowse p. 276). I have not been able to discover the meaning 
or origin of this name. There are also some other names in 
this neighborhood the origin of which is obscure, thus : 

DIXON S HILL. 

the name given to the high rocky hill which rises in the middle 
of the Beach, no person of this name has resided in this neigh 
borhood within the memory of anyone now living. The same 

may be said of 

DAFFY. 

The origin of this name, like so many others, has long lain in 
obscurity I fancy, however, that I have recently discovered a 
clue to it. In an old document, dated 1696, I find mention of 

THE RIVER DASEAY. 

It seems however, that this is an incorrect spelling. The docu 
ment referred to is a Brevet, or Deed of Concession, granting 
to an inhabitant of Placentia, named LeSieur Rochfort, certain 
land privileges. The document is written in French, and i 



made owing to the similarity of the ancient forms of s (/) and/ 
Here then we have the first mention of the name Daffey. Though 
whether it be the proper name of a man, or not, I do not know ; 
neither is it clear to what river it refers. There is no river at 
that place now, though there is a fountain or well, of very pure 
water which may once have had a river flowing from it. It is 
named 

THE SWANS. 

On the map of Bellin, dated 1744, there appears to be a river 
or gut running around the foot of Daffy, and connecting the 
Town Gut with Bruly Basin. This may be intended tor the 
River Daseay, or more likely it may be the Town Gut or River 
Orcan itself. The origin of the name Swans is unknown. There 
is there a veiy clear and plentiful well of the best spring water, 
which is (or was) a great boon to the inhabitants, as it was the 
only water available, except the " brackish" water filtered through 
the beach rocks. Now, however, all this is changed, as the town 
is amply supplied with a splendid souice of excellent water, 
brought from (he pond near the railway station on Jersey side. 
This supply of water so long looked for was brought into the 
town during the Bond Government s tenure of office, and under 
the management of the late member Mr. Jackman. The actual 
work was accomplished by the present worthy Mayor of Saint 
John s W. J. Ellis. Esq., and is a work he has reason to be 
proud of. It is, indeed, a great feat of engineering, as the pipes 
had to be brought under the main Gut, and the work had been 
attempted by different professional engineers, but resulted in 
failure. No doubt the people of Placentia are grateful to those 
who gave them this great boon. Proceeding up the South-East 
Arm, we meet with some names of not much historic or anti 
quarian interest, but which recall, perhaps, the names of 
some by-gone settlers ; such are McDonald s Cove, Philips 
Island, Snake s Cove, called by the people Snacks Cove. This 
name is interesting, as it is well known that there never were 
any snakes in Newfoundland. Probably the people s pronuncia 
tion is correct, as usual. Between the western end of Dixon s 
Hill and the Block extends a large level plateau named 

BRULEY, OR BREWLY. 

This is merely a corruption of the French, Urule, burnt, and 
is a name commonly applied by the French to burnt wood. At 
the present time there is no wood in this place, except a little 
brush-wood. It is in fact one large meadow, and is the principal 
hayground of the people of the town. I understand, however, 
that in tilling the land large stumps and other evidences come 
to light which show that it was once wooded, and covered with 
large forest trees. As far back, however, as 1693 it was a 
meadow-land and was called by the French 

LA PRAIRIE. 

In June, 1693, Louis Armand de Lom d Arce, Baron de 
Lahontan, arrived in Placentia. He was a gay young chevalier. 
He soon had a quarrel with the crusty old Commander of Fort 
Louis the Governor of Placentia Mons. de Bruillon. An 
open rupture followed. Two soldiers whom de Lahontan had 
sent to "La Prairie" (Bruley) about half a league distant "to 
cut hay" were arrested by de Brouillon. 

On the south-western end of the Beach, the water of the out 
side sea or bay is separated from the inner waters of Bruley 
lake by a very narrow strip of beach not more than twenty 
yards wide. Tradition has it that there was once an opening or 



si ned bv Louis XIV. with his own hand, and countersigned by gu t here, between the Beach and the highland of Black Cape. 

hi Minister of State Phelypaux. "It is dated 1696. It was Indeed that this was the real entrance to the Harbour, and on 

ed at 5 Versailles where the Court was then residing. It grants the map of Belin, 1744, it seems to be laid down as an open 

"th Sieur Rochfort "the house and property occupied by him, entrance. There is an old story to the effect that a Frenchman 

\- the beach measuring thirty-seven fathoms adjoining, on the was once running for the harbour. He took aboard a fisherman 

I nd belonging to Sieur Aubert, and on the N.W., the land O ut in the road, or fishing ground, to pilot him in. At that time 

ndo on the East side bounded by the the channel had begun to silt up, and had become impassable 

RIVER DASEAY." for ships of any size. The Frenchman was steering for this 

This word is evidently a misprint for Dafeav, very naturally opening, when his pilot told him it was not navigable, and he would 
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run his ship aground if he attempted to enter there. The Cap 
tain, however, looked at his chart and said : " It is given here 
as a navigable channel, so I will go in there." He ran his ship 
in and she was soon e"choue (aground). She blocked up the 
passage and was soon covered with rolling beach-stones, and 
the channel has never been open since. This place, which has 
a settlement of about a half a dozen houses, is called 

" THE BLOCK." 

There was at one time a fort or block-house here, which would 
seem to encourage the belief that there must have been an en 
trance for ships there. As this is a matter of some historical 
interest, I think it advisable to dwell a little on it just now. 
From a study of some old plans and maps I can pretty closely 
trace the vicissitudes which this place has undergone during 
more than two centuries of troubled times. 

The earliest plan or map in my possession is that of 

DE LA HONTAN, 1693. 

It does not show any opening at the Block nor any vestige of a 
house or fort of any kind. The beach closes right in on the 
land making a lake or inland Bay the Bruley waters. 

On p. 248 of Prowse s History is shown a plan which bears 
the date of 1708. It was presented to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Denmark, by Michael de Mon Segur. It shows 
the neck at the Block as a very narrow strip of beach, but with 
no opening. There is a house, an ordinary house, not a fort, 
on the beach side without any name or designation. The water 
inside in Bruly Basin is called the little Bay, " La Petite Bayc." 
and several boats or small ships are shown inside. The North- 
East Arm is called "the Big Bay"--" La Grande Baye." The 
large Fort, Fort Louis, is shown on the Point of Beach, Jersey 
side, and a Battery or Redoute at Freshwater, but no fort on 
. Castle Hill. 

In 1743 the English commenced the thorough repair, I may 
say reconstruction of the great quadrangle of Fort Louis, and 
also the erection of Fort Frederick on the town side. Some 
very beautiful plans of those works were drawn by the English 
Engineer John Barker. He also painted an exquisite birds- 
eye-view of the whole surroundings of Placentia. He shows no 
opening, on the contrary a very wide neck of gravel attaching 
the beach to the hill at the Block, nearly a half a mile in width. 
There is no vestige of house or fort. Bruley is represented as 
heavily wooded with some farm houses on it. The large quad 
rangular Fort of Fort Louis is shown on Jersey side, also the 
newly erected, or rather projected Fort on Town side, called 
Fort Frederick, in the form of a Demilune. After these extensive 
repairs to Fort Louis, it was called by the English "the Xew 
Fi-f." This may account for some of the confusion shown in 
Prowse s History, p. 181. This plan or view of Barker shows 
on Castle Hill, an old reroute "in the time of the French," an 
old French Castle, and on the side overlooking Fresh-water 
two gun batteries in the time of the French. There is no vestige 
of the old Fort on Mt. Pleasant mentioned by La Honta n. 
Next in succession, dated 1744, is Belin s map already alluded 
to. It shows apparently, though it is not very clear, an opening 
at the Block no fort, no house. It has a Redoute and batteries 
on Castle Hill, also batteries at Crevecoeur or Signal Hill. 

Cook s map, 1763-67, shows no opening. It has a quadran 
gular fort like Fort Louis, situated not on the Beach, but on the 
main land, where the road to the south-east and Point Verde 
now commences. The name or title is given in full as 

BLOCK HOUSE. 

A French map, of 1784, which is copied from Cook, gives the 
fort more in the Gut. or at the juncture of the hill and the 
beach, and the title Block House on Forte. There is no opening. 

There is a plan, dated 1800, by Francis Owen, Master of 
H.M.S. Aguincoiirt. He shows no opening, no fort, but on the 
beach side, where the Block village now stands an ordinary 
dwelling-house with the title " Watch House." From all this 
we may perhaps conclude that there was at one time an opening 
at this place. 

Proceeding in the Bay, the next place of importance is what 
w-as formerly called 

LITTLE PLACENTIA, 

but which, owing to the request of the Rev. Father St. John, 
has been named 



ARGENTIA. 

This is decidedly a more euphonious name, and it has been 
sanctioned by the Nomenclature Committee and adopted by the 
Post Office, so it is now the official name. It was suggested by 
the opening of a silver mine in one of the cliffs, and though the 
mining enterprise proved a failure, the name has remained. 

Between Placentia and Argentia there are one or two names 
worthy of notice. 

The first point to the north-east of the Harbour Head is 

POINT MOLL, 

and a rock off shore is Moll Rock. The meaning of this name 
has been explained in Article XXVIII. It is a corruption of 
the French word Molue or Maine, which itself is a fisherman s 
way of pronouncing morue (codfish). 

A little to the northward of this is a bight in the coast called 

MARQUISE. 

It is difficult to understand the meaning or application of this 
name. The word in French signifies either a marchioness or a 
miuqiiee (tent), but neither of these words seems to have any ap 
propriate application. 

The next point on rounding the head to enter Argentia is 

POINT I.ATINA. 

The word is pronounced by the people with the / short, as in 
the word Latin. Some seek to derive the name from Lateen, the 
name of a certain sort of sail of a triangular form used in the 
Mediterranean, but the derivation seems far-fetched. There is 
a small harbour or barachoix, or salt-water pond or harbour 
at this place called 

POND HEAD, 

where formerly stood some considerably large mercantile pre 
mises, and a good deal of ship-building was carried on here. I 
was told by one of the inhabitants that C. F. Bennett & Co. 
once had a ship built here which was called the Lcitina. This, 
however, may rather have been called after the place than the 
place after it. 

Inside of Argentia we have a repetition of the common-place 
names so frequent all around the coast, such as Salmonier. The 
Sound, Fox Harbour, Long Harbour. Ship Harbour. &c. 

Near Fox Harbour are two very peculiar hills of the hay-cock 
form, but very high. They are called 

" THE ISAACS," 

a name which also defies definition. 

Near Long Harbour there are some small rocks which bear 
the name of 

COVANTREE CLUCK. 

This is one of the few surviving Irish names on our coasts. 
The word means, the vale, hollow or gulch. &c.. of the three 
rocks. The Irish word Goran, pronounced c\i\--au&gt;n means a 
hollow or cavity, a hollow place in the land. It is cognate to 
the Latin Cavea a cave or cabin in English. It is very ap 
propriately applied to that feiture in Newfoundland cosmography 
which familiarly called a " drook" or " droke" which is applied 
to a narrow depression in the land generally wooded and running 
down from the " barrens" to the sea shore, widening out slightly 
as it descends and forming a small cove or creek on the coast. 
There is generally a brook or mountain torrent leaping through 
the bottom of the depression into the sea. In fact these drooks 
are only the channels worn in the course of ages by the drainage 
of the highlands or moors above. The other part of the name 
is compounded of ihi-&lt;itn ^cloc pronounced tree gluck. The three 
rocks. The word cinch means a small round stone or rock. 

There are two very pronounced Irish names on Meracheen 
sland towards the west side of Placentia Bay, viz., Cloun-a-buck 
and Cloun-a-yo 

CLOUN A P,n. K. 

The word Cloun, or Gloun, is the Irish word Glean as pro 
nounced in Munster. In other parts of Ireland, Glon or Glan 
tt means something the same as Covan, at least in Newfoundland 
scenery though larger and wider, a buck, or rather na buck may 
mean differently according to the way in which it is pronounced 
t be na buck it might mean the glen of the buck goat, if na ruck 
, it would mean of the poor man," or -Poorman s Glen 
In Newfoundland the name torn covers everythino 
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If it be cloun na muck it would mean the glen of the pig, or 
"pigs^ cove." I am indebted to the Very Rev. Andrew Sears, 
Administrator of Bay of Islands who is an excellent Keltic 
scholar for much valuable information concerning these Irish 
names. The rev. gentlemen does not agree with me as to the 
origin of the word clonn. He thinks it is either Cluain, a 
meadow, or field, a piece of pasture land, or Cuan a harbour. 
I am inclined, however, to hold to Glean or Gloun in the sense 
explained above. As to the word Buck he declares for the goat ! 
In the name 

CLOUN A YO 

the first part of the name is the same. The latter is not so easily 
located. He gives many possible meanings ; the most obvious 
would be yo a yew tree. It is true there are no yew trees in 
this country, but the early Irish immigrants might very easily 
mistake our fir trees for yews. They are much alike. There 
are many variants suggested such as gho (fog), pronounced yo. 
Then it might be cloun na TO or na mo. The glen or field of 
the cow. The phonetic pronunciation of the ordinary Irish 
speakers, lends itself to a great variety of suggested root words. 

I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. LeMessurier 
(Lecture on Placentia Bay) for a large amount of informa 
tion concerning the name-lore of this locality. I regret there 
fore that I have to correct his orthoepy of these two names 
which he gives as Glow na yo and Glow na buch. He is cor 
rect however probably in the meanings, " the valley of the yew" 
and "the valley of the poor man." 

Off Long Harbour stands a group of Islands called formerly 

THE RAMs. 

This rather ineuphonious name is probably a corruption of the 
French Ramca, which means Bushy from Rameau, a branch. 
The name was frequently given by the F rench, as our Englishmen 
were fond of bushy or woody island, &c. The name still survives 
in a very important group of islands off Burgeo where the Penny 
Bros, carry on a large business. On Mason s map (Vaughan s), 
1625, the name is given to the group of the Magdalen Islands. 

Mr. LeMessurier (Lecture) says " the original name appears 
to have been Rame s Island, probably called so because of the 
wild vetches or peas which may have been found there." This 
derivation -does not seem likely. I cannot find any such word 
as " Rame" in any dictionary, moreover as these rocks are very 
bare and devoid of soil, it is not likely that wild vetches ever 
grew there. 

The name of this group has recently been changed through 
the intervention of Rev. Father St. John to 

IONA. 

The name is certainly more euphoneous and appropriate, whether 
in view of the striking resemblance of the group to the more 
celebrated one on the west coast of Scotland, the Shrine of St. 
Columkill, or in compliment to the family of the Bruces who 
inhabit these islands, and who may have reminded Father 
St. John of the royal line of Scottish kings who lie buried be 
neath the sod on those distant " isles of the West," I cannot say. 

Other names worthy of notice in this part of Placentia Bay 
are LaManche, already described in Article XXV. ; Arnold s 
Cove (Article XXVIII.) ; Come-be-Chance, probably the same as 
Chance Cove (Article XXVI.) ; Bordeaux Point, no doubt so 
named by some Frenchman in memory of the old land. 
Gut and Famish Gut are undoubtedly English, and speak for 
themselves The names probably commemorate some adventure 
arising from shortage of " grub." Trinny Cove is of doubtful 
origin Piper s Hole, for meaning of this name see Art. Xlli. ; 
Bread and Cheese, Article XXIV. There is here also Bread 
Island. Hay Stack *nd Hay Cove on Long Island, are re 
markable for their excellent and luxurious growth of wild grass 
and hay-a very valuable crop in that barren country CoHet 
may probably be the same as Colinet (see Article XXVI. 
Brale Harbour is unintelligible. 

The principal harbour on Long Island is 

HARBOUR BUFFET. 

LeMessurier says : " Originally Havre Bouffee, 
It has been since spelt Bouffet, 



Of this Mr. 

Sauallv or Puffy Harbour. 

Side- Board Harbour." But there would be 




TWO SONNETS. 
I. 

Ittiss mary dcns, 

Pica at Luxembourg, inarch 2nd, 

HER face we shall not look upon again ; 

Her grave and resting place are far from here; 

And this stern Isle whose coasts she held so dear 

Must sigh for her approaching form in vain. 

Yet has no heritage but that of pain 

Been left to us ? What day in all the year 

Does not the sun rise, though the clouds make drear 

His shining face, and dim his golden reign? 

That Light is not extinguished, though Death s cloud 

May quench its brightness ; in a purer air 

It shines ; its flame before God s throne on high 

Burns ever stronger, ever yet more fair, 

Ascending towards the place where cherubs fly 

And seraphs blissful anthems echo loud. 



II. 

Rcu. Iknrp Dunfidd, 

priest, Canon of the Stall of St. Patrick, Newfoundland Cathedral, 
Died march Vlh, 1911. 

THOSE hands that held the Bread of Life are still : 

That voice which once in prayer or hymn rang sweet. 

Or raised in solemn discourse, stately, meet, 

That touched our spirits and that swayed our will 

Behests so earnest, pious, to fulfil. 

Falls in eternal silence its tones beat 

In memory still upon our ears, complete 

To warn, to comfort, combatting all ill. 

Ah ! not in vain the emotion of that past ! 

That glowing hope could not be dimmed by doubt 1 

We live because of it, and go our way 

Yet striving onward through our life s short &lt;l;i\ 

And, if our little Faith and Hope hold out. 

With Him we may attain Love s heaven at last. 

Robert Gear MacDoimhl. 




and translated as 

certainly no meaning in this last name. 



fM. F. H. 



-V. 
PETRIF.V POIN I. 
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The Knights of Columbus* 




HE Order of Knights of Columbus is the youngest 
society of its kind in the Colony, but it is not too 
soon to assert with confidence that a future of 
great success and usefulness lies before it in New 
foundland. It was instituted locally in November, 
1909, when two Councils were inaugurated by 
State Deputy W. J. Mahoney and visiting Knights 
from the Maritime Provinces. Dalton Council was then formed 
at Harbour Grace, and Terra Nova Council in Saint John s. 
Both Councils have a large and increasing membership and 
supply a long-felt want amongst the fraternal organizations in 
this country. 

The first Grand Knight of Terra Nova Council was Mr. 
John Barron, whose photograph we have much pleasure in 




JOHN BARRON, ? 

Deputy for Newfoundland. 



publishing in this issue, and under his wise guidance the newly 
formed Council passed successfully through the critical period 
which the first year of a new Society s existence must almost 
necessarily prove to be. Upon Mr. Barren s promotion to the 
position of District Deputy for Newfoundland he was succeeded 
as Grand Knight by Mr. Chas. O Neill Conroy, whose photo 
graph we also present. The third photograph is that of Mr. 
John Fenelon, who succeeded Mr. Conroy as Deputy Grand 
Knight of Terra Nova Council. 

The Council have recently decided upon leaving their tempor 
ary club-rooms, and have purchased the large and conveniently 
situated brick building on Duckworth Street belonging to the 
Newfoundland Clothing Factor) , Ltd., whose new premises are 
now in course of construction. When the work of remodelling 
the interior arrangements and fitting up the Club-rooms has 













CHARLES O NEILL &lt;.&lt;&gt;NK&lt;&gt;\. ESQ., 

Grand Knight, Terra No\a Council. 




JOHN FENELON, i 
Deputy Grand Knight. Terra Xova Council. 
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been completed Terra Nova Council will have, a permanent 
home which will bear comparison with those of most of the 
Sister Councils throughout Canada and the United States. 

We understand that Dalton Council are also contemplating 
the purchase of a new building. In the meantime they have 
temporary quarters in the Academy Hall at Harbour Grace. 
At the State Convention held at Moncton last year Mr. M. A. 
O Brien, Grand Knight of Dalton Council, was elected State 
Warden for the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 

The Order of Knights of Columbus has not yet reached the 
thirtieth year of its existence, having been founded in 1882 at 
New Haven, Connecticut. Some of the original founders are 
still living and active in the work of the Order. The object 
they had in view was the formation of a Catholic society for 
fraternal insurance and social purposes with an organization 
that would permit of its advantages being available to all eligible 
persons in the State and throughout the country at large. How 
well their ambitions have been realised is abundantly clear 
from the statistics showing the present position of the Order, 
which is now established all over the North American Continent 
from Panama to Quebec, and from the Pacific Coast to New 



foundland. There are nearly 1500 Councils, and in round 
numbers a quarter of a million members. This is certainly 
llous progress for so short a time, and a Knight of 
Columbus is now fairly certain of meeting brother members on 
his travels through any part of the Continent. 

Its Insurance Department has received the highest testi 
monials from State Actuaries and others, and a recent official 
report from the Connecticut State Insurance Department 
certifies that " a healthy financial condition prevails, investments 
are well selected, death claims are promptly settled, and the 
affairs of the Order carefully and scientifically administered." 
The plan of insurance is a step-rate benefit with a quinquennial 
increase in premiums until the insured reaches the age of sixty, 
after which time the rates are level. 

Amongst the noteworthy works of the Order has been the 
raising of a sum of $500,000 from its members as a contribution 
to the Catholic University of Washington. This is but one of 
the good works to which the Order and its members have lent 
their support, and the great causes of education and charity 
have found, wherever the Order exists, ready assistance and 
sympathy from its members. 








- 





THE NEW HOME OF TERRA NOVA COUNCIL, 
DUCKWORTH STREET, ST. JOHN S 
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Irish Home Rule* 

By Rev. M. J. Ryan, D.D., Ph.D. 

HERE is a Chinese proverb, " United long, divides ; years there was no intercourse between the two islands but for 

divided long unite." The second part of this mutual service, and no rivalry save in spreading the Kmgd, 

apophthegm is now, apparently, about to be God. When both were subjugated by French conquerors, and 

realized in the British Islands by means not, forced to become fellow-subjects in the Angeom Empire, 

indeed, of a division of things which were united might have been supposed that the common oppression would 

but by means of decentralization on federal lines, have increased the mutual sympathy, but strange to say the 

For the first time in many centuries we see a Englisn let themselves be made the instrument of their con- 
great political problem approached by the British 
people in a mood of reason, without passion. 



Mr. Redmon s plan of Home Rule is so moderate, so wise, and 
so just that it surely cannot long be retarded. It resembles not 
the despicable Morleyan plan of 1886 but the plan of 1893. 
No one can fail to admire the sound judgment, the cool temper, 
and the firm purpose by which Mr. Redmond has brought his 
policy so close to success as it now is. He has shown none of 
that malignity which Parnell always felt against his mother 
country. What most delights one in this scheme of Home Rule 
is that the people of the British Islands have at last discovered 
that freedom and union are not contraries but easily reconcilable 
on a federal foundation. Thus we see the people there at last 
arriving at the age of reason and of intellectual manhood and 
putting away childish notions. If we now inquire how so 
enlightened, so just, and so benevolent a man as Mr. Balfour 
continues to oppose Home Rule, he has explained it himself 
when opposing Scottish Home Rule. And his argument, 
though I do not believe it to be sound, is neither irrational, nor 

o 

unnatural in one who has had the responsibility of governing 
the country during a war. His view is that the British people 
are so little capable of union, and so addicted to political con 
flict with one another, that, if several national governments be 
set up, foreign enemies will be able to set those governments 
fighting with one another even during war. And when we look 
at the history of England since 1400, the fear is not irrational, 
for il is a history of faction-fighting and civil war. 

Sir James Mackintosh, speaking of the characters ol the 
people of the United Kingdom, remarks that he could speak 
of both the English and the Irish almost with the impa 1 tiality 
of a foreigner, for he was almost a foreigner to bolh ; and he 
pronounces that the Irish are of all peoples the most fre^ from 
vices that are sordid or unpoetical, and that the English are the 
most good-tempered of all nations. Who would not say, if we 
were considering the case without the knowledge derived from 
experience, that two such peoples might dwell pleasantly 
together in unity? How has it happened that they have not 
done so ? People in North America now are saying that the 
chief reason why the English have not been able to be fair to 
the Irish is that the Irish are not foreigners but fellow-subjects, 
for the Englisnman is always more anxious to be fair to 
foreigners than to his own. Of course, there are additional 
reasons, such as the systematic calumniation of the Irish by the 
English and Scotch Colonies in Ireland. Then the change in 



querors for the ill treatment of their Irish fellow-subjects. A 
great English political philosopher, a sympathizer with the Irish 
people, observes that it is the character of islanders to be at 
once cosmopolitan and factious, peaceable, fair, and friendK 
towards foreign nations, and quarrelling with one another. It 
is worth our while to reflect upon this ; for if it be true, we. 
who are islanders both by birth and by descent, are very likely 
to have such a defect ourselves. 

Has any foreign country ever taken an English King? Yet 
the English, in spite of all that they had suffered from their 
French Kings accepted Welsh and Scottish Kings; and, after 
all their experience of the Tudors and the Stewarts, they took a 
Dutch King and German Kings, who managed to use them as 
tools to fight the battles of Holland and Germany. And thev 
submitted to these gentlemen much more than to their owr. 
George III. * boasted that he was born a Briton, yet had to 
suffer much more hostility and insolence than ever George II. 
had. We may say that since the 1829, the English have had 
Irish Kings. 

Do European poets ever celebrate anything English ? Vet 
our English poets have always been celebrating foreign countries, 
foreign heroes, and the exploits of foreigners. 

Mr. Gladstone observes concerning Peel that he was one of 
whom the opposite party ought never to speak ill, because, if he 
was sometimes unjust to his friends, he was always chivalrously 
fair to his enemies. Surely it is a fine thing to be chivalrously 
fair to our enemies. But is it not a still finer thing to be fair 
to one s friends also ! Ought not a chivalrous man to include 
his own within the circle of his chivalry ? If fairplay does not 
begin at home ought it not at least to end there? ^"any one 
is to be treated unfairly, surely it ought not to be ouroun. 
"Charity ought to begin at home, though assuredly it ought not 
to end there. To tieat the hostile more fairly than friends 
seems to show a touch of vanity and weakness as if a man 
were concerned what the enemy would think, and were seek 
ing to win their praise and shrinkng from their censure. No. 
it is unhappily the case with the inhabitants of the British 
Islands that they are more anxious to be fair to foreigners and 
even to enemies than to their own. 

English literature, especially history, is full of misrepresenta 
tions against their own country and in favor of foreigners. I 
feel ashamed when I think of all the falsehoods against England 
which were infused into my mind by English historians, con 
cerning (for example) the American revolution, the war of 1812, 



e in the : 6th century, and the change in the and the American Civil War, and which have been removed by 

religion ot the English people in the 17111 century, created addi- 

ditional causes of ill-will against the Irish. But the original cause 
of injustice to the Irish, it is now felt, is that the Irish were made 
fellow-subjects of the English. Let us examine this. It is 
certain that when Ireland was a foreign country, the English 



the Saxons were perfectly fair and friendly. Eor five hundred 



* There ij no space here to discuss the character of George III. Only, 
in justice to a much maligned king, I will observe that Burke says that he 
was the first king of the House of Hanover who let it be known that he 
did not think the security of his throne required the oppression of his 
Catholic subjects, and that with his accession began the policy of healing, 
as opportunity offered, the wounds of Ireland. 
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reading the books of honest and truth-loving American his 
torians and statesmen. But I will not speak of politics or of 
political histories. It is said that history is worse written and 
worse studied in the British Islands than anywhere else. I 
take pure literature. I get a book on Wordsworth by Mr. 
Waltr Raleigh, now Professor of English Literature at Oxford. 



It is to be hoped that this irrational and perverse self-conceit, 
anti-patriotism, and party-spirit will die out, and that the English 
will all learn to be as fair to the Irish as if the Irish were 
foreigners. 

o 

It is known, indeed, that a large portion of the English 
Unionists privately are not opposed to Home Rule, though for 
party purposes they may publicly oppose it. The remarkable 



is believed to have been due to the inspiration of King George, 
who has shown himself both a wiser and firmer statesman than 
any of those who have had experience in office. 

And here I cannot help observing what a shameful thing it 
is that naval officers, envious of a comrade s rapid promotion, 
should have invented such a silly scandal to account for it, 
about their Prince, who was also their comrade in arms. If it 
had not happened to be legally refuted, this story would have 
become a part of English history in the next century. It is of 
such falsehoods English histories are composed. And probably, 
if the prosecution of Mr. Mylius had been conducted by a Tory 
Ministry, the Radicals and Republicans by practising on the 
gullibility of the English people, would have made him as great 
a martyr and hero as Jack Wilkes. The people, who now have 
the name of having broken the late King s heart and brought 
down Queen Victoria s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave by 
their faction-fighting in time of war. are capable of any folly. 
But things aie at lea^t growing better. 



As a literary criticism it is very well; but the first time I opened outburst in favor of federalism, in the Unionist press last year, 
it, I chanced upon the page where he speaks of Wordworth s 
feelings concerning the French revolution, and there he says : 
"When Great Britain declared war on the French republic." 
But Britain dul not declare UHU on the French republic ; it was 
the French republic which declared war on Britain, as Burke 
had for two years been warning Britain that France would do. 
Now, here we have no question of any one s character or 
motives or responsibility ; there is no question of the distribution 
of blame or excuse ; there is no tracing of the relations of cause 
and effect, or circumstances and consequences; but simply an 
outward and visible historical fact ; and on this plain question 
of historical fact, the falsehood against his own country issues 
from the mind of this English gentleman and scholar as spon 
taneously as the poisoned breath issues from his lungs. The 
explanation of this facility in anti-patriotic calumny probably is 
that Mr. Raleigh is a cosmopolitan enthusiast for the ideas of 
the French revolution liberty, equality, fraternity, and infidelity 
and that he was brought up in a school of thought accus 
tomed to blame its own country for disapproving of the French 
revolution itself and for not avoiding the war (for after all, if 
the red rag had not been red, the bull would not have attacked 
it, for he was a Limb-like animal) so that at last his imagination 
has taken the place of his memory. The Cambridge Modern 
History, in the volumes dealing with the i6th century, was 
written by writers, like Mr. James Gardiner, so impartial that I 
bought the whole, but the writers who deal with the period after 
1640, whatever else they have written, have certainly not 
written history. Their aim has been to justify the rebellions 
and revolutions that have occurred since then, and to promote 
wh.it they call civil and religious liberty, by which I wish I 
could feel sure that they do not mean rationalism and radicalism 
or republicanism. I certainly know educated Americans who 
have told me that they would not read an English history or 
biography written by a " Liberal," if they knew he was a 
" Liberal" ; for they had found by experience that it would 
contain little else than party politics, anti-patriotism, and false 
hood put forward under a mask of candor and fairness. Lord 
Morley could not keep his atheism out of the Life of Gladstone, 
which he was paid to write. To use the life of Gladstone for 
the propagation of atheism was certainly ingenious. 

It would seem, then, that the English people are so divided 
by party spirit and sectarism that it is easier for them to be 
generous towards foreigners than fair to one another, or even to 
their country and nation. Johnson, who loved -the Irish and 
was allowed to make jokes about them, once contrasting them 
with the organized unity of the Scots, said : 
are a fair people ; they never speak well of one another." 
an Irishman can speak well of his country and his nation: and 
that is more than many an Englishman is able to do. An 
Irishman does not revile his own country to show foreigners 
that he has no bias in favor of his own, or in the hope of win 
ning praise from foreigners for what they call his impartiality, 
that is his aversion to his own. There is many an Englishman 
who rails at his own country in order to show foreigners 




S S Bonaventure. 

First arrival from 
the seal fishery, 
March 28, 1911, 
with 26,289 old 
and young seals. 
Gross wght., 648 
tons. Gross val., 
.vvii.Sj7.3i. Crew- 
shared 857.14 
each. 



BOVRIL 

IS A TRUE FOOD. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson said in his work 
Body " 



Brain and 



T. 



noble fellow she has produced, and who thinks that she has O 7 
3 tnned for many misdeeds by producing hun. 



There is one food of concentrated form which 
may be relied upon both as a stimulant and nutrient. 
This is Bovril which stands out conspicuously 
amongst a crowd of meat preparations as a true 
food." 

Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S., one of 
the leading authorities on diet of the present day. 
said : " Bovril is a genuine food and rests its reputa 
tion on its merits." 

/. EDENS, 

gent 
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RED CROSS LINE 

ST. JOHN S. N. P.. HALIFAX. N. S.. AND NEW YORK. 







Tourists Rates 

(Round Trip), 

St. John s 
to 

New York, 
or 

vice versa, 

$60.00 
to 

$90.00, 

according to 

accommoda 
tions. 




Meals and 

Berth 

included 

in Fare. 

The Finest 

and Cheapest 

Vacation 

Cruise 

on the 

Coast. 

Send 

for 

Book. 



THE NEW, LARGE POWERFUL S. S. "STEPHANO," 
RUNNING IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE POPULAR S. S. " FLORIZEL. 

This Trip gives the Greatest Change, the most 
Interesting and Delightful way of visiting Halifax 
and New York, at the minimum of expense. 

The Steamers and Service are the Best. 

Through Tickets issued to Boston by Plant Line Steamers, 
direct to Boston via Halifax ; also, by Dominion Atlantic 
Railway and Steamship Company via Yarmouth. 



For Fares, &c., apply to Harvey & Co., St. John s. 

G. S. Campbell & Co., Halifax, N. S. Bowring & Co., 17 State Street, New York. 



When writing to Advertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly." 
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Cable Address : SMYTH," St. John s. 



Codes: A. B.C. 4 th & 5th Edition, 
WESTERN UNI&lt;&gt;\ AM"&gt; i 
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THOMAS SMYTH CO., LTD., 

Wholesale Dealers in Provisions, Groceries, Fruit, &c. 

We Carry Large Stocks: 



Duckworth Street, St. John s, Newfoundland. 



Ham Butt Pork, 

Fat Back Pork, 

Heavy Mess Pork, 

Jowls, 

Spare Ribs and Hocks, 



Special Flank Beef, 
Special Naval Beef, 
Family Plate Beef, 
Family Packet Beef, 
Boneless Flank Beef, 
Beef Cuttings, 



American Ganulated Sugar, 
Scotch Brown Sugar, 
Flour, Molasses, 
Oatmeal, Rolled Oats, 
Kerosene Oil, etc. 



Hay, Oats, and other Feeds. Also, complete lines Tobacco, Cigars, Spices, Fancy Biscuits, 

Syrups, Vinegar, Surprise Jellies, etc., etc. 
r- Price List mailed on application. Wholesale only. g@~Wire or Write for quotations. 



"ONOTO." 

Self-Filling Safety 

Fountain Pen. 

Cannot Leak. * Fills itself in 5 Seconds. 

IT The trouble in filling the ordinary fountain pen prevents 
thousands of people from using this handy aid to writing. 
r The advent of the "ONOTO" at last means the ideal 
fountain pen. 

* It Fills itself in Five Seconds by a simple device which 

cannot get out of order. 

IT The " ONOTO " is the only Self-Filling Fountain Pen that 

possesses a regulating valve, which enables the writer to control 

the flow of ink for rapid or slow writing. 

^i The "ONOTO" has a shut-off valve, which absolutely 

prevents the possibility of leakage, no matter how the pen 

is carried. 

1 The "ONOTO" is perfectly balanced and does not tire 

the hand even when in constant use for hours. 

IT The " ONOTO " has a twin-feed which ensures an even 

flow of ink to the large iridium-pointed i4-carat gold nib with 
1 which all " ONOTO V are fitted. The "ONOTO" nibs are 

quite as large as the average steel nib. This means ease in 
f writing. 
U The "ONOTO" carries sufficient ink for 20,000 words, 

and can be re-filled in Five Seconds with any ink which is 

available. 

Fine, Medium and Broad Points : 

$3.50, $3.90, $5.75, $6.50. 

GARRETT BYRNE, 

Bookseller and Stationer. 



logo Mai! Service. 

Summer Sailing. 

The S. S. " Fogota" will leave the wharf of the New 
foundland Produce Co., Lt., every Tuesday, at 4 p.m., 

with Mails, Freight and Passengers for the following 
places, both going and returning : 

Biy de Verde, Catalina, Elliston, Gr^enspond, Pools Island, 
Wesleyville, Newtown, Cat Harbor, Offer Wadhams, Peckford s 
Island, Musgrave Har., Ladle Cove, Carmanville, Fredericton, 
Man Point, Gander Bay, Victoria Cove, Horwood s, Indian 
Islands. Seldom-Come-By, Tilting, Little Fogo Islands, Joe 
Batt s Arm, Fogo, Change Islands. 

For Freight or Passage apply at the office of 

Newfoundland Produce Co., Ltd., Agents, 



Phone 748. 



West End Premises. 




PUBLIC NOTICE. 

The following section of an Act passed at the recent session 
of the Legislature is published for genetal intormation : 

i Section 2 of the Act 10, Edward VII., Cap. 5, is hereby 
repealed and the following is substituted therefor 

33 All licensed houses shall be absolutely closed and no 
business whatsoever done therein and no intoxicating liquor 
delivered or consumed therein between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
and 9 a.m., and no intoxicating liquor shall be sold, delivered 
or consumed in any licensed premises on Sunday, Christmas 
Day or Good Friday, under a penalty not exceeding forty dollars 
for the first offence, eighty dollars for the second offence, and 
for a third offence forfeiture of license ; provided that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the holder of a retail license from 
accepting delivery at the licensed premises of goods or supplies 
required in connection with his business between the hours of 
8 a.m. and 9 a.m. 

DONALD MORISOIM, 
St. John s, March 3oth, 1911. Minister of Justice 
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The Three Bold Men. 







THERE were three brothers in White Bay 
Were ever men as bold as they? 
These, Richard, John, and William G 
Were all as brave as brave could be. 

Then all ye listen to my tale, 
Of Richard, John, and William G e 
Tho these had travelled far and near, 
Nothing they met had caused them fear. 

For these had fought the savage wolf. 
Nor from the bear had kept aloof ; 
A score of wolves these men had slain, 
Nor ever yet had fought in vain. 

And they were just as bold afloat, 
A chasing of the seal in boat ; 
Or on the ice, with gaff in hand, 
Against the savage hood, would stand. 

Alas ! these men of might and main 
Wtre vanquished by a railway train ; 
At Howley Marsh they met their fate, 
Just how it happened, I ll relate. 

As these three men were faring forth, 
They met the mail train going north ; 
The first train they had ever seen ; 
And what a sight that must have been . 



should these know that train was bound, 
To follow every curve around, 
To pass by stream and marsh and wood, 
As engineers had said it should? 

And as they stood in mute surprise, 
Their plight was seen by other eyes, 
For engineers take much delight, 
In giving such as these a fright. 

This engineer was such a man : 
And, as the men for shelter ran, 
He reached for bell and whistle cord, 
And raised a howling, mad discord. 

Like startled deer the three men ran. 
Such race was never seen by man ; 
Into the woods then rushed the three, 
Each in a trice was up a tree. 



By Rev. C. Wood, Western Gove, White Bay. 

Nor yet their troubles were at end ; 
I or evil chance did to them send, 
A noted wag, who d viewed all this, 
And vowed the next turn should be his. 

With words of guile and face well masked, 
He question after question asked; 
Of how they did, and whence they came, 
\\ hat thought they of the railway train ? 

1 1 1 lold them of the telegraph, 
Enough to fill a paragraph : 
Their ears wide open, mouths agape, 
\^ wondrous stories he d relate. 

By this time I need not relate, 
T was this youth s taste to operate 
That mystic wire, the wizard s plan, 
Which ocean wide, and earth doth span. 

Into his office them beguiled, 
1 1 1 ^oothing spoke, he soothing smiled, 
This young man, upon mischief bent, 
Into the trap, like sheep, they went. 

He brought his instruments to view, 
And told them everything he knew. 
And much he " a tdn t" know, beside; 
For, when occasion rose, he lied. 

He showed them battery and wires, 
What skill the handling them requires ; 
Then disconnected battery, 
And filled them up with flattery. 

Now, taking up the harmless wire, 
He thus upon them opened fire, 
" See, I can put it twixt my teeth" ! 
If- harmlessness was their belief. 

And now." thus spake this guileful youth, 

" I ll puM iwr courage to its proof : 

Do any of you care to try, 

This wire to handle, same as I"? 

He looked them o er and o er again, 
To see which of them would begin ; 
When William stepped into the breach, 
&lt; tut for the wire his hand did reach. 



He took the wire, nor ever stopped, 
Till it into his mouth he popped ; 
Then, turning to the other two, 
He brought a smiling face to view. 

As who should say, "just look at me " ! 
" I am the bravest of the three " ! 

Hi why did you two men hang back, 
Or, why did you my courage lack " ? 

hut, soon his features gan to twitch, 
For that bland youth had thrown the switch 
No longer dead, but live, that wire, 
And M 11 had his hearts desire. 

For William s face was full of woe, 
Vain his endeavour to let go. 
He pranced, he danced, but all in vain, 
Till off the switch was turned again. 



Now, ye who at these men do scoff, 
Say, are ye made of sterner stuff . 
Turn round the picture, let us see, 
If i-i iit/y braver men ye be ! 

If ye should meet with wolf or bear, 
Say, would ye meet them without fear? 
I think, that, just as did these three, 
You d feel much safer up a tree 

So here s the moral of this tale ; 
Ere making fun of these men G e, 
Look o er your life, and you will say 
How many times you ve failed, as they. 

They d never seen a railway train ! 
Then, what could carry to their brain 
The fact, it had to take the curve ; 
That from the rails it could not swerve ? 

For these men, from my point of view, 
Are just as brave as each of you ; 
You ll find I m right, if e er ye dare 
To hunt with them, for wolf or bear. 





/ V Tlicc. A. I ll tun p 



"SLIDING ROCK" POOL, RENNJE s RIVER. 



NETAGAMYUE FALLS, LABRADOR. 
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St. John s Municipal Council 



In accordance with the terms of Section 143 of the St. John s Municipal Act, 
1902, the following Statements of Estimated Expenditure and Revenue 
for the year 19 U are published: # # # # # 



400 



Estimated Revenue, St. John s Municipal Council, 1911 

Interest on Credit Balance at Bank $ 

Watering Vessels 

Theatrical Tax I)5oo 

Street Railway Annual Tax 1,200 

Roads East 2^820 

Roads West 2,1:12 

Blackhead Road r 

South Side Road . 



43 
250 
50,000 



South Side Lighting 

Water Rates 

Sewerage Rates 12,500 

Arrears . 24,000 

Vacant Lands 

Water Department 1,000 

Crown Rents 

Customs Water Rates 3,000 

Customs Coal Duties 56,500 

- Bank Tax 4,250 

Life Insurance Company Annual Tax goo, 

Horse Tax 1,300. 

Cart Tax 600 

Carriage Tax i 

Licenses 200 

Brokers on Margins Annual Tax 250 

Marine Insurance Company Annual Tax 200 

Accident and Guarantee Company Annual Tax . . . 300 

Motor Car and Cycle Tax 1,800 

Steamship Tax ^rS 00 

Fire Insurance Company Annual Tax 3&lt;5 

Fire Insurance Company Special Tax . 2,000 

Pedlars Tax 100 

Telegraph Company Tax 400 

Lighting and Sanitation. 8,000 

Sanitary Department 1,300 

Billiard Table Tax. 220. 



.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.28 

5 

.00 

5 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
oo 
.00 
.00 

O&lt; I 


.00 

.00 
.00 

II 

.00 

oo 

oo 

00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 

oo 



Auctioneers Tax. . 

South Side Road 

Gas Light Company Tax. 
Telephone Company Tax 



oo 
200.00 

oo 

00 



55- 
400. c 

400. c 



WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Mayor. 

JOHN L. SLATTERY, Secretary-Treasurer. 



Estimated Expenditure, St. John s Municipal Council, 1911 : 

Interest on City Debt $ 56,200.00 

Interest Savings Bank 64.00 

Watering Vessels 1,000.00 

Town Improvements . 

Watering and Sprinkling Streets 1,500.00 

Flushing Drains and Gullies 1,500.00 

Pound Account 350.00 

Watershed Survey 300.00 

Open Spaces 250.00 

Roads East 10,500.00 

Roads West 12,000.00 

Blackhead Road 100.00 

Salaries 8,640.00 

South Side Road 600.00 

Sewerage Department 6,000.00 

Legal Expenses 1,600.00 

Contingencies 100.00 

South Side Lighting 550.00 

Engineer s Office 250.00 

Printing, Stationery and Advertising 700.00 

Street Crossings 1,000.00 

Miscellaneous 600.00 

Water Department 16,500.00 

Crown Rents 50.00 

Customs Water Rates 100.00 

Customs Coal Duties 1,500.00 

Fish Markets 1,000.00 

Water Street Pavement Repairs 300.00 

Offices 1,500.00 

Road Making Machinery 2,000.00 

Lighting Streets 12,000.00 

Horse, Cart and Carriage Tax and Licenses 350.00 

General Tax and Water Rate Collectors 2,120.00 

Fire Department 12,000.00 

Trustee Cochrane Street Church 106.00 

Sanitary Department 32,500.00 

Bannerman Park 1,500.00 

Victoria Park 1,000.00 

City Health Officers 1,120.00 

Swimming Pool, West End 650.00 



$193,783.28 



Si 93, 500. oo 



WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Mayor. 

JOHN L. SLATTERY, Secretary-Treasurer. 



JOB BROTHERS Co., 

Water Street, St. John s, Newfoundland. 

lmnrtrtoi*C of British and American Goods of every 
iNlUUl It/I O description Wholesale and Retail. 
Fi/rkS\l*tnnC of Codfish, Codoil, Codliver Oil, Seal Oil, 
LXUUI lt/1 O Lobsters, Furs, and general prodi 

All orders tor same promptly filled at very lowest rates. 



The Newfoundland Quarterly 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Issued every third month about the I5th of March, June, September and 

December from the office 
34 I rescott Street, St. John s, Newfoundland. 

loliN J. EVANS, PRINTER AND PROPRIETOR, 

To whom all Communications should be addressed. 

Subscription Rates: 

Single Copies, each . 10 cents . 

One Year, in advance, Newfoundland and Canada 40 

Foreign Subscriptions (except Canada) 

Advertising Rates 

$30.00 per page ; one-third of a page, Sio.oo; one-sixth of a page, $5.00. 
one-twelfth of a page, $2.50 for each insertion. 



When writing to Advertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly." 
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Our "Captains Courageous/ 



By E. C. 




T took the redoubtable Kipling to invest this sub 
ject with all the glamour incidental to such a 
theme ; but brilliantly as it reads, tinted with 
touches from such a pen, I think there are some 
heroes in our own dear land whose acts for daring 
in the noble cause of humanity, have never been, 
and never will be surpassed. In fact, if each in 
cident in the lives of the very few the subjects of 
this paper were chronicled, there would be re 
vealed, acts of intrepid bravery, nautical skill, and 
splendid seamanship sufficient to thrill the world and make those 
of Kipling s heroes pale into ordinary insignificance. 

Let us first take, for instance, the deeds of the late Captain 
William Jackman. The lives of such men are lives of hardship, 
always fraught with danger, the intensity of which no landsman 
can appreciate. And do they shirk it ? Nay, they even risk 
their very lives on occasions, when the prospects are most ap 
palling. On Oct. gth, 1867, Capt. William Jackman, in the face 
of one of the worst gales, a blinding snow-storm and mountainous 
seas, rescued twenty-seven women and children on the Labrador 
Coast ! Not by boat, nor life-buoys, were such rescues effected ; 
but by the hardy daring and intense humanity of the man s lion 
heart ! Eighteen times did he swim to the rescue of those help 
less creatures, and each time returned with a living freight ! His 
last effort nearly cost him his life he sank on the beach ex- 
haused. Those who knew him best say he was never the same 
man after. The writer never saw Captain William Jackman ; 
but having heard so often of his deeds of bravery, that he 
became a hero in her eyes. 

There s no doubt but he was buried with honors ; every shop, 
store and office in the city being closed out of respect the after 
noon of his funeral. People who remembered said it was the 
largest cortege since the interment of the late Bishop Mullock. 
Thre was an interesting tradition connected with Capt. William 
Jackman s tenure of the Hawk, and subsequently the Eagle. It 
was said of the former ship. " that if her stem was pointed in 
the direction of the seals she d find them herself !" As for the 
Eagle, she was regarded as a sacred thing, and was called the 
Widowed Ship" for a long time till Capt. Arthur espoused 
her, and well maintained his heroic brother s reputation as a 
"seal hunter." The late Hon. Charles Bowring was sincerely 
attached to Captain William Jackman ; and speaking of him 
deplored his death as a loss to the community: " As for the 
Eagle" he said, " I fear she has lost her wings ! But n &gt;. they 
were well plumed again under the magnetic hand of the great 
"Captain Arthur," another splendid type of our "Captains 
Courageous." Though not of a polished exterior, yet those who 
knew him intimately say, his was the heart of the tenderest 
texture. But tis his " deeds of daring" we are interested in. 

Coming out from Dundee in the Resolute, a hurricane was en 
countered with mountainous seas, which swept the decks and 
otherwise endangered her progresp. Her smokestack went by 
the board, which left the devoted ship in a comparatively help 
less position. There was another commander on board who 
immediately wanted to put back to Dundee ! 

But Captain Arthur poopoohed the idea ! " Put back to 
Dundee !" " Not if he knew it !" The courage of the man was 
here exemplified the quality of such courage which never spells 
failure ! Capt. Arthur s was always well seasoned with resource 
fulness ! he constructed a smokestack of planks, and thus 
brought the Resolute safely to port St. John s! It is said of 
him, too, that during all his perilous experience at the ice-fields 
he was fortunate in never having lost a single life ; but the hair 
breadth escapes, and the solicitude entailed in consequence, 
" T ould far exceed the limits of this paper. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets !" 

Though he will blush, I m quite aware, when his eyes meet this, 
he being one of the most unassuming as well as the most capable 
commanders that ever trod the quarter deck, yet I must give a 
few a very few of the many incidents, re the tact, gallantry and 



splendid seamanship to the credit of the late Captain of the 
well-known steamer Bruce. No one who has ever crossed with 
him in those terrible seasons of gales and ice-flows from Sydney to 
Port-au-Basque can fail to appreciate the patience, genuine ski 
and indomitable courage always displayed by him. Gales spnng 
up suddenly enough any time at sea ; but out in the broad ocean 
the storm alone is all there is to be reckoned with ; whereas in 
the Gulf, and among the grinding ice-bergs, blinding snow 
storms and treacherous fogs, the outlook is appalling, and more 
than sufficient to make the stoutest heart quail. Yet what do 
we find ? After " wading through Hades," he snatches a moment 
to run to the saloon to reassure Jhe terrified passengers that 
" all s well" nay more, he even whistles a stirring tune, while 
the sea-water is dripping from his drenched clothing, and his 
eyes are strained with the snapping blast and the perils of the 
terrible storm. 

Once on such an occasion the Bruce was " over time." One 
of the employees a new-comer then, of the Reid-Nfld. Co. 
who thought Capt. Delaney " too long about it," wired him on 
arrival at Port-au-Basque to know the cause. The answer came 
back: "/ was berry-picking in the Gulf f The employee in 
question felt quite affronted, and at once took his answer to one 
of the Company who immediately asked : " Well, what message 
did you send him ?" " I asked him what delayed him ?" " Then," 
said his employer, " the answer serves you darn well right ! : 
It is said no man knows his coast better than Captain Delaney ; 
in fact the knowledge is an accomplishment with him. The 
stories of his grit and splendid seamanship are legion, a few 
only of which I give here. 

Once when he commanded the Grand Lake, and while at 
St. Pierre, a fierce gale came on ; the sea was breaking across 
the "narrows." so there was nothing to do but slip the cables 
and run to sea ! 

He did so successfully, but at a tremendous risk -, and after 
making the usual trip round the Coast, and calling at the usual 
ports, he came back to St. John s without anchors ! On his next 
" round" to St. Pierre he recovered both ! Here was accuracy 
to a fine point ! In putting to sea in such a hurricane, with the 
waves breaking as the devoted ship sped through, the intrepid 
commander found time to take cross-bearings for the purpose of 
locating the spot where he hoped to recover the anchors ! He 
had on board, at the time, the captain and crew of some -.viecked 
French vessel whom he rescued and was bringing to St. John s. 

The Frenchmen thought him mad to run such a risk, as to 
put to sea in such a hurricane : but Delaney just knew what his 
ship was able to do ; and she did it . 

I have often thought what splendid naval officers those men 
would have made ! Danger had no terror for them, for the call 
of the North was in their blood, and generations of daring 
rendered them immune from the quality of fear ! 

I am sure some splendid lines could also be written of others 
of"OuR CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS" Drake, Kean. the Winsors, 
&c.. &c. ; the first of these latter being a lineal descendant of 
the great British Admiral who figured largely in the defeat of 
the " Spanish Armada" in the " Great Elizabeth s" reign, we d 
not wonder what his prowess would achieve if the opportunity 
offered. He succeeds the accomplished Delaney in command 
of the "good ship Bruce" and is among the ablest seamen 
we have. And last, though not least, the Bartletts ; whose fame 
as Arctic navigators alone, has flashed from Pole to Pole ! 



THE FOREST IN SPRING. 

LIKE a virgin heart, the forest 
Breaks with too full blossoming, 

And the sun laughs down upon it : 
" \Velcome. welcome, happy spring!" 

Nightingale there too I see thee 
Where thou fleetest up above, 

Sobbing out thy long-drawen music, 
And thy song is love, pure love ! 



Heine 
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Public Notice. 

"Copper Smelting Act." 

To encourage the smelting of Copper Ore in 
this Colony, smelters and all machinery in connec 
tion therewith, also coke for smelting purposes, are 
admitted free of duty. 

BOUNTY: 

The following bounty is payable on all Copper 
Ore mined and smelted in this Colony : 
$1.00 per ton up to 100 tons; 
50 cents per ton from 100 and up to 500 tons 
from one mining location in any one year. 

Encouragement of Woolen Manufactures. 

A Premium of 5 per cent, is payable on the 
original cost of all Wool imported into this Colony 
for the purpose of being manufactured into wearing 
apparel, blankets, rugs, carpets or other like manu 
factures, and upon all Wool raised in the Colony 
and manufactured into the above mentioned articles 
in factories or buildings where more than ten per 
sons are annually employed. 

All machinery in connection with above industry 
to be admitted free of duty. 

Discovery of Minerals Act." 

Any person being the first or original discoverer 
of Minerals on public or private lands is entitled to 
receive the sum of 

$1000.00 

from the funds of the Colony, as soon as the Min 
erals so discovered shall be developed or operated 
so as to continuously employ at least fifty men for 
one year. 

To entitle a discoverer to this reward, it is neces 
sary that any person discovering Minerals file his 
claim, verified by affidavit in the Department of 
Agriculture and Mines, setting forth that he is the 
first or original discoverer of the minerals, and also 
such other particulars as to the location of such dis 
covery, etc., as the law requires. 

Copies of the above Acts, giving all particulars, 
may be obtained from the Department of Agricul 
ture and Mines. 

SYDNEY D. BLANDFORD, 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines. 

Department of Agriculture and Mines, 
St. John s, August 9 th, 1910. 




Mehlin Art Pianos. 

The World s Standard Piano! 

Mehlin Upright Pianos are really small converted 
Grands, having exactly the same scale as the Mehlin 
Baby Grand. The steel action frame makes them 
impervious to climatic changes, and the Grand 
scale construction gives a beautiful touch and even 
ness of scale not found in any other Upright Piano. 
Guaranteed Pianos from $250 up. MEHLIN & SONS. 

ROYAL STORES, LTD., 

Furniture Department, St. John s. 



/ O. Box 184. Telephone 184. Cable Address " G7BBS," S/. John s . 

M. P. GIBBS, 

BARRISTER -AT -LAW, SOLICITOR and 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 

Commissioner of Deeds for the State of Neui York. 
Solicitor for the Merchant Service Guild, Liverpool. 

Law Office, TEMPLE BUILDING, Duckworth Street. 
St. John s. Newfoundland. 



NEWFOUNDLAND PENITENTIARY. 



BROOM DEPARTMENT. 



Brooms, ,&lt; Hearth Brushes, * Whisks. 

A Large Stock of BROOMS, HEARTH BRUSHES and 
WHISKS always on hand ; and having reliable Agents 
in Chicago and other principal centres for the purchase of 
Corn and other material, we are in a position to supply the 
Trade with exactly the article required, and we feel as 
sured our Styles and Quality surpass any that can be 
imported. Give us a trial order, and if careful attention 
and right goods at right prices will suit, we are confident 
of being favoured with a share of your patronage. 

orders addressed to the undersigned will receive prompt; 
attention. 



ALEX. A. PARSONS, Superintendent. 

Newfoundland Penitentiary, March, 1911. 



to^Advertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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From an Island, with Some Gleams of Its Humours, 



By D. W. Prowse, LL.D. 




\ i 1 1 NG Minister, on his visits to the out-harbors, 
was told to speak directly to the people, and to 
use simple language. There had been a great 
storm in Conception Bay, so he thought to use 
the occasion. " Supposing, my brethren, you were 
caught out in a gale ! Oh, my beloved brethren, 
when this mighty tempest lay upon you, when 
your lives were in peril, when your immortal souls 
were in danger, what would you do, my brethren ? 
Oh, what would you do ?" An old fisherman in the back seats 
called out, "H ist the fossle, and run under Bell Isle." . 

When the polished and urbane Rector of St. Paul s, Harbour 
Grace, was holding an examination at one of the out-port 
schools, in the course of the reading they came to the words 
" Eastern Countries." " Now, my dear little children," said the 
courtly Rector, " what is the meaning of these words ?" Judge 
Hay ward, who was present, thought it too hard a question ; but 
one little fellow at the bottom of the class held up his hand. 
" Please sir, I knows." " Well, my dear little boy," said Jones, 
"what are Eastern Countries ?" " Cape St. Francis, sir." said 
the youngster. 

When I was in the House of Assembly we had a Committee 
on the Fisheries, and a set of inquiries were sent all round the 
Colony. Some of the answers were very humorous. An Irish 
school master, O Driscoll, of Toad s Cove, sent the following : 
Man and boy, I have been connected with the fisheries for 
over forty years, but I may yet be as ignorant as the novice. I 
give my opinions according to conscience, erudition, and intel 
lect. If you kill the mother fish there will be no offspring, and 
if the meshes of the nets are too duly elongated the fish will 
deoppilate." 

The most amusing, however, of all our correspondents was 
the late Mr. Harney. Magistrate at St. Mary s. He was very 
jealous of Matt Carey, of Salmonier, who had the superintend 
ence of the roads. He sent the following letter to the Board of 
Works, which was duly forwarded on to Matt. As I was return 
ing from shooting Matt showed it to me. What on earth, said 
he, does the blamed old fool mean ? " The sinuosities of the 
aqueducts and their continued agglomerations have impeded the 
flow of the aqueous fluid, and caused it to permeate through the 
viaducts." It only means. Matt, said I, that the side drains are 
choked. 

Harney s description of a battle between two step-brothers, 
who made each others noses bleed, was in the true Homeric 
vein : " They beat, battled and bruised each other even to the 
effusion of blood. They were related to each other by the 
closest ties of consanguinity, being the offspring of one mother 
by two different fathers." 

Years ago when I was a youngster of about seventeen, Big 
John Power, Treasurer of the Benevolent Irish Society, invited 
me to the Annual Dinner on St. Patrick s Day. I was to 
respond for the St. George s Society. John told me to have a 
dig at Duffy. I began by referring to our Society. There was 
a time my Lord, said I, when St. George for Merry England 
was the war-cry of a nation whose hands were often imbrued in 
Irish blood. I perfectly thank God, my Lord, that that evil 
day has long past away, the bloody handed Saxon instead of 
burying his hands in Irish blood is burying his money in Irish 
bogs. It was the time of the encumbered Estates Court sales 



and great speculation in land. I went on. My Lord, I was 
brought up on tracts and testaments, nurtured in my earliest 
years on catechism and prayer book, and my religious education 
was so entirely neglected that I was never taught the " Lives of 
the Saints " but now thanks to Mr. Bernard Duffy a worthy 
citizen of Dublin who left his splendid shop on Wellington 
Quay, by the banks of the Liffey, and came to reside in our own 
dirty Water Street we could now in his Catholic book-store not 
only obtain the " Lives of the Saints " for the low price of 2/6, 
but another boon, a still more priceless boon, my Lord, 
The Key of Heaven" for one and nine. This nickname, 
the Key of Heaven, stuck to Duffy. 

There are many humorous examples of mixed metaphors, one 
of the best is the orator who exclaimed " I smell a rat, I see it 
brewing in the storm, and with your help, gentlemen. I will nip 
it in the bud." The late Hon. John Kent was one of our fore 
most parliamentary speakers. His flow of language was wonder 
ful ; full of fiery coruscations and rhetorical amplifications. 
He is reported to have said when he was dismissed by Governor 
Bannerman : " The gallant ship of his &lt; Mr. Kent s i party 
struck on the quicksands of back-stairs influence. She struck 
and he scuttled her, and she went down amid the jeers and 
derision of his opponents, an antiquated viper with his fangs 
extracted suffering from the recalcitrating influences of the 
Gubernatorial toe. He conjured his opponents to fling away 
the miserable Conservative rag that scarcely covered their 
nakedness, and clothe themselves in the ample folds of the robe 
of the Constitution." 

At the time of the great cholera epidemic Dr. S. Carson 
lived in one of our houses on Duckworth Street. I was con 
stantly in and out of the surgery. Often at night when the 
poor Doctor was tired out Buchanan the apprentice and I 
sallied out to attend on the patients. One night we had a mes 
sage that John Cuddihy, at River Head, had a very bad attack 
of cholera, and for the Doctor to come at once. Buchanan and 
I, as usual, attended to poor John. We pulled him about, one 
at the head and another at his feet, dosed him and rubbed him 
with brandy. After a long struggle he came to. He had been 
our Irish youngster and my kind nurse. As he opened his 
eyes he gasped out. " Oh. I thought I was in Heaven, but sure 
if you re here, Master Woodley, it can t be so." John recovered. 
( )f course it was the old Irish belief that no Protestants could 
get to Heaven. 

Probably no Colonial official has ever held at one and the 
same time so many incongruous offices as your humble servant. 
" 1 was the midship mite, 
And the boatswain tight. 
And the crew of the captain s gig" 

a sort of Colonial Pooh-Bah. I was District Judge. Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, Police Magistrate. Police Inspector and 
Chairman of the Board of Health, and to add to this congruitv. 
I awoke one fine morning to find myself suddenly transforme d 
from a peaceful District Judge into a fighting Admiral in com 
mand of four ships. I had been appointed Commander of the 
Bait Squadron. 

One of my unique experience was as Chairman of the Board 
of Health during the terrible epidemic of diphtheria. Everyone 
knows that this terrible scourge leaves the patients, especially 
children, very weak. Well, there was a dispute amongst the 
Doctors as to who should attend to the patients at Signal Hill 
For one solid month no one visited them but myself and my able 
assistant Jim Moore. We gave them abundance of milk 
beef, bread and good nourishment. Every child recovered and 
all left the Hill in good health. Of course I got a terrible 
viggmg for my lavish expenditure. My answer \ vas verv 
simple : I was bound to save the children s lives. 



Fownes 
Dent s 
Phillips 
Perriii s 
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We Make 

A Specialty 

..of.. 

GLOVES 




Two PUSH FASTENER. ^ ~^"T^ THREE DOMES 

FOWNES GLOVES are recognized the world over as "Gloves of Merit." Well-dressed 
women everywhere wear them because of The Perfect Fit, The Satisfactory Quality, and 
The Variety of Shades. We stock them in all the dominant colors. 



Mail Orders Filled. 




New Season s Teas! 

-1911- 

All our Teas improved in quality. 

Special for Housekeepers: 

5 Ib. Caddies, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 each, 
lolb. Caddies, #3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 each. 

Special for Shopkeepers: 

10 Chests, 50 Ibs. each. Gold Dust Tea. 
75 Boxes, China Tea, 20 Ibs. each. 
25 Cases, Seal Brand Tea. 
200 50 Ib. Boxes Ceylon Tea. 

J. D. RYAN, 

281 Water Street, St. John s. 



Tailoring 

Just Received, our Spring and Summer Stock of 
Rain-Proof Overcoatings. 

Tweed and Worsted Suitings and Trouserings. Also, 
a very neat line ot Fancy Vestings, all the very latest 
from the English market*. 

Prices Moderate. 

Samples and Measuring Cards sent to any part 
of the Island on application. 

; Strict attention given to Outport Orders. 



E. J. MALONE, 



Custom Tailor, 

2&lt;",S Water Street. 



Always Ask for 



- 

( 

1 



NARVEY S 

Bread and Biscuits. 



GUARDIAN 

ASSURANCE CD., LTD., 

Of London, England 



ESTABLISHED 1831. 



Do not Accept 
other kinds &lt; &lt; 
said to be as good* 



The Guardian has the largest paid-up capital of any 
Company in the world transacting a Fire business. 





Subscribed Capital 

Paid-up Capital 

Invested Funds exceed - 



$lo,ooo,ooo 

5,ooo,ooo 

25,ooo,ooo 



T. & M. WINTER, 

Agents for Newfoundland. 



rcrti:cr: kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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The Elizabethan and Victorian Singers. 



HE student of English poetry cannot but be conscious 
of a striking contrast between the songs of the 
Elizabethan singers and those of the Victorian. 
In the midst of the Elizabethan poets he feels he 
is in a company of singers, whose minstrelsy has 
touched the highest point of all its greatness; in 
the midst of the Victorian poets he feels he is in a 
company of singers whose music is marred by a 
" rift in the lute." The songs of the Elizabethans 
stand like a great mountain, immovable amid the fickle, varying 
years ; the Victorians, too, are like a great mountain, but the 
mountain is in eruption. The former sing because the heart is 
glad; the latter sing because the mind is troubled. The one 
company of singers feels " Tis mirth that fills the veins with 
blood"; the other company feels that -We are here as on a 
darkling plain." The Elizabethans are rambling joyously 
through the sylvan shades with Apollo at their head; the Vic 
torians have lost their way on an enchanted island and are 
perpetually haunted by the taunt of a mischievous Puck 
" Good lord, what fools these mortals be." 

Mark the sweet contentment in the following lines by William 
Byrd though they lose much by being taken from the entire 
lyric 

My mind to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all eaithly bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned : 
Though much I want, that most would have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Compare these lines with those in " Fleet Street Eclogues" by 
John Davidson 

On hill top, by the sea, in storm, in calm 
I cried to Him to speak to me ; with tears 
Solicited a sign. Sleepless and pale 
I wandered like a ghost ; and in the night 
Waited for a message from on high. 
Sunset and sunrise came; the seasons past; 
The years went slowly ; but still to me 
The universe was dumb. 

The one is like an oak tree planted by a river of water, 
whose leaves are for ever laughing in the sunshine ; the other 
is like a yew tree on the confines of a neglected common, 
solitary, sombre, and sad. 

Mark again the sweet and happy contentment in the follow 
ing lines from a lyric by Thomas Nashe 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year s pleasant king, 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring; 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu wee, tu whitta woo. 

Compare these with those sad lines by William Watson in his 
" First Skylark of Spring "- 

To all my songs there clings the shade, 

The dulling shade of mundane care, 
They amid mortal mists are made 

Thine in immortal air. 

Why is it that the singers of Shakespeare s day lived in a 
realm of song and sunshine, while our own singers have appar 
ently lived in a " ciy of dreadful night?" In the lyrics of the 
former, music fascinating as girlish laughter is incessantly bub 
bling ; in the latter incessantly bubbles "the still sad music of 
humanity." Surely it is a matter of temperament. Sir Lewis 
Morris complains that 

We are pent 

Who sing to day, by all the garnered wealth 

Of ages of past song. We have no more 

The world to choose from, who, where er we turn 

Tread through old thoughts and fair. 

But surely to the man of vision the earth still wears the apparel 
of youth. The morning dewdrops are no less suggestive to day 
than when they first fell upon the locks of our parents in Eden. 
What discord has time made in the notes of the singers of the 
glens ? Has age marred- the speechful silence of the moon ? 
Is there now no music in the stars ? Is the mind of the poet 



By Joseph E. Ray. 

no longer sensitive to the witchery of lovers whisperings in the 
twilight ? 

Swinburne is undoubtedly a singer of great charm, and his 
melodies never fail to please the listener who has an " ear for 
fine phrasing." The intellectual energy and spiritual insight 
of Tennyson may be denied to him ; but in metrical construe 
tion, fecundity of imagery, and majesty of diction, he surpasses 
all the singers of the last century. Vet after reading his verses, 
we are forced to ask 

Where is the singer whose large note and clear 
Can heal, and arm, and plenish, and sustain ? 

The vivid lightning s flash, the dirgeful rumbling as of muffled 
thunder, the hollow ocean-bellowing, and the cavernous moan- 
echoes are there in plenty ; but their music appeals to the mind 
and not to the heart. Even in pictures that ask for the " Tender 
pencil d shadows" the storm clouds intervene. In vain do we 
seek for the music that springs spontaneously from the poet s 
heart. 

O earth thou art fair; O dust thou art great; 

O laughing lips and lips that mourn, 
Pray till ye feel the exceeding weight 

Of God s intolerable scorn 

Not to be borne. 

How disappointing ! How full of fatigue ! What scepticism ! 
It is like a sudden transition from the chill of winter to the 
warmth of summer to turn to the pages of Thomas Heywood. 

Ye little birds that sit and sing 

Amidst the shady valleys. 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 

Within her garden alleys; 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower, 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower; 

Ah, me ! methinks I see her frown ! 

Ye pretty wantons warble, 
or 

Pack clouds, away, and welcome day. 

With night we banish sorrow. 
Sweet air. blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 

To give my love good morrow. 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark I ll borrow: 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 

To give my love good moirow, 

To give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them all I ll borrow. 

Lovers of Mr. Watson s poetry have not found his lines want 
ing in martial music; but they must be fully conscious of the 
thirst at the root. 

He, like his contemporaries, smarts as if under an operation 
performed by some phantom surgeon. What singer of the iGth 
century would allow the following lines to mar his songs? 

Chance and victorious death 
Life and my doom obscure. 

Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail. 
Would Francis Beaumont have sung thus? Compare his 
" Song for a Dance "- 

Shake off your heavy trance 

And leap into a dance 
Such as no mortals used to tread: 

Fit only for Apollo 
To play to, for the moon to lead, 

And all the stars to follow. 

The perpetual yearning of the Victorian singers for the je ne 
sais quoi is a jarring note in all their songs. Neither Browning. 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Watson, nor Austin can set our hearts 
and feet in motion. If we desire the real English lyrics with all 
their soul-inspiring beauty, we shall have to go back to the 
Elizabethans. To John Lyly s "My Daphne s hair is twisted 
gold," to Thomas Sackville s " Midnight was cum, and every 
vitall thing," to William Barley s " Those eyes that set my fancy 
on a fire," to the anonymous " O night, O jealous night, repug 
nant to my measures," to Philip Sydney, Thomas Lodge, George 
Peele, Robert Greene, Kit Marlowe, Thomas Campion, John 
Fletcher, Nashe, Dekker. Rare Ben. and the greatest of these 
William Shakespeare. 
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brushes, Lumber, Doors, Sashes, Felt, etc. 



\UR BRUSHES is but one line of our business. We have 
/ for many years been dealing in Lumber, Doors, Sashes, 
It, Pitch, Nails, and in fact everything that is used in house 
ilding. We have 

An Expert Designer and Stair Builder 

our employ, and builders can always rely on having the best 
as when they give us their order. We have furnised Mantels, 
ndow Frames and Sashes, Doors, Stair Balusters and Rail, 
\vel Posts, Mouldings, Turnings, Brackets, Counters, Ceiling, 
loring, Framing, Shingles, etc., to all parts of this country, 
always satisfy our customers. We have always studied 



our business and endeavoured to increase it constantly. We 
have made provision for immediate reply to inquiries, quick 
shipment of orders, and prompt furnishing of shipping receipts 
and invoices. 

Our Efforts to Satisfy Customers, 

we are glad to say, have beed appreciated, and result in an 
ever increasing demand with which we are keeping pace by 
improved and enlarged equipment. We will count you among 
our friends, and will be glad of a friendly word from you to 
any person needing supplies in our line. We will especially 
value any order of your own with which you may favour us. 



THE HORWOOD LUMBER Co., Ltd. 




: irc Insurance Companp 

! FUNDS ... $60,000,000 

INSURANCE POLICIES 

Against Loss or Damage by Fire 

are issued by the above 

well known office on the most 

liberal terms. 



JOHN CORMACK, 



SGENT FOR NEWFOUNDLSND. 



ASK FOR 



Jennie s Candies 




Quality the Best. 
Prices Moderate. 



HEARIN & CO. 

Wholesale Provision Dealers, 

Are amongst the Largest Importers of 

Kerosene Oil, 

in barrels and cases; 120 test " Brilliant" Brand; 
150 test "Aurora" Brand; and 

American Granulated Sugar, 
American Cube Sugar, ^m Barrels. 

American Soft White Sugar, 

SCOTCH BROWN SUGAR in Sacks. Lowest Prices. 
Agent for Libby, McNeill & Libby s Canned Meats. 




New Goods ! 
New Goods! 

WM. P. SHORTALL S 

Announcement for Spring. 

Our first arrival of New Goods are now opened. 
Newest Designs ; Latest Patterns ; Most Fashion 
able Shades. S&" Inspection invited. 

THE AMERICAN TAILOR, 

300 Water Street. ^ P. 0. Box 445. ^ Phone 477 



fo Advertisers kindly mention "The Newfoundland Quarterly. 
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" This Newfoundland of Ours/ 

By Allan O. Nurse. 

OMPARATIVELY little is known abroad of New 
foundland and its environments, resources and 
the manners and customs of its people, although 
it enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest 

of British Colonies. 

This fact is perhaps largely due to the errone 
ous idea prevalent in other countries that it is the 
home of " cod, fog and ice," with poverty every 
where in evidence, which conditions would appear 
rather uninviting to the average tourist, and as a consequence 
until recent years the Ancient Colony has been generally speak 
ing, little visited by outsiders. While Newfoundland is happily 
by no means exempt from either cod, fog or ice, yet these con 
ditions do not exist to such an alarming degree as many believe, 
and cases of poverty are exceptionally rare: in fact genuine 
destitution is practically unknown in the Island. 

It would perhaps be difficult to find anywhere a happier and 
more contented people on the whole than are Newfoundlanders, 
and more particularly that portion of the population engaged in 
the prosecution of the fisheries. During the fishing season the 
fisherman toils strenously and often-times for da}-s and nights in 
succession without rest ; then if at the end of the voyage he has 
earned sufficient to supply him with the ordinary necessities of 
life, he is happy. It is not to be imagined that his sometimes 
scanty earnings can supply him at all times with luxuries, but 
he possesses what is worth far more, and that which is frequently 
not experienced by those who are accustomed to an abundance 
of life s good things nemely, contentment. 

Tis grace, tis bounty and it calls for praise 
If C,od give health, that sunshine of our day- . 
And if he add a blessing shared by few 
Content of mind more praises still are due." 

Fortunately the average Newfoundland fisherman has not to 
pay for skilled mechanical labour. He builds his own house, 
dressing and preparing the necessary material for its construc 
tion himself; makes the greater part of the furniture lie needs; 
builds his own boat, which, after it has been rigged and made 
ready for sea by him, he goes on board of and navigates over 



the trackless waters. Thus he is carpenter, house-builder, 
cabinet-maker, ship-wright, navigator and fisherman combined. 

Considering the large quantities of fish exported each year 
from the colony to foreign markets it is not surprising that New 
foundland and "cod-fish" should be thought of simultaneously, 
and while it is true that the cod-fishery has been for years her 
chief asset, the time is not far distant when she \\ill not be so 
largely dependent on the fisheries. 

It is a fact which has long been familiar to many, that the 
country is rich in varieties of mineral and agricultural wealth, 
which to be worked successfully requires considerable capital ; 
and Newfoundland has been so sadly mis-represented that 
capitalists have naturally hesitated to invest when prospects 
appeared so gloomy and unpromising. Such mistaken ideas, 
however, are fast being dissipated. Railway and steamship 
lines are reporting large increases each year in the tourist traffic, 
which must necessarily create a more wide-spread knowledge of 
the island generally. 

Ample proof of what may be done in regard to mining is 
afforded by such concerns as the Dominion Iron and Steel and 
the Nova Scotia Steel Companies which have been operating 
extensively and so successfully on Bell Island for a number of 
years; while the opening up of new industries such as the 
manufacturing of pulp and paper which is being carried on by 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company at Grand 
Falls, gives evidence of a manifestation of faith in the possi 
bilities of the country in other lines. The time is coining when 
the stamp "made in Newfoundland" on an article will be as 
good a proof of its genuiness as if it bore the mark " made in 
Germany." 

Just now a keen interest is being taken in agricultural affairs, 
although there is apparently some diversity of opinion as to 
whether the soil and climatic conditions are suitable to farming. 
Experts, however, who have visited Newfoundland in the interest 
of agriculture report very favourably on the prospects in this 
respect. 

With the gradual development of her natural resources and 
the inauguration of new industrial pursuits. Newfoundland is 
rapidly approaching the time when her name will be known and 
recognized as something more than a synonym for " cod. fog 
and ice." 







\V. A. MUNN S 

Model Factory 

for manufacturing 

COD LIVER OIL. 



Complete outfits can 
be had on most rea 
sonable terms from 

W. A. MUNN, 

Board of Trade Building. 




